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PREFACE 
By  MATTHEW  BLACK 

THE  idea  of  collecting  and  publishing  in  a  single  volume  a 
selection  of  the  late  Professor  T.  W.  Manson’s  Rylands 
Lectures  was  one  which  had  occurred  to  several  of  his  friends 
long  before  his  death  ;  and  it  had  been  suggested  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  their  distinguished  author  himself.  After  his 
untimely  death  in  1958  it  seemed  the  first  and  obvious  step  to 
take  to  help  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

The  proposal  commended  itself  at  once  to  the  Rylands 
Librarian,  Professor  Edward  Robertson,  a  friend  and  former 
colleague  of  Professor  Manson  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Permission  was  granted  for  republication  by  the  Governors  of 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Manchester  University  Press,  the  present  volume  is  the  result. 

These  famous  lectures,  delivered  over  a  number  of  years  to 
audiences  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  published  regularly 
in  the  Library’s  Bulletin ,  contained  some  of  Manson’s  finest 
scholarly  work,  done  during  his  tenure  of  the  Rylands  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Biblical  Exegesis,  and  on  the  subject  which  he  professed 
with  such  distinction. 

As  a  selection  had  to  be  made,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  con¬ 
fine  the  contents  of  the  volume  to  two  longer  series  of  Rylands 
lectures,  given  between  the  years  1943  and  1953  :  the  first  series 
appeared  under  the  general  title  The  Life  of  Jesus:  A  Study  of 
the  Available  Materials .  The  second  series  dealt  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles ;  four  were  entitled  St  Paul  in  Ephesus ;  these  were 
followed  by  St.  Pauls  Letter  to  the  Romans  and  Others ,  The 
Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the  last  two  lectures, 
St  Paul  in  Greece ,  dealt  with  the  Thessalonian  correspondence. 

Is  it  possible  to  write  a  Life  of  Christ  ?  That  is  the  question 
the  first  series  of  lectures  sets  out  to  answer,  and  it  does  so  by 
subjecting  to  a  careful  scrutiny  the  actual  materials  available  for 
such  an  enterprise.  The  profound  theological  scepticism  which 
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had  set  in,  in  this  connection  as  a  result  mainly  of  the  researches 
of  Schweitzer  and  the  school  of  Form-criticism,  was  met  by 
Manson  with  a  reasoned  and  tempered  optimism.  For  Manson 
the  ministerial  practice  of  Jesus  was  vastly  more  important  than 
any  apocalyptic  or  eschatological  theory  attributed  to  him  (a 
hitherto  unpublished  story  of  F.  C.  Burkitt,  told  at  page  10, 
furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  Manson’s  firmly  held  views 
on  this  controversial  topic). 

The  second  series  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  will  take  their 
place  among  the  best  recent  attempts  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
basic  problems  of  history,  background  and  development  in 
St.  Paul’s  writings. 

These  two  series  are  now  published,  as  Part  I  and  Part  II 
respectively  of  this  volume,  under  their  original  titles.  The 
first  Part  on  The  Life  of  Jesus  is  introduced  by  a  lecture,  which  was 
originally  entitled  Recent  Work  on  the  Leben~Jesu  Forschung , 
given  as  a  Commemoration  Day  Address  at  Westminster  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1949.  This  lecture  had  never  been  published; 
it  contained  so  much  that  was  characteristic  of  Manson’s  work 
that  it  seemed  appropriate  to  include  it  as  an  introduction  to  the 
longer  series,  though  it  could  equally  well  have  stood  as  a  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  series. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Whitehom,  Principal  of  West¬ 
minster  College,  for  his  kind  permission  and  encouragement  to 
publish  this  notable  Commemoration  Day  Address  of  one  of 
Westminster’s  most  distinguished  alumni. 

Professor  Emeritus  H.  H.  Rowley,  a  close  friend  and  former 
colleague  of  Manson  for  many  years  in  Manchester,  has  contri¬ 
buted  a  Memoir  to  the  volume. 

St.  Marys  College ,  M.  B. 

University  of  St.  Andrews 
14 th  January,  1960 
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By  H.  H.  ROWLEY 

RECENTLY  there  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  qualities 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  appointment  of  a  university  professor. 
Should  he  be  primarily  a  gifted  teacher  or  a  brilliant  researcher  ? 
Or  should  he  be  one  wise  in  counsel  and  skilled  in  administration, 
able  to  take  his  share  in  the  increasingly  complex  work  of  running 
the  university  ?  In  all  of  these  ways  and  in  many  others  besides 
Thomas  Walter  Manson  was  outstanding,  and  by  his  death  on 
1  May  1958  not  alone  the  University  of  Manchester  and  New 
Testament  scholarship  throughout  the  world  were  impoverished. 
In  many  places  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  many  ways  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  missed,  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Europe  and 
America  mourned  the  loss  of  a  man  whose  gentleness  matched 
his  strength,  and  whose  charm  was  equalled  only  by  his  integrity 
and  learning.  To  do  justice  to  this  many-sided  man  is  quite 
impossible,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  pay  some  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  great  man. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  course  of  his  life,  since  this 
has  been  done  by  Principal  Matthew  Black  in  the  Obituary 
Notice  published  by  the  British  Academy.1  Manson  was  bom 
in  Tynemouth  on  22  July  1893,  and  was  proud  of  being  a  Tyne- 
sider.  At  the  same  time  he  always  remembered  that  his  roots 
through  both  his  parents  were  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  The 
story  of  his  early  education  and  his  debt  to  his  parents  and  his 
minister,  and  of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  university  student  in 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  has  been  recounted  by  Principal 
Black.  Not  always  is  the  promise  of  a  student  fulfilled  in  after 
days.  In  Manson’s  case  it  was  more  than  fulfilled.  Whatever 
he  did  he  did  well,  and  there  were  few  things  relevant  to  the 
career  he  followed  which  he  did  not  do  with  supreme  distinction. 

1  Published  in  the  Proceedings  o}  the  British  Academy,  xliv,  1958,  and  obtainable 
separately  from  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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He  was  trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  he  was  never  diverted  by  the  claims  of  scholarship 
from  his  vocation  as  a  Christian  minister.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Jewish  Mission  Institute  in  Bethnal  Green  and  then  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  at  Falstone  in  Northumberland  for  but  a  few  years, 
though  during  the  Second  World  War  he  combined  the  charge 
of  St.  Aidan’s  Church  in  Manchester  with  his  work  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  the  city.  In  1953  he  served  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  by  becoming  its  Moderator,  and  gave 
himself  unstintingly  and  beyond  his  strength  to  the  service  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  country,  while  he  was  still  carrying 
his  full  load  of  work  and  responsibility  in  the  university.  Nor 
did  he  serve  his  own  Church  alone.  In  1944  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Free  Church  Council, 
at  a  time  when  its  then  President  resigned  under  embarrassing 
circumstances.  For  ten  years  he  continued  to  hold  the  office, 
and  on  countless  occasions  he  represented  the  Free  Churches  of 
Manchester.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  those  in  the  Established  Church  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  His  Free  Churchmanship  was  never  something  angular 
or  negative.  He  brought  a  positive  contribution  to  the  total 
Christian  witness,  and  while  sure  of  his  own  position  and  ready 
to  speak  with  forthrightness  on  occasion,  he  never  stepped 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian  charity.  He  also  shared  in  the 
work  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Council  of  Churches,  of 
which  he  was  for  several  years  a  Vice-President.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  welcomed  in  the  pulpits  of  churches  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  His  voice  was  not  powerful,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
compelled  attention  by  the  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say. 
At  the  same  time  his  diction  was  choice  and  there  was  finish  of 
form  in  every  utterance.  It  was  fitting  that  after  his  death  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  when  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  gave  the  address.  For  Manson 
belonged  to  Manchester  and  to  all  the  churches,  and  was  God’s 
gift  to  more  than  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  a  theological  teacher  he  served  as  a  Tutor  at  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  for  three  years  before  his  ordination.  Then, 
after  seven  years  in  London  and  the  north,  he  became  Yates 
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Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  Many  of  his  friends  had  hoped  that  he  would 
be  called  to  serve  as  Professor  at  Westminster  College.  When 
the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  decided 
otherwise,  Mansfield  College  quickly  showed  its  discernment  by 
inviting  him  to  succeed  C.  H.  Dodd,  when  Dodd  moved  to  the 
Rylands  professorship  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Manson’s 
qualities  as  a  teacher  were  soon  in  evidence  in  Oxford,  and  when 
a  few  years  later  Dodd  went  to  the  Norris-Hulse  chair  at 
Cambridge,  Manchester  invited  Manson  to  succeed  him  a  second 
time.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  continued  in  the  Rylands 
chair  at  Manchester,  despite  approaches  from  other  universities, 
and  here  his  main  work  was  done. 

He  was  a  superbly  good  teacher,  who  took  infinite  pains  both 
with  his  lectures  and  with  the  direction  of  the  research  of  post¬ 
graduate  students,  and  few  university  teachers  have  been  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  he.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that 
students  came  to  him  from  other  universities  and  from  other 
countries.  All  who  came  under  the  spell  of  his  influence  were 
not  merely  instructed,  but  inspired.  He  was  never  a  dull 
purveyor  of  information,  but  one  who  communicated  to  his 
students  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  that  whereon  they  were  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was  always  exacting,  and  as  he  did  not  spare  him¬ 
self,  so  he  expected  his  students  to  be  unsparing  of  themselves. 
True  education  can  never  be  onesided,  and  its  fruitfulness 
depends  on  the  response  it  evokes  from  the  taught  no  less  than 
on  the  ability  and  toil  of  the  teacher.  From  many  of  his  students 
Manson  found  an  eager  response,  and  from  all  he  won  affection. 
For  they  knew  that  he  was  interested  in  them,  and  that  all  the 
varied  tasks  and  responsibilities  that  fell  to  him  did  not  for  one 
moment  make  him  forget  what  he  owed  to  them. 

His  service  to  the  university  did  not  end  in  the  classroom.  In 
the  Faculties  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  in  the  Senate  he 
was  regularly  in  his  place,  and  when  he  spoke  he  always  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  He  could  speak  with  vigour  and  strong  conviction 
when  any  academic  principle  was  at  stake,  and  was  formidable 
in  debate.  He  served  on  innumerable  committees,  where  his 
judgement  was  always  treated  with  respect  by  his  colleagues. 
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even  when  they  did  not  share  it.  His  qualities  as  a  Chairman 
were  very  high,  and  when  once  the  Theological  Faculty  had  seen 
him  in  action  as  Dean,  it  did  not  want  to  change  him  for  another. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  the  Deanship  of  this  Faculty  being 
held  by  various  members  in  turn,  as  had  been  the  custom  pre¬ 
viously,  he  continued  to  be  re-elected  and  served  as  Dean  for 
eleven  years,  until  he  was  chosen  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England  and  was  compelled  to  ask  for  release. 
When  the  Faculty  celebrated  its  Jubilee,  it  looked  to  Manson  to 
write  the  review  of  its  history,  and  this  was  published  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  little  volume  which  contained  the  three 
public  lectures  which  were  delivered  to  celebrate  the  occasion.1 

For  four  years  Manson  was  a  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
university.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  chair  many  committees, 
as  well  as  represent  the  university  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To 
every  task  he  brought  the  same  efficiency  that  he  brought  to 
his  teaching  work.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the  official  Presenter 
for  honorary  degrees,  and  for  this  his  skilful  turn  of  phrase  and 
never-failing  wit  were  invaluable.  His  colleagues  came  to 
Founder’s  Day  with  high  expectation  that  was  never  disappointed, 
and  many  an  honorary  graduate  of  the  university  must  treasure 
the  little  gem  of  a  speech  with  which  he  was  presented  to  the 
Chancellor. 

I  knew  a  university  professor  who  on  more  than  one  occasion 
observed :  **  I  never  read  books  ;  I  write  them.”  That  was  not 
Manson.  He  had  a  large  and  well-chosen  library,  and  he  loved 
good  books,  as  every  scholar  should.  But  his  thought  was  not 
of  his  private  collection  alone.  He  served  on  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  university,  and  on  the  University  Press  Committee, 
and  of  both  of  these  bodies  he  was  Vice-Chairman  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  addition  he  was  a  Governor  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  and  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Governors 
and  served  on  the  Library’s  Book  Committee.  He  was  also  a 
feoffee  of  the  very  ancient  Chethams  Library  in  Manchester. 

The  Teacher  Training  Colleges  of  the  city  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  now  gathered  into  the  University  School  of  Education, 
claimed  much  of  his  time,  and  for  several  years  he  served  as  their 
1  Published  under  the  title  Theological  Essays  in  1954. 
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External  Examiner  in  Religious  Knowledge  and  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  subject  committee.  He  will  also  be  remembered  by  many 
in  Manchester  for  the  work  he  did  for  the  Extra-Mural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  was  for  long 
housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  Extra-Mural  Department. 
It  was  probably  less  due  to  this  fact  than  to  his  readiness  to 
serve  wherever  he  could  that  for  years  Manson  regularly  de¬ 
livered  extra-mural  courses,  which  commanded  widespread 
interest  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  which  he  gave  up  only 
when  the  inexorable  pressure  of  commitments  beyond  his 
strength  to  carry  compelled  him  to  give  them  up. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Manchester  University  is 
Staff  House,  where  members  of  staff  of  all  grades  and  of  all 
faculties  meet  together,  particularly  after  lunch.  In  the  life  of 
Staff  House  Manson  took  an  active  part,  and  usually  joined  a 
group  that  contained  members  of  several  faculties — Science, 
Arts,  Law,  Theology,  Medicine,  Economics — as  well  as  members 
of  the  administrative  staff.  Here  a  lively  conversation  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  took  place,  and  many  good  stories  were  told. 
Manson  was  himself  a  good  raconteur,  and  his  richly  stored 
mind  and  ready  wit  enabled  him  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
on  most  subjects,  whether  they  concerned  general  affairs  or  the 
life  and  work  of  the  university.  He  was  always  excellent  com¬ 
pany,  and  whether  the  conversation  were  grave  or  gay  his  versa¬ 
tility  ensured  him  a  part  in  it. 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  the  University  of  Manchester  Manson 
served  as  a  co-opted  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  though  his  attendance  at  its  meetings  was 
less  frequent  than  he  and  the  Faculty  could  have  desired.  His 
help  was  sought  for  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in 
preparation,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  panels  charged  with  the 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament,  and  served 
as  the  draft  translator  of  some  books.  The  Institute  of  Christian 
Education  valued  his  aid,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  branch  of  this  Institute,  and  regularly  gave  of 
his  time  to  its  service.  After  his  death  the  Manchester  branch 
wished  to  commemorate  all  he  had  done  for  it,  and  did  so  by 
presenting  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  and  to  the  John  Rylands 
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Library  framed  photographs  of  him,  which  now  hang  in  the  main 
lecture  room  of  the  Faculty  and  in  the  room  of  the  Library  where 
the  Book  Committee  holds  its  meetings. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Manson’s  services  to  his  country. 
In  the  First  World  War  he  interrupted  his  studies  to  enlist  in 
the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  and  served  in  France,  where  he  was 
wounded.  In  the  Second  World  War  he  served  as  Operations 
Officer  in  the  North-West  Regional  Headquarters,  in  the  War 
Room  of  the  area  that  covered  the  north-west  of  England  from 
Chester  to  Carlisle.  During  some  of  the  worst  bombing  raids 
this  region  suffered  Manson  was  on  duty.  He  also  served  as 
Captain  in  the  Home  Guard.  Memories  of  the  lighter  side  of  his 
experiences  in  both  wars  sometimes  enlivened  his  conversation, 
but  neither  in  this  connection  nor  in  any  other  did  his  friends 
hear  him  speak  of  the  things  he  had  done.  His  modesty  was  an 
integral  part  of  his  greatness. 

As  a  reviewer  of  learned  books  he  was  much  in  demand.  He 
contributed  regular  articles  to  the  Manchester  Guardian — as  the 
paper  continued  to  be  called  until  after  his  death,  when  it 
became  The  Guardian .  Many  of  these  articles  were  devoted  to 
the  appraisal  of  books.  Beyond  this,  his  advice  was  often  sought 
in  the  planning  of  special  Religious  Book  Supplements.  For  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  he  wrote  frequent  reviews,  as  well  as 
for  a  number  of  learned  journals.  When  The  Times  issued  a 
special  Supplement  on  the  Bible,  afterwards  published  in  book 
form,1  Manson’s  advice  was  sought  as  to  the  assignment  of  the 
articles.  Many  publishers  turned  to  him  for  advice.  When  the 
Society  for  Old  Testament  Study  was  asked  to  advise  on  the 
preparation  of  a  handbook  to  the  Bible,  it  recommended  that 
this  work  should  be  entrusted  to  the  editorship  of  Manson,  and 
the  widely  used  Companion  to  the  Bible  was  the  result.  To  every 
task  he  brought  meticulous  care,  and  those  who  knew  best  how 
many  tasks  he  undertook  were  constantly  filled  with  wonder  that 
he  found  rime  to  execute  them  all. 

He  was  much  in  demand  for  lectures  in  other  universities  and 
before  learned  societies,  as  well  as  before  religious  bodies.  He 
was  welcomed  as  a  lecturer  in  foreign  universities,  and  especially 
1  The  Bible  Today ,  1955. 
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in  America,  from  which  country  he  received  far  more  invitations 
than  he  was  able  to  accept.  In  the  years  1 943-5  he  delivered  the 
Grinfield  Lectures  on  the  Septuagint  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Frequently  the  6.B.C.  sought  his  services,  and  twice  he  consented 
to  appear  on  television.  Moreover,  every  year  he  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  and  these  were  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  those  who  could  be  present  to  hear  them 
and  by  those  less  fortunate  who  had  to  wait  until  they  appeared 
in  print  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 
Some  of  these  lectures  are  gathered  together  in  the  present 
volume.  Manson  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  and  served  as  its 
President,  in  addition  to  being  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  its  periodical,  Neu)  Testament  Studies. 

Many  honours  came  to  him,  but  not  more  than  he  deserved. 
Honorary  doctorates  were  conferred  on  him  by  universities  in 
Great  Britain  and  abroad.  The  two  universities  of  which  he  was 
a  student,  Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  both  honoured  him  in  this 
way,  and  in  addition  Durham,  Dublin,  Strasbourg  and  Pine  Hill 
(Halifax,  Nova  Scotia)  conferred  doctorates  on  him.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy  and  served  for  some  years  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Biblical  and  Theological  section.  He  was  also 
awarded  the  Burkitt  Medal  for  Biblical  Studies.  The  American 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  elected  him  to 
Honorary  Membership,  and  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
of  Gottingen  honoured  him  with  election  to  a  Corresponding 
Fellowship. 

Of  the  quality  and  range  of  his  scholarship  only  very  inade¬ 
quate  mention  can  be  made  here.  In  Cambridge  he  sat  the 
Oriental  Languages  Tripos  and  was  placed  in  the  First  Class. 
He  therefore  came  to  his  acknowledged  front  rank  in  New 
Testament  studies  via  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  could 
have  filled  an  Old  Testament  chair  with  as  much  distinction  as  a 
New  Testament  chair.  In  Manchester  he  was  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis,  though  in  fact  his  teaching 
and  research  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Early  Church.  His  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
always  enriched  his  teaching  of  the  New,  and  the  acquaintance 
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with  Rabbinical  Hebrew  which  he  gained  in  his  student  days 
was  never  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  His  expert  knowledge  of 
Syriac  was,  of  course,  constantly  drawn  on,  and  in  addition  he 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Coptic.  He  was  thus  well 
equipped  to  continue  the  great  work  of  editing  the  Cambridge 
Larger  Septuagint,  which  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  his 
hope  that  he  could  devote  much  time  to  this  after  his  re¬ 
tirement — which,  alas!  he  did  not  live  to  see.  By  his  early 
death  future  generations  of  students  of  the  Septuagint  will  be 
impoverished. 

His  contributions  to  scholarship  may  be  judged  in  part  by  the 
list  of  his  publications  which  will  be  found  in  the  volume  which 
was  planned  as  a  Festschrift ,  hut  which  became  a  Memorial 
Volume.1  But  the  quality  of  his  work  was  more  impressive  than 
its  quantity.  He  was  ready  to  learn  from  all  his  colleagues,  but 
to  surrender  his  judgement  to  none.  There  was  a  rare  balance  in 
him.  He  brought  his  own  original  emphases  in  New  Testament 
study,  and  never  touched  any  subject  without  illuminating  it  and 
bringing  something  new  to  it.  Yet  he  propounded  no  revolution¬ 
ary  view  and  was  not  ready  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  those  who 
did.  While  he  was  essentially  a  liberal  in  New  Testament 
scholarship,  he  was  never  a  radical,  and  he  believed  that  liberal 
scholarship  took  a  wrong  turn  early  in  this  century  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  back  to  where  it  went  astray  and  pursue  a  different 
line. 

His  most  important  work  is  still  his  first.  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus ,  in  which  he  put  forward  the  view  that  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
the  term  "  Son  of  Man  ”  was  originally  a  collective  term,  as  it  is 
in  the  book  of  Daniel.  By  this  he  stood  substantially  to  the  end, 
though  there  was  some  modification  in  detail  and  the  recognition 
that  what  Wheeler  Robinson  called  the  concept  of  “  corporate 
personality  ”,  whereby  thought  could  pass  to  and  fro  between  the 
community  and  the  individual  who  represented  it,  or  embodied 
it  in  himself,  entered  into  the  use  of  the  term.  To  many  The 
Sayings  of  Jesus  is  the  most  useful  of  his  works,  while  the  smaller 
volumes,  The  Church's  Ministry  and  The  Servant~Messiah, 
are  full  of  good  things.  Scholars  will  value  the  essays  collected  in 

1  New  Testament  Essays,  published  in  1959  by  Manchester  University  Press. 
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the  present  volume,  in  which  many  original  contributions  to  New 
Testament  study  will  be  found.  Yet  they  are  found  in  lectures 
which  were  prepared  for  an  audience  of  very  varied  character. 
For  Manson  was  always  able  to  present  the  fruits  of  his  study  in 
such  a  form  that  they  had  meaning  not  alone  for  his  peers  in 
scholarship — of  whom  there  were  but  few — but  also  for  a  wider 
circle.  He  was  no  believer  in  the  profundity  of  obscurity. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  he  moved  from  Manchester  to 
Milnthorpe  in  Westmorland.  His  friends  were  sure  that  he  had 
long  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  felt  that  he  was  wise  now  to 
husband  it  and  to  reduce  his  many  commitments,  and  he  himself 
was  well  aware  of  this.  Manson  was  a  keen  angler,  and  not  far 
from  his  new  home  were  waters  he  had  often  fished,  where  he 
might  find  pleasure  in  less  arduous  hours  than  those  he  had  so 
long  known.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  energy  that  matched 
his  own,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  and  denomina¬ 
tional  life  and  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  sparing  herself 
no  more  than  Manson  had  spared  himself,  needed  also  to  reduce 
her  commitments  and  to  conserve  her  strength.  How  much 
Manson  owed  to  her  he  alone  knew.  How  much  those  he  served 
so  well  owed  to  her  they  can  never  know.  Her  pride  in  all  that 
he  was  and  all  that  he  did  was  very  deep,  and  no  selfish  thought 
ever  stood  between  her  and  his  work.  In  her  own  service  she 
found  some  compensation  for  what  she  gave  up  of  him,  and  both 
had  served  with  over-generosity.  So  the  move  was  welcomed  by- 
friends  and  colleagues,  even  though  they  regretted  that  it 
meant  that  they  would  see  less  of  their  distinguished  colleague, 
and  that  many  of  the  things  he  had  long  done  in  the  university 
would  have  to  be  left  to  others.  But  alas!  the  move  came  too 
late  to  bring  relief,  and  there  were  periods  when  he  was  not  able 
to  continue  his  teaching.  Bravely  he  continued  his  work  so  far 
as  might  be  to  the  very  end,  with  his  thought  ever  of  his  students 
and  the  university  he  loved  so  well  and  served  as  few  have 
served  it. 

Many  will  remember  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of 
strength  and  grace  of  character,  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  loyalty,  and  a 
friend  from  whose  spirit  they  have  drunk  and  for  whom  they 
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thank  God.  For  myself,  it  was  the  prospect  of  working  in  close 
association  with  Manson  that  brought  me  to  Manchester,  and  I 
count  it  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  done  so. 
His  memory  is  for  a  blessing  :  and  most  blest  are  they  who  knew 
him  best. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  JESUS 
-CONTINUED 

A  Commemoration  Day  Address  delivered  at  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1949 

THIRTY  years  ago  this  term  I  performed  one  of  the  major 
wise  acts  of  my  life  by  entering  this  College  as  a  student. 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  a  word  about  the  men  who  taught  here  in 
those  days.  Even  after  thirty  years  I  still  feel  that  it  would  be 
something  of  an  impertinence  for  me  to  praise  them  ;  but  like 
Marcus  Aurelius  I  may  begin  my  meditations  by  casting  up  my 
debts : 

To  John  Skinner  and  Charles  Anderson  Scott  the  proof  that 
exact  and  thorough  scholarship  can  be  linked  with  a  deeply- 
rooted  faith  in  such  a  way  that  scholarship  is  delivered  'from  mere 
antiquarianism,  and  faith  from  obscurantism. 

To  John  Oman  the  sure  conviction  that  in  theology  we  are 
not  hanging  on  to  the  remnants  of  an  inherited  and  almost 
bankrupt  estate,  but  exploring  a  whole  continent  stocked  with 
inexhaustible  treasures ;  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  feared 
is  cowardice,  the  only  thing  to  be  despised  insincerity. 

To  Carnegie  Simpson  the  assurance  that  Church  History  is 
by  far  the  most  important  kind  of  history,  and  that  it  has  to  be 
made  as  well  as  learned :  indeed  that  all  our  learning  of  it  is 
little  worth  unless  we  come  out  better  fitted  to  make  it. 

And  to  Islay  Bums  the  example  of  how  much  loyal  and  devoted 
service  can  be  given  to  God  and  man  without  making  a  great  stir. 

It  was  under  these  men  that  the  day-to-day  tasks  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  student  were  done.  It  was  by  their  example  and  encourage¬ 
ment  that  more  ambitious  projects  began  to  be  framed  ;  and  it 
is  of  one  of  those  projects,  after  thirty  years  still  unfulfilled, 
but  still  not  abandoned,  that  I  should  like  to  speak  today. 
It  was  a  Westminster  man,  William  Montgomery,  who  by  a 
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stroke  of  genius  translated  Schweitzer’s  matter-of-fact  title 
“  Von  Reimarus  zu  Wrede  ”  into  44  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  *\  That  is  the  title  I  take  today  with  the  addition  of  one 
word :  the  subject  is  44  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus — 
continued  *\  We  may  surmise  that  Schweitzer  himself  would 
hardly  approve  the  addition.  One  of  the  main  theses  of  his 
book  was  that  there  could  be  no  sequel  to  it.  Rightly  understood 
the  history  of  the  attempts  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus  was  the  record 
of  a  process  leading  by  inexorable  logic  to  the  grand  disjunction  : 
44  Either  Wrede  or  Schweitzer ;  either  thoroughgoing  scepti¬ 
cism  or  thoroughgoing  eschatology  ”  ;  in  other  words,  either  you 
accept  Schweitzer’s  solution  of  the  problem  or  you  give  up  the 
problem  as  insoluble.  Tertivm  non  dattir.  But  if  a  disjunctive 
proposition  is  to  stand,  it  must  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  ;  and 
time  has  shown  that  Schweitzer’s  disjunction  does  not.  It  is, 
therefore,  legitimate  to  say  44  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus — 
continued 

There  is,  however,  this  much  in  Schweitzer’s  statement  of 
the  case,  that  progress  in  this  study  since  the  Quest  was  written 
has  been,  in  the  main,  a  continuation  along  the  lines  of  which 
Wrede  and  Schweitzer  were  the  termini  a  generation  ago.  If 
we  consider  the  two  most  outstanding  developments  of  our  own 
day,  Form-criticism  and  Realized  Eschatology,  I  think  we  may  say 
that  the  first  suggestions  of  Form-criticism  are  already  present 
in  the  work  of  Wrede 1  and  others  :  and  that  Realized  Eschatology 
is  the  logical  sequel  to  Johannes  Weiss  and  Schweitzer. 

After  thirty  years  it  is  possible  at  least  to  attempt  an  appraisal  of 
Form-criticism  ;  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  it 
will  have  to  be  a  rather  drastic  writing  down.  Strictly,  the  term 
44  form-criticism  ”  should  be  reserved  for  the  study  of  the  various 
units  of  narrative  and  teaching,  which  go  to  make  up  the  Gospels, 
in  respect  of  their  form  alone.  It  is  concerned  with  the  structure 
of  these  units  ;  and  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  anecdotes  in  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke,  in  which  a 
brief  statement  of  time  and  place  leads  up  to  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Jesus  and  someone  else,  which  is  terminated  by  a 


1  Messiasgeheimnis. 
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dogmatic  pronouncement  from  our  Lord.  It  is  interesting  but 
not  epoch-making.  So  far  as  structure  goes,  similar  stories 
can  be  found  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  many  another 
place.  We  can  list  these  stories  in  the  Gospels.  We  can  label 
them — once  the  Form-critics  have  agreed  on  the  terminology  of 
their  science.  But  a  paragraph  of  Mark  is  not  a  penny  the  better 
or  the  worse  as  historical  evidence  for  being  labelled,  "  Apo¬ 
thegm  ”  or  “  Pronouncement  Story  "  or  “  Paradigm  In  fact 
if  Form-criticism  had  stuck  to  its  proper  business,  it  would  not 
have  made  any  real  stir.  We  should  have  taken  it  as  we  take  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry  or  the  forms  of  musical  composi¬ 
tion. 

But  Form-criticism  got  mixed  up  with  two  other  things.  One 
was  K.  L.  Schmidt’s  full-scale  attack  on  the  Marcan  framework  ; 
the  other  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben.  Schmidt’s 
thesis  really  asks  us  to  believe  that  Mark  was  produced  by 
putting  together  a  random  assortment  of  disconnected  anecdotes. 
Those  dealing  with  the  Passion  clearly  had  to  come  at  the  end 
of  the  collection ;  but  the  rest  were  just  fitted  together  by  the 
evangelist  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Such  a  theory  makes  too 
large  demands  on  our  credulity.  It  is  clear  that  by  the  time 
Mark  was  written  (say,  58-65),  there  were  people  who  wanted 
more  than  disconnected  anecdotes  :  they  wanted  the  story  of  the 
Ministry  as  a  whole ;  and  Mark  is  the  supply  to  meet  that  de¬ 
mand.  But  if  the  outline  had  then  to  be  created  ad  hoc9  it  can 
only  be  that  for  the  thirty  years  between  the  end  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  production  of  Mark »  Christians  in  general  were  not 
interested  in  the  story  of  the  Ministry  and  allowed  it  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  One  would  like  to  know  why  the  first  generation  were  not 
interested  while  the  second  generation  demanded  a  continuous 
narrative.  More  than  that,  we  need  some  explanation  why  it  was 
possible  for  the  details  of  the  story  to  be  remembered  and  the 
general  outline  forgotten.  It  is  not  the  normal  way  of  remember¬ 
ing  important  periods  in  our  experience.  I  should  maintain, 
therefore,  that  Schmidt’s  hypothesis  has  a  very  high  degree  of 
a  priori  improbability.  More  than  that,  I  am  increasingly 
convinced  by  prolonged  acquaintance  with  Mark  that  it  is  not 
a  patchwork-quilt,  but  that  in  the  main  it  presents  an  orderly  and 
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logical  development.  In  short,  the  title  of  the  Marcan  frame¬ 
work  to  be  regarded  as  respectable  historical  material  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  detailed  story  in  the  Gospel. 

Sitz  im  Leben  introduces  a  new  set  of  considerations,  which 
again  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Form-criticism  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  that  the 
Gospels  should  be  studied  in  the  context — so  far  as  we  can  know 
it — of  the  interests,  problems,  and  practical  needs  of  the  people 
who  first  used  them.  No  doubt  the  particular  stories  and  sayings 
were  useful  to  missionary  preachers  of  the  first  century :  no 
doubt  they  gave  guidance  to  the  early  communities  on  questions 
of  faith  and  conduct.  But  we  are  travelling  much,  too  far  and 
far  too  fast,  if  we  infer  from  that  that  they  were  created  by  the 
community  to  serve  these  ends  or  to  meet  these  needs.  In 
most  cases  it  is  equally  possible,  and  a  good  deal  more  likely, 
that  the  tasks,  problems,  and  needs  of  the  first  century  church 
affected  the  selection  of  what  went  into  the  Gospels  out  of  a  much 
larger  mass  of  material.  But  even  that  may  not  be  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  one  of  the 
chief  motives  for  preserving  the  stories  at  all,  and  for  selecting 
those  that  were  embodied  in  the  Gospels,  was  just  plain  admira¬ 
tion  and  love  for  their  hero.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  was  at 
least  as  interesting,  for  his  own  sake,  to  people  in  the  first  century 
as  he  is  to  historians  in  the  twentieth. 

That,  however,  is  a  consideration  that  hardly  weighs  with 
the  most  ardent  explorers  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben ;  and  the  result 
is  that  they  tend  to  explain  more  and  more  in  terms  of  the  Sitz 
im  Leben  der  alten  Kirche  and  less  and  less  in  terms  of  the  Sitz 
im  Leben  Jesu  or  the  Sitz  im  Leben  des  jiidischen  Volkes.  So 
Professor  Bultmann’s  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  is  an 
account,  not  of  how  the  life  of  Jesus  produced  the  tradition, 
but  of  how  the  tradition  produced  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  when 
the  work  of  the  tradition  has  been  undone,  there  is  very  little 
of  Jesus  left.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  disseminated 
incredulity  of  Bultmann’s  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition 
has  its  nemesis  thirty  years  later  in  his  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testament,  in  which  a  perfunctory  thirty  pages  or  so  is  devoted  to 
the  theology  of  Jesus  himself,  while  a  hundred  or  more  are 
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occupied  with  an  imaginary  account  of  the  theology  of  the 
anonymous  and  otherwise  unknown  M  Hellenistic  Communities 

There  is  a  simple  test  that  can  be  applied  to  theories  that 
suggest  that  the  tradition  about  Jesus  is  in  any  considerable  degree 
the  creation  of  the  Christian  community.  We  possess  a  fair 
selection  of  the  written  works  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  in  the  Church  during  the  period  in  which  the  Gospel 
tradition  took  shape.  St.  Paul’s  letters  were  all  written  before 
the  earliest  Gospel.  The  Roman  community — the  traditional 
home  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel — possessed  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
before  it  possessed  the  Roman  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  Pauline 
letters  abound  in  utterances  which  could  easily  be  transferred  to 
Jesus  and  presented  to  the  world  as  oracles  of  the  Lord.  How 
many  are?  None.  It  seems  a  little  odd  that,  if  the  story  of 
Jesus  was  the  creation  of  the  Christian  community,  no  use  should 
have  been  made  of  the  admirable  materials  offered  by  one  of  the 
most  able,  active,  and  influential  members  of  the  community. 

To  speak  candidly,  I  And  myself,  after  a  good  deal  of  labour 
in  this  field,  being  gradually  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
that  passes  for  historical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  consists  not  in 
asking  of  any  story  in  the  tradition :  “  Is  it  credible  in  itself  ?  ” 
but :  “  What  motive  could  the  Church  have  had  for  telling  this 
tale?  ” — which  can  easily  become  the  question :  “  What  motives 
led  the  Church  to  invent  it  ?  ”  The  danger  is  that  what  is 
entitled  "  Life  of  Christ  ”  or  the  like  should  turn  out  to  be  in  fact 
a  psychological  novel  about  a  large  number  of  anonymous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  primitive  Church.  And,  what  is  worse,  that  this 
brand  of  fiction  should  enjoy  a  greater  credit  than  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  has  only  to 
consult  the  voluminous  life  of  Jesus  written  by  the  late  Professor 
Guignebert.  Present  M.  Guignebert  with  a  couple  of  verses 
of  Mark  or  Q  and  his  mind  at  once  became  a  prey  to  doubts  and 
misgivings  of  all  kinds :  present  him  with  a  couple  of  pages  of 
M.  Loisy’s  imaginative  reconstructions  of  what  “  must  have 
happened”  in  the  early  Church — what  must  have  happened 
commonly  designates  that  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  except 
the  writer’s  inclination  to  believe  it — and  he  will  swallow  the  lot 
at  one  gulp. 
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I  venture  to  think  that  this  kind  of  thing  has  gone  on  too  long. 
It  may  be  granted  that  the  stories  in  the  Gospels  have  forms.  It 
may  also  be  granted  that  the  early  Church  found  the  stories 
useful  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  It  may  even  be  granted  that  the 
Church  might  have  invented  them.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from 
what  the  Church  might  have  done  to  what  the  Church  in  fact 
did ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  abandoning  the  study 
of  the  branch  of  fiction  known  as  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  in 
favour  of  an  unbiased  examination  of  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  Gospels.  This  is  not  to  suggest  a  return  to  fundamentalism  : 
it  is  merely  to  ask  that  the  Gospels  should  be  taken  for  what  they 
profess  to  be :  not  theological  treatises  or  manuals  of  behaviour, 
but  information  about  an  extremely  interesting  and  import 
tant  person  known  to  his  Jewish  contemporaries  as  Jesus  bar 
Joseph  of  Nazareth,, to  the  Roman  authorities  as  Jesus,  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Nazareth,  Pretender  to  the  Jewish  throne,  and  to 
his  followers  as  Jesus  the  Messiah  and  Lord.  The  career  of  such 
a  person  must  have  an  interest  of  its  own  and  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  the  openings  of  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  seem  to  me  to 
suggest  that  this  interest  was  the  most  effective  motive  behind 
both  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  Gospel  material.  I 
submit  that  what  is  long  overdue  is  a  return  to  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  as  historical  documents  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
rather  than  as  psychological  case-material  concerning  the  early 
Christians. 

I  turn  now  to  the  progress  of  thoroughgoing  Eschatology. 
Schweitzer’s  interpretation  is  vulnerable  at  many  points.  It 
can  be  urged  against  it  that  it  depends  on  a  thoroughly  uncritical 
use  of  the  Gospels,  particularly  the  First.  It  can  be  urged  that, 
in  spite  of  the  moving  eloquence  with  which  the  story  of  Jesus 
according  to  Schweitzer  is  told,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  its  hero  is  a  deluded  fanatic.  But  those  are  not 
the  points  that  seem  most  impressive.  The  real  answer  to 
thoroughgoing  eschatology  was  given  by  one  of  our  greatest  New 
Testament  scholars,  who  was  himself  deeply  influenced  by 
Schweitzer — F.  C.  Burkitt.  In  the  Epilogue  to  his  book,  The 
Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  (pp.  1 30  f.),  he  says  :  “  There 
is  a  sense,  on  the  eschatological  view,  in  which  it  is  true  to  say 
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that  Jesus  had  radically  changed  the  messianic  ideal.  He  had 
changed  it,  not  by  *  spiritualizing  '  it,  but  by  adding  to  it.  The 
ideal  of  King  Messiah,  coming  in  glory  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
judge  the  world  and  vindicate  the  elect  of  God,  he  left  untouched, 
but  he  prefixed  to  it  a  Prologue.  He  prefixed  to  it  not  a  doctrine 
about  Messiah,  but  the  actual  course  of  his  own  career.  We  call 
it  his  Ministry. — Why?  Because  his  view  of  the  office  of  the 
Man  who  was  predestined  to  be  Messiah  was  that  he  should 
*  minister  *  to  the  needs  of  God’s  people  (Mark  x.  45).  According 
to  Mark,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  to  be  killed,  believing 
that  thereby  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  come.  And  his  great 
resolve  has  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  amazing  success.” 

Along  with  that,  let  me  put  a  personal  reminiscence.  Burkitt 
came  to  Wesminster  in  my  student  days  and  read  a  paper  to  the 
College  Theological  Society  on  this  subject.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  that  followed  the  point  was  made  that  if  the  life  of 
Christ  is  construed  on  the  lines  of  thoroughgoing  eschatology 
it  can  only  be  described  as  a  gigantic  mistake.  Burkitt ’s  reply 
was  in  effect :  “  Mistake  or  no  mistake  it  has  sent  Schweitzer 
himself  to  Africa  as  a  medical  missionary.” 

Put  those  two  things  together,  and  it  emerges  that  the  thing 
that  really  matters  in  the  story  of  Jesus  is  not  the  eschatological 
theory  but  the  ministerial  practice.  The  Prologue  in  fact  makes 
nonsense  of  the  expected  sequel ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  no  calamity 
but  a  positive  relief  that  there  is  no  Parousia  of  the  conventional 
Jewish  pattern.  Similarly  the  thing  that  really  matters  for 
Schweitzer,  the  thing  of  eternal  import,  is  the.  thing  that  on  his 
own  theory  he  ought  to  call  interim  Ethic.  The  work  in  Africa 
that  commands  our  unstinted  admiration  and  respect  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  what  Burkitt  calls  the  Prologue.  In  a  word,  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  Jesus  of  the  eschatological  theory, 
the  permanently  effective  thing  right  down  to  the  life  of  Schweitzer 
himself,  is  the  non-eschatological,  even  the  anti-eschatological 
element.  The  interim  Ethic  is  the  permanent  moral  force: 
the  Prologue  has  become  the  whole  drama. 

1  hat,  I  surmise,  is  the  foundation  fact  upon  which  the  theory 
of  Realized  Eschatology  must  be  based.  For  the  essence  of  this 
position  is  that  we  say  :  “  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  not  a  prelude 
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to  the  Kingdom  of  God :  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  And  if  it 
is,  we  have  to  begin  revising  our  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
light  of  the  Ministry.  And  that  means  that  once  more  we  are 
driven  back  upon  the  task  of  treating  the  Gospels  as  historical 
documents,  using  all  the  resources  of  exact  scholarship  and 
strict  historical  method  for  the  task.  We  need  not  ask  that  the 
documents  should  be  exempt  from  any  of  the  tests  that  are 
applied  to  other  ancient  historical  texts ;  but  we  must  ask  that 
they  should  be  taken  seriously  as  evidence  for  the  events  they 
purport  to  describe ;  and  in  the  first  instance  as  evidence  for 
those  events  rather  than  for  the  states  of  mind  of  first-century 
Christians. 

I  suspect  that  this  will  mean  retracing  our  steps  in  some 
directions  and  reopening  some  questions  that  had  been  thought 
to  be  completely  closed.  Thirty  years  ago,  for  example, 
Schweitzer  was  able  to  write  off  the  Fourth  Gospel  completely 
so  far  as  history  was  concerned.  D.  F.  Strauss  had  disposed 
of  it  once  and  for  all.  Today  we  are  not  so  sure.  There  is  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  enshrines  a 
tradition  of  the  Ministry  which  is  independent  of  the  Synoptic 
tradition,  of  Palestinian  origin,  and  on  some  points  quite  possibly 
superior  to  the  Synoptic.  The  question  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  wide  open  again. 

We  may  well  rejoice  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  quest 
of  the  historical  Jesus.  True,  the  rejoicing  will  not  be  universal. 
There  are  those  who  watched  the  thoroughgoing  historical 
scepticism  of  Wrede  become  more  thoroughgoing  still  in  Bult- 
mann  and  Guignebert  and  said  in  their  hearts  something  like : 
“  Well,  that’s  that.  I  take  refuge  in  the  Councils  of  the  un¬ 
divided  Church.”  Unfortunately  for  that  policy  the  councils 
of  the  undivided  Church  had  already  assumed  the  general  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  documents.  They  cannot  be 
used  to  solve  the  historical  problem,  only  to  bypass  it.  Others 
seek  theological  safety  in  a  revived  or  modified  Calvinism. 
Bultmann  himself  seeks  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
ruthless  criticism  by  insisting  that  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  historicity  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testaments  presents 
men  in  every  age  with  the  challenge  to  make  their  decision 
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(Entscheidung),  i.e.  their  submission  to  God.  That  is  all  very 
fine  and  it  speaks  of  things  that  truly  belong  to  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  Entscheidung  is  not  the  differentia  of  Christianity. 
It  is  something  which  Christianity  shares  with  Islam.  The  really 
characteristic  things  about  Christianity  are  the  things  that  have 
already  been  liquidated  by  Bultmann’s  critical  work.  So  he 
finds  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  maintain  at 
one  and  the  same  time  that  the  Cod  of  the  true  religion  is  a  God 
who  reveals  himself  in  history,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  can  never  be  based  upon  the  results  of  historical 
enquiry. 

But  if  God  does  reveal  himself  in  history,  it  is  there  if  anywhere 
that  we  must  find  him.  If  God  spoke  through  the  prophets  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  should  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible 
what  was  said  to  them  and  what  it  meant.  If  God  spoke  through 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  it  is  vitally  important  to  know  as  fully 
and  as  accurately  as  possible  what  sort  of  life  and  death  became  the 
medium  of  God’s  revelation.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  his¬ 
torical  enquiry.  And  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  pessimistic 
about  it. 

After  many  years  of  work  at  the  problems,  I  confess  that  I 
am  increasingly  convinced  that  in  the  Gospels  we  have  the 
materials — reliable  materials — for  an  outline  account  of  the 
ministry  as  a  whole.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  produce  such  an 
outline  and  that,  when  produced,  it  will  dovetail  into  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  that  it  will  fit  with  what  we  otherwise  know  about 
contemporary  Jewish  faith  and  life  in  Palestine.  It  will  also 
make  sense  in  the  context  of  Roman  imperial  policy  in  the  Near 
East.  And  it  will  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  the  Church.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  fit  in  all  the  details.  The 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lasted  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ; 
and  his  public  career  was  hardly  less  than  eighteen  months  and 
may  well  have  been  a  good  deal  more :  and  all  the  records  we 
possess  can  be  read  in  a  few  hours.  The  gaps  are  enormous. 
But  we  have  some  details  ;  and  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  these 
short  stories,  parables,  sayings,  poems,  and  so  on,  which  govto 
make  up  the  Gospels  themselves,  epitomize  the  whole  story. 
Each  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  window  through  which  we  can 
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view  the  ministry  as  a  whole ;  a  vantage-point  from  which  we 
can  take  a  Pisgah-view  of  the  authentic  Kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  very  much  work  still  to  be  done  here.  I  believe 
that  as  it  progresses  we  shall  find  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  a 
piece  of  real  history  in  the  sense  that  it  is  fully  relevant  to  the 
historical  situation  of  its  own  time,  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
passionate  convictions  and  the  gnawing  needs  of  our  Lord's  own 
contemporaries.  And  just  because  it  was  so  relevant  to  their 
life,  we  shall  find  it  relevant  to  our  own  today.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  hear  less  and  less — and  1  shall  not  be  sorry — about  the 
Urmensch  and  the  rest  of  the  Religionsgeschichtliche  menagerie. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  have  to  do  some  drastic  revision  of  the 
notions  we  have  inherited  from  R.  H.  Charles — and  when  we  do 
it  we  shall  have  to  use  materials  which  we  owe  almost  entirely 
to  Charles’s  learning  and  scholarship.  There  is  a  vast  deal  to  be 
done  and  it  is  infinitely  well  worth  doing.  The  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus  is  still  a  great  and  most  hopeful  enterprise. 

Even  the  most  tedious  discourse  must  end  sometime ;  and 
as  this  one  began  with  thanks  for  the  past,  let  it  end  with  hopes  for 
the  future.  I  speak  for  all  here  in  expressing  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  all  good  may  attend  the  College  in  the  days  to  come ;  and 
very  high  among  the  blessings  I  wish  this  College  is  that  she  may 
continue  to  foster  and  encourage  this  great  enterprise  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus. 


2. 


THE  LIFF  OF  TFSl  JS  • 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  AVAILABLE  MATERIALS. 

(1943) 

SOME  time  ago  I  published 1  a  short  article  on  the  question. 
Is  it  possible  to  write  a  Life  of  Christ  ?  That  article  indicates 
the  main  lines  along  which  I  propose  to  tackle  the  problem 
before  us  ;  and  I  begin  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  its  main 
points. 

First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  possible  to  write  a 
Life  of  Jesus,  if  by  that  we  mean  something  like  Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson  or  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone.  The  reason  is  simple  : 
the  materials  are  not  available.  Not  a  single  chronological 
point  can  be  fixed  with  certainty.  The  life  of  Jesus  lasted 
probably  between  thirty  and  forty  years :  concerning  at  least 
twenty-eight  of  them  we  know  precisely  nothing  at  all.  What 
information  we  have  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  public  career 
of  Jesus,  that  is,  with  the  last  period  of  his  life,  a  period  whose 
length  is  uncertain,  but  probably  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  about  three.  But  there  is  not  even  enough  material  for 
a  full  account  of  the  Ministry.  It  lasted  at  least  a  year — I 
should  say  a  good  deal  longer — and  all  we  know  about  it,  including 
duplicate  narratives,  can  be  read  in  a  few  hours. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal.  This  touches  both  the  individual 
narratives  and  sayings  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented. 
Did  the  events  narrated  in  the  Gospels  really  happen  just  as 
they  are  described,  and  did  the  actual  sequence  of  events  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  sequence  of  narratives  ?  What  allowances  must 
we  make  for  the  editorial  activities  of  Evangelists  and  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  sources  which  they  used?  How  has  the  material 


1 Expository  Times ,  liii  (May,  1942),  248-251. 
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been  affected — perhaps  even  created — by  the  practical  needs  of 
the  Early  Church  ?  These  and  other  questions  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  our  materials  are  subject  to  all  the  varieties  of 
criticism — textual,  synoptic,  and,  of  course,  form-criticism. 
What  is  left  when  they  have  done  their  work  depends,  in  any 
particular  instance,  on  the  scholar  who  is  handling  these  tools  ; 
and  we  get  all  kinds  of  results  from  the  rigidly  conservative 
to  the  rigidly  radical.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  extravagances  and 
fads  of  individuals,  there  is  a  steady,  if  slow,  progress  in  the 
scientific  sifting  and  weighing  of  the  evidence,  and  it  can  fairly 
be  claimed  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to-day  to  assess  the 
evidence  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  than  any  previous  genera¬ 
tion  of  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  that  further  progress  is  barred. 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  the  problem  of  how  to 
use  what  materials  we  have  to  the  best  advantage.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  we  must  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Eduard 
Meyer,  and  set  the  stories  about  Jesus  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  history  of  Religion  and  Civilization  from  about  300  B.C. 
to  about  A.D.  300,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  from  the  days  when  the  tide  of  Hellenistic  civiliza¬ 
tion  began  to  flood  over  the  East  till  the  days  when  the  counter- 
currents  of  missionary  Christian  religion  swept  irresistibly 
westwards  over  the  Roman  Empire.  Within  those  six  centuries 
lies  a  shorter  period,  from  about  168  B.c.  to  A.D.  135,  the  period 
of  the  Jewish  struggle,  from  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  to  the 
revolt  of  Bar  Cocheba,  from  the  fjasidim  to  R.  Akiba.  Here 
the  tide  of  Hellenism  was  checked,  and  here  for  the  first  time 
the  world  was  presented  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  martyr. 
Within  this  narrower  period  lies  the  actual  turn  of  the  tide, 
the  first  decisive  movement  appearing  in  the  missionary  activities 
of  St.  Paul.  Right  at  the  critical  point  lies  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  at  the  very  centre  where  so  many  conflicting  ideals  and 
ambitions  clash.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  the  historian 
is  to  try  to  place  our  pieces  of  evidence  in  their  proper  setting 
in  this  great  context  in  the  hope  that  so  placed  they  will  shape 
themselves  into  a  clear  and  convincing  portrait  of  Jesus  and 
at  the  same  time  illuminate  the  whole  period. 
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So  much  by  way  of  introduction  :  now  we  turn  to  the  closer 
examination  of  the  materials.  The  first  and  obvious  division 
is  that  between  information  supplied  in  the  New  Testament 
(primarily,  of  course,  the  Gospels,  but  also  the  other  books,  in 
particular,  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles),  and  that  found  in 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  pagan  writings  outside  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  extra-canonical 
material  first. 

From  the  Christian  side  we  have  a  considerable  and  in¬ 
creasing  mass  of  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Agrapha.1  The 
former  present  some  very  interesting  features.  First  of  all, 
their  scope :  this  can  be  most  vividly  seen  if  we  consider  the 
contents  of  Walter  Bauer’s  great  book  on  the  subject.2  Bauer 
set  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a  life  of  Jesus  could  be  written,  using 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  as  the  material.  His  narrative,  so 
composed,  occupies  279  pages.  Of  these  the  first  hundred  are 
taken  up  by  the  parentage,  birth,  and  childhood,  and  the  last 
hundred  and  twenty .  with  the  Passion  narrative ;  nine  pages 
are  occupied  by  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the 
whole  public  ministry  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  occupies  pp.  110-158 
— forty-nine  pages.  The  disproportion  is  most  striking :  it 
reflects  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ  or,  in  theological 
terms,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement.  The  concentration 
of  interest  on  these  two  points  is  the  continuation  of  a  process 
which  is  already  at  work  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  ;  for  when, 
for  example,  the  narrative  material  peculiar  to  Matthew  is 
examined,  it  is  found  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  concerned 
with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  and  with  the  Passion. 

This  limitation  of  interest  is  accompanied  by  peculiarities 
of  taste.  Many  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  are  incompatible  with  what  is  given  in  the  Canonical 
Gospels.  Stories  are  told,  which  are  merely  grotesque  when 

1  Most  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  given  in  English  in  M.  R.  James, 
The  Apocryphal  New  Testament ,  pp.  1-193.  A  very  full  collection  of  Agrapha 
is  that  of  Resch,  Texte  und  Untersuchimgen ,  N.F.  xv,  2  ed.  1906. 

2  Das  Lehen  Jesu  im  Zeitalter  der  neu tes tamen tlichen  Apokrypken,  1909. 
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they  are  not  actually  revolting.  I  would  add  that  the  peculiar 
quality  of  these  Apocryphal  tales  is  not  uniform :  sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  a  throwback  to  the  primitive  fascination  by  and 
dread  of  the  supernatural ;  sometimes  the  story  seems  to  have 
a  definite  theological  axe  to  grind.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  horrid  stories  told  about  the  super¬ 
natural  little  bully  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  carefully 
constructed  narrative  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter ,  narrative  composed 
with  one  purpose — to  support  the  Docetic  interpretation  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Passion.  But  they  have  one  thing  in 
common  :  they  are  fiction. 

The  Agrapha  are  on  a  different  footing.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  are  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus,  which  have 
been  preserved  outside  the  accepted  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels.  They  vary  in  the  quality  of  their  attestation  and  in 
inherent  credibility.  Probably  the  best  known  and  best  attested 
is  the  saying  attributed  to  the  Lord  in  Acts  xx.  35  :  ‘It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  \  Almost  equally  well  known  is 
the  one  spoken  to  the  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  preserved 
in  Codex  Bezae  at  Lk.  vi.  4 :  ‘  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest 
what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not, 
thou  art  cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law  \  There  are  a 
good  many  more  not  so  well  known  :  for  example,  this  one 
reported  by  Origen  in  a  Homily  on  Jeremiah :  ‘  The  Saviour 
himself  says  :  “  He  that  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire.  He  that  is 
far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom  *V  1  It  is  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  decide  about  some  of  these  sayings.  A  priori 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  should 
not  have  survived  outside  the  four  accepted  Gospels ;  and 
when  some  of  those  that  offer  themselves  are  examined  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  against  them.  Others  again  do  not  com¬ 
mend  themselves  at  all ;  and  there  is  a  third  group  which  defy 
decision. 

We  turn  to  the  Jewish  accounts.  These  include  statements 
in  the  Talmud  and  later  Jewish  literature,  and  three  passages  in 
Josephus,  of  which  one  concerns  John  the  Baptist,  one  Jesus, 

1  Codex  Bezae  —  Resch  No.  23 ;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jer.  =  Resch  No.  150. 
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and  the  third  James  the  Lord’s  brother.1  The  Talmudic  and 
later  Jewish  pieces  resemble  the  Christian  Apocryphal  Gospels 
in  being  tendentious :  they  differ  only  in  the  nature  of  their 
tendencies.  That  of  the  Jewish  writings  is  definitely  hostile. 
Whereas  many  of  the  Christian  apocryphs  fabricate  miracles 
as  evidence  of  the  supernatural  character  of  their  hero,  the 
Jewish  writings  explain  all  the  miracles  claimed  by  the  Christians 
as  works  of  magic  and  sorcery  which  Jesus  had  learned  in  Egypt. 
While  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  continually  add  embroideries 
to  the  story  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Jewish  writings  turn  the 
whole  thing  into  a  scandalous  tale  of  an  intrigue  with  a  Roman 
soldier.  Clearly  we  cannot  hope  for  much  in  the  way  of  reliable 
data  from  sources  of  this  character. 

One  point  is  worth  noting  :  it  is  that  the  farther  we  go  back 
in  the  Jewish  tradition  the  more  scanty  the  references  to  Jesus 
become.  The  later  Jewish  romances  are  of  some  size ;  the 
Talmudic  references  are  considerably  less  in  extent ;  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  Mishnah,  there  are  no  direct  references 
at  all.2  It  may  well  be  that  this  paucity  of  references  is  just 
what  we  ought  to  expect.  Both  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue 
were  well  aware  of  the  value  of  silence  and  neglect  as  weapons 
against  persons,  movements,  and  doctrines  that  were  not 
approved.  There  is  a  most  instructive  passage  in  the  Ecclesi ~ 
astical  History  of  Eusebius  quoting  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
on  the  subject  of  heretical  literature.3  The  great  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  says  : 

4  But  as  for  me,  I  read  both  the  compositions  and  the  traditions  of  the 
heretics,  polluting  my  soul  for  a  little  with  their  abominable  thoughts,  yet 
all  the  while  deriving  this  advantage  from  them,  that  I  could  refute  them 

1The  Talmudic  texts  are  edited  by  Dalman  as  an  appendix  to  Laible’s 
Jesus  Christos  im  Talmud;  the  later  Jewish  writings  are  published  and  fully 
discussed  by  S.  Krauss,  Das  Lebert  Jesu  nach  jiidiscken  Quellen .  There  is  a  large 
literature  grown  up  around  the  Josephus  passages :  the  best  statement  and 
discussion,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  in  his  book  Josephus 
the  M<m  and  the  Historian ,  pp.  125-153.  Cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  Theologisch  Tijd~ 
sckrift,  xlvii.  135-144. 

2  There  are  a  few  possible  veiled  allusions  but  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 
as  an  absolutely  certain  reference  to  Jesus.  The  passages  usually  quoted  in 
this  connexion  are  Yebamoth ,  iv.  13  ;  Aboth ,  v.  19 ;  Sanhedrin ,  x.  1  f. 

3Eus.  H.E.,  VII,  vii.  1-3.  (Lawlor  and  Oulton's  translation.)  Cf.  De 
Labriolle,  Les  Sources  de  VHistoire  du  Montanisme ,  Introduction,  pp.  ix-xv. 
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for  myself  and  loathed  them  far  more.  And  indeed  a  certain  brother,  one 
of  the  presbyters,  attempted  to  dissuade  and  frighten  me  from  becoming 
involved  in  the  mire  of  their  wickedness,  for  he  said  that  I  should  injure 
my  own  soul ;  and  said  truly,  as  I  perceived.  But  a  vision  sent  by  Cod 
came  and  strengthened  me,  and  a  word  of  command  was  given  me,  saying 
expressly :  “  Read  all  things  that  may  come  to  thy  hand.  For  thou  art 
able  to  sift  and  prove  each  matter ;  which  thing  was  originally  the  cause 
of  thy  faith.”  I  accepted  the  vision,  as  agreeing  with  the  apostolic  saying 
addressed  to  the  stronger  :  “  Be  approved  money-changers 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  Jewish  authorities  in  the  earlier 
period  thought  that  oblivion  would  be  a  better  ally  against 
the  new  religion  than  any  polemical  propaganda  they  could 
devise. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  by  the  pagan  materials. 
The  remarkable  feature  here  is  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity. 
If  we  except  the  brief  notice  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  1  (published 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century),  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  consequence.  One  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
this  silence.  If  Jesus  had,  as  some  have  imagined,  actually 
staged  a  revolt  against  the  Roman  Empire,  we  should  doubtless 
have  hea^d  more  about  him  from  the  Roman  historians.  Their 
silence  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  that  no  such  rising  took 
place :  that  the  Cross  was  a  preventive  rather  than  a  punitive 
measure. 

The  famous  and  much-disputed  Testimonium  Flavianum  runs 
as  follows  in  Thackeray’s  translation  :  2 

*  Now  about  this  time  arises  (or  “  is  bom  " — yiverai)  Jesus,  a  wise 
man,  if  indeed  he  should  be  called  a  man.  For  he  was  a  doer  of  marvellous 
deeds,  a  teacher  of  men  who  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure  ;  and  he  won 
over  to  himself  many  Jews  and  many  also  of  the  Greek  (nation).  He  was 
the  Christ.  And  when,  on  the  indictment  of  the  principal  men  among  us. 
Pilate  had  sentenced  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  (or  perhaps 
rather  “  been  content  with  ”)  him  at  the  first  did  not  cease ;  for  he  appeared 
to  them  on  the  third  day  alive  again,  the  divine  prophets  having  (fore)told 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And 
even  now  the  tribe  (or  "  race  ” — <f>v\ov)  of  Christians,  named  after  him, 
is  not  extinct.* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  sort  of  Christian  could  have 
deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  interpolate  this  cool,  objective, 

1  Arm.,  xv.  44.  Auctor  nominis  eius  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per 
procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat. 

2  Josephus  the  Man  and  the  Historian ,  136  f. 
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patronising,  and  faintly  contemptuous  paragraph  into  the  text 
of  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
passage  as  it  now  stands  is  not  what  Josephus  wrote :  that,  in 
fact,  the  original  was  even  cooler  and  more  contemptuous  than 
the  existing  text,  and  that  the  features  most  objectionable  to 
early  Christian  piety  have  been  toned  down  or  removed.  The 
question  has  been  carefully  discussed  by  Thackeray,  and  I 
will  mention  two  points  only.  First  there  is  the  crucial  sentence  : 
6  X/hotos  oStos  w-  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statements  of 
Origen  1  that  Josephus  ‘  did  not  admit  our  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  *  or  ‘  disbelieved  in  Jesus  as  Christ '  together  with 
Jeromes’  variant  reading  credebatur 2  point  in  the  one  direction, 
namely  that  Josephus  wrote  eVo/xt^ero  and  that  some  pious 
Christian  made  what  appeared  to  him  the  obvious  and  necessary 
correction.  If  so,  Josephus  testified  that  Jesus  was  considered 
(by  his  followers)  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  second  is  a  con¬ 
jectural  emendation,  but  a  very  attractive  one,  attributed  to 
Heinichen  and  regarded  with  considerable  favour  by  Thackeray. 
It  involves  reading  TAAH0H  in  place  of  TAAH0H,  with  the 
result  that  Jesus  becomes  ‘a  teacher  of  men  who  receive  the 
abnormal  with  pleasure’.  I  should  regard  these  two  restora¬ 
tions  as  probable,  and  the  former  as  practically  certain. 

Josephus  then  becomes  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
existed,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  wonder-worker,  that  he  was 
a  teacher  with  unusual  views,  that  he  had  a  following  who 
regarded  him  as  Messiah,  that  he  was  crucified  by  Pilate  on 
information  laid  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  that  his  followers 
had  experiences  which  convinced  them  that  he  was  still  alive 
and  active,  and  that  (regrettably  perhaps)  the  Church  was  still 
in  existence  when  Josephus  wrote. 

This  Jewish  account  of  the  matter  can  be  paralleled  in  the 
small  collection  of  evidence  which  Klausner  extracted  from 
the  mass  of  Rabbinic  material.  The  greater  part  of  this  material 

lComm.  in  Malt.,  x.  17  (ed.  Klostermann)  tov  ’fycrovv  ■qfiui v  ov  Kara - 
Sefa/tcvo?  etvat  Xpiarov. 

c.  Cels.,  i.  47  (ed.  P.  Koetschau),  o  S’  awros*,  kclltoi  ye  dmarrdjp  rq>  ’/ijaoy 

OJS  XpLOTCp ,  £>7]T<Zv  T7)P  CUTtW  Tljs  TU)P  ' IepOG oXvflWP  TTT<JJG€UJ<;  KtX • 

2  De  uir.  ill.,  xiii.  (Migne,  P.L.  xxiii.,  col.  663). 
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is  quite  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  history ;  but  Klausner 
did  succeed  in  distilling  out  enough  to  make  a  short  narrative 
paragraph.  It  runs  as  follows  : 1 

*  There  arc  reliable  statements  to  the  effect  that  his  name  was  Yeshua* 
(Yeshu)  of  Nazareth ;  that  he  “  practised  sorcery  ”  (i.e.  performed  miracles, 
as  was  usual  in  those  days)  and  beguiled  and  led  Israel  astray ;  that  he 
mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise ;  that  he  expounded  Scripture  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Pharisees ;  that  he  had  five  disciples ;  that  he  said 
that  he  was  not  come  to  take  aught  away  from  the  Law  or  to  add  to  it ;  that 
he  was  hanged  (crucified)  as  a  false  teacher  and  beguiler  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover  which  happened  on  a  Sabbath ;  and  that  his  disciples  healed  the 
sick  in  his  name.' 

If  we  set  these  two  Jewish  accounts  side  by  side,  we  find 
that  they  agree  on  certain  essential  points.  Both  present 
Jesus  as  a  wonder-working  teacher,  some  of  whose  doctrine 
did  not  square  with  scribal  orthodoxy :  *  both  agree  that  he 
was  crucified.  On  the  second  of  these  two  points  Tacitus 
gives  explicit  confirmation ;  and  it  can  be  argued  that  his 
description  of  Christianity  as  a  ‘  mischievous  superstition  * 8 
implies  that  Jesus  had  been  a  religious  teacher.  The  common 
element  in  all  three  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  about  Christ  may  thus  be  represented  by  the  formula 
(iftev8o)8t8acrKa\o<;  i<TTCLvp(ofj.evos 4 — a  crucified  (false)  teacher. 

If  now  we  turn  from  these  external  testimonies  to  the 
earliest  ascertainable  form  of  the  canonical  tradition  about  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  we  find  that  this  same  formula  will  cover  the 
basic  elements  discovered  by  Synoptic  source-analysis.  For 
what  source-criticism  gives  us  is  two  types  of  document :  the 
narrative  and  the  didactic.  The  classical  representatives  of 
the  two  types  are  Mark  and  Q.  Now  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  in  Mark  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  available  space  is 
given  to  the  Passion  narrative,5  that  the  Passion  narrative  is 
the  climax  of  the  story  and  the  nerve  of  the  argument,  and 

1  J.  Klausner,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  p.  46. 

2  The  agreement  about  unorthodoxy  in  the  teaching  depends  on  accepting 
Heinichen’s  emendation  of  Josephus  mentioned  above. 

*  Ann.,  xv.  44:  repressaque  in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursum 
erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Iudaeam,  originem  eius  mali,  sed  per  urbem  etiam, 
quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque. 

4  St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  i.  23  ;  ii.  2  ;  Gal.  iii.  I.  Xpiaros  iaravptofievos. 

5  I  think  that  the  amount  is  sometimes  exaggerated. 
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that  it  is  the  part  of  the  Gospel  which  offers  the  most  stubborn 
resistance  to  disintegration  by  form-critical  analysis.  It  is 
natural  to  make  the  inference  that  in  all  probability  the  first 
section  of  the  Gospel  narrative  to  take  definite  and  permanent 
shape  was  the  story  of  the  Passion.  Q  is  the  earliest  known 
manual  giving  a  systematic  account  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.1 

These  two  primitive  types  of  document  answer  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  Passion  story  which  is 
the  core  of  Mark’s  Gospel  is  likewise  the  core  of  the  missionary 
preaching  of  the  earliest  days  :  *  We  preach  a  crucified  Messiah  * ; 
*  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesus  the 
Messiah  and  a  crucified  Messiah  at  that  * ;  ‘  Galatians  .  .  . 
before  whose  eyes  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  placarded  crucified  \2 
The  preaching  of  the  Cross  was  the  means  by  which  converts 
were  to  be  made.  The  manual  containing  the  record  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  con¬ 
verted  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  order  into  which 
they  were  incorporated. 

Something  similar  may  be  observed  in  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  ground-plan  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  gives  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Cross  (with  an 
appendix  on  the  Jewish  problem)  followed  by  instruction  in 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  :  the  death  of  Christ  for  men  and 
the  life  of  men  in  Christ.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  Pauline  corpus,  e.g.  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and 
also — though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  exigencies  of  polemics 
— in  Galatians  and  Philippians. 

The  formula  *  Crucified  Teacher  ’  thus  covers  the  earliest 
statements  about  Jesus  whether  pagan,  Jewish,  or  Christian. 
The  differentia  of  the  Christian  statements  is  the  assertion  that 
the  Crucified  Teacher  is  the  Messiah.  It  is  this  differentia 
that  is,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it  in  the  fifties  of  the  first  century,  4  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness  \3 

1  I  have  discussed  the  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  attempted  a 
reconstruction  and  exposition  of  Q  in  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesust  pp. 

301-440. 

2  I  Cor.  i.  23  ;  ii.  2  ;  Gal.  iii.  1. 

3  I  Cor.  i.  23.  Foolishness  (fitopia)  as  opposed  to  oo<f>ta.  Paul’s  answer 
io  the  criticism  of  the  Hellenistic  world  is  that  the  crucified  Messiah  is  not 
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Why  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews?  Because  a  crucified 
Messiah  was  a  flat  contradiction  of  Jewish  convictions  and 
hopes.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  the  glorious  vindicator  of 
Israel  and  the  Israelite  ideal  against  the  wicked  cruelty  and 
godlessness  of  the  world-empires.  A  crucified  Messiah  was 
a  Messiah  defeated  by  the  heathen  empire,  and  that  was  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Why  foolishness  to  the  Gentiles? 
Because  a  crucified  Messiah  meant  to  them  merely  a  dangerous 
agitator  very  properly  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 
A  justly  convicted  criminal  of  this  kind  could  not  even  be¬ 
thought  of  as  a  potential 4  saviour  ’  or  *  benefactor  ’  of  mankind.1 

These  considerations  determine  the  nature  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic.  To  the  Jewish  critic  it  must  be  said  that 
the  crucified  JVIessiah  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  highest  hopes 
of  Hebrew  religion.  This  involves  an  appeal  toTriieOld 
Testament  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  proof-texts  (testi- 
monia),  a  process  whose  earliest  stages  can  be  clearly  discerned 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Messianic  cross  goes  back,  in  my 
opinion,  to  Jesus  himself.2  It  is  taken  up  in  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.3  It  reaches  its  fullest  development  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  more 
than  any  other  appears  to  be  concerned  to  commend  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  Jewish  people. 

To  the  Gentile  world  it  must  be  said  that  the  Cross  was  a 
miscarriage  of  justice ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  point  that  is 
underlined  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  where  the  Passion  is  a 
martyrdom  and  Jesus  a  crucified  benefactor  of  mankind.  This 
appears  most  clearly  in  those  parts  of  Luke  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  gospel,  and  particularly  in  the  4  Proto-Lukan  *  story  of 

foolishness  but  the  very  wisdom  of  God  (I.  Cor.  i.  24).  Surely  Paul  in  this  verse 
is  not  using  Svvafu?  and  oo<f>ia  as  mere  abstract  nouns  :  surely  he  means  that 
Christ  on  the  Cross  is  the  power  of  God  in  action — one  might  almost  say  God’s 
mighty  act  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  God’s  wise  purpose  in  the  very  moment 
of  its  fulfilment. 

1  Cf.  H.  Preisker,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte ,  pp.  189-208,  and  literature 
there  cited.  2  Lk.  xxii.  37.  Cf.  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus ,  633  f. 

3  E.g.  I  Cor.  xv.  3 ;  Mk.  xiv.  49  (Mk.  xv.  28  must  be  rejected  on  textual 
grounds).  On  the  Christian  appeal  to  the  O.T.  in  general  see  G.  Schrenk  in 
Kittel’s  Theoi  Wb.  zum  N.T.,  i.  755-761. 
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the  trial  of  Jesus,  in  which  Pilate,  well  aware  of  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  and  anxious  to  acquit  him,  is  overborne  by  the 
violent  clamour  of  the  mob. 

.This  means  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  essentially  apolo¬ 
getic"  works,  the  one  malTirig^itiTappeal  to  Jews,  the  otheFTo 
GentHes..rlAt  this  point  it  may  Be  urged  thaTto  admit  that 
two  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  a  controversial  axe  to  grind 
is  most  damaging  to  their  reputation  as  sober  historical  docu¬ 
ments.  And  with  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fundamental  issue  raised  by  Form-criticism.2  The  matter  can 
be  put  in  this  way.  The  Gospels  show  clear  signs  of  propa¬ 
gandist  intention.  Source-criticism  takes  us  back  to  earlier 
collections  of  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus :  and  study  of  these 
collections  seems  to  reveal  motives  at  work.  The  collections 
were  made  with  a  purpose,  and  it  can  be  plausibly  argued  that 
the  purpose  was  governed  by  the  immediate  practical  needs  of 
the  Christian  community  in  preaching  to  the  outsider,  instructing 
the  convert,  defending  the  Gospel  against  its  Jewish  or  Gentile 
critics.  Then  the  vital  question  is  :  did  the  motives  which 
produced  these  collections  create  the  units  of  which  they  are 
made  up  or  only  select  them  from  a  larger  mass  of  available 
material  ?  Again,  supposing  that  the  units  were  selected  rather 
than  created,  have  they  been  transmitted  in  their  original  state 
or  have  they  been  modified  in  the  process?  And,  supposing 
that  they  have  been  modified,  were  the  forces  that  modified 
them  foreign  to  the  original  impulse,  or  were  they  continuations 
of  it  ?  Do  the  modifications  work  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
out  more  clearly  the  original  intention  of  Jesus  or  do  they 
obscure  and  distort  his  meaning  ?  These  are  questions  of  the 
highest  importance  which  can  be  answered  only  by  painstaking 

1  That  the  early  Church  had  different  ways  of  approach  to  Jews  and  Gentiles 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  later  apologetic  literature,  e.g.  Justin  Martyr’s  two 
Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  ;  Tertullian’s  four  works  addressed  to 
Gentiles  (Ad  Nationes,  Apologeticum,  De  leslimonio  animae,  Ad  Scapulam)  and 
one  to  Jews  ( Aduersus  Judaeos). 

2  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  Form-critical  issue,  but  one  of  historical 
judgement  on  documents  as  wholes.  For  Form-criticism,  when  it  attends  to 
business,  is  occupied  with  single  units  of  narrative  or  discourse  studied  from 
one  special  point  of  view ;  and  our  earliest  sources  except  for  a  few  Agrapha 
and  the  Pericope  de  Aduliera,  are  already  collections  of  such  units. 
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study  of  the  documents  as  wholes  and  of  the  individual  pericopae. 
The  final  test  is  whether  there  emerges  from  the  study  a  portrait 
of  Jesus  that  will  make  sense  of  the  whole  mass  of  material, 
so  that  we  can  say :  Jesus  being  like  that,  and  his  followers 
being  what  they  were,  this  was  bound  to  be  the  outcome.  So 
far  from  Jesus  being  the  product  of  the  tradition,  he  is  im¬ 
peratively  required  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  tradition  as  we 
know  it  exists  at  all. 

The  service  of  Form-criticism  is  that  it  compels  attention 
to  four  points  :  (a)  Sitz  im  Leben ;  (b)  the  question  of  order 
— real,  topical,  or  merely  mnemonic;  (c)  the  Marcan  frame¬ 
work  ;  (d)  the  historical  value  of  individual  pericopae.  On 
each  of  these  matters  something  must  be  said. 

(a)  The  question  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben ,  the  concrete  historical 
situation  to  which  a  Gospel  story  or  saying  really  belongs,  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  As  it  is  usually  posed  the  question 
requires  us  to  decide  between  a  Sitz  im  Leben  Jesu  and  a  Sitz 
im  Leben  der  alien  Kirche .  In  most  cases  it  would  be  relevant 
to  add  a  third  possibility,  a  Sitz  im  Leben  des  jiidischen  Volk.es. 
The  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  answered  a  priori ,  but  only 
after  very  careful  examination  of  each  case.  In  particular  it 
is  necessary  to  be  on  guard  against  the  tacit  assumption,  all  too 
easily  made,  that  the  possible  historical  contexts  of  a  story  or  saying 
are  mutually  exclusive  :  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  saying  is 
the  mot  juste  for  some  Church  situation  in  the  fifties  of  the 
first  century,  it  cannot  also  be  the  actual  spoken  word  of  Jesus 
in  some  situation  in  the  Ministry.  The  truth  is  that  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  the  story  of  the  Ministry  overlap.  The 
Church  was  in  existence  almost  as  soon  as  the  Ministry  began. 
The  Church  in  the  New  Testament  means  Peter  and  James  and 
John  and  the  rest ;  but  we  do  not  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
Resurrection  for  that  group  to  be  formed.  Further,  while  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  first  Good  Friday  and  the  first 
Easter  introduced  many  new  factors  into  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  Church,  and  set  many  old  ones  in  a  new  perspective, 
nevertheless  there  were  issues  that  remained  substantially 
unchanged,  and  many  issues  which  became  explicit  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  were  implicit  in  the  Ministry.  Finally,  before 
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we  too  hastily  assume  that  one  of  the  main  creative  tasks  of 
the  Primitive  Church  was  the  putting  back  of  its  own  ideas  and 
beliefs  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  there  is  one  fact  worth  pondering. 
We  have  a  considerable  collection  of  the  written  works  of  one  of  . 
the  most  productive  minds  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  St.  Paul.  All 
his  letters  were  probably  written  before  any  of  the  Gospels.  They 
abound  in  striking  sayings,  brilliant  ideas,  and  definite  expressions 
of  belief — a  magnificent  quarry  for  any  evangelist.  Yet  how  many 
Pauline  sayings  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  ? 

(b)  We  have  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
certainly  no  journalists  in  attendance  on  our  Lord  during  the 
Ministry  and  no  stenographers  taking  down  accurate  reports  of 
all  that  was  said.  We  are,  in  fact,  dependent  on  what  people 
remembered  of  the  things  seen  and  heard.  Now  people  re¬ 
member  a  long  series  of  things  mostly  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways  ;  either  by  getting  them  into  some  sort  of  logical  sequence 
or  by  means  of  catchwords.  Both  methods  were  in  common 
use  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  and  both  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gospel  material.  The  structure  of  the  Mishnah  is  an  example 
of  the  logical  arrangement  of  a  great  mass  of  material  under 
topical  headings  ;  and  the  Talmud  is  full  of  examples  of  catch¬ 
word  connexions  where  a  word  or  idea  occurring  at  the  end 
of  one  section  suggests  the  topic  that  will  occupy  the  next. 
Similarly,  in  the  Gospels,  we  have  only  to  compare  Matthew’s 
sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  parallel  discourse  in  Luke,  to 
see  how  the  various  topics  attract  to  themselves  other  logically 
relevant  matter ;  and  this  holds  of  all  the  great  discourses  in 
Matthew.  The  sayings  that  make  up  these  discourses  are 
there  not  because  they  were  all  spoken  by  Jesus  on  a  single 
occasion  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  appear,  but  because 
someone  was  interested  in  having  an  anthology  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  on  this  or  that  topic.  Similarly  with  catchwords. 
The  stock  example,  Mk.  ix.  48-50,  is  as  good  as  any :  v.  48 
is  linked  to  v .  49  by  the  word  4  fire  ’ ;  v.  49  is  linked  to  v.  50 a, 
and  that  to  the  independent  saying  in  v.  50 b  by  the  word  4  salt  \ 
These  connexions  are  purely  verbal :  the  real  connotation  of 
4  salt  ’  is  different  in  all  three  cases,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sayings  is  a  pure  mnemonic  device. 
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While  this  arrangement  of  material  by  topics  or  by  sound 
associations  is  obviously  most  appropriate  in  making  collections 
of  sayings,  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  it  may  affect 
the  order  of  narrative  also.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
conversational  formula :  4  Speaking  of  x  reminds  me  of  an 
interesting  experience  .  .  /.  This  leads  on  to  some  anecdote 
which  has  no  real  connexion  with  the  previous  story  except 
the  mnemonic  link.  Or  again  for  the  purposes  of  character¬ 
drawing  we  may  select  incidents  from  widely  separate  periods 
of  a  man’s  life  in  order  to  show  that  his  attitude  to  this  or  that 
changed  or  did  not  change  as  he  grew  older.  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  similar  processes  may  lie  behind  the  Gospel  records. 
For  example  in  Mk.  ii.  1-iii.  6  we  have  a  series  of  disputes  between 
Jesus  and  the  religious  authorities  :  did  they  occur  in  precisely 
that  order  at  that  time,  or  did  someone,  before  Mark  began  to 
write  his  Gospel,  make  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  this  sort 
which  the  Evangelist  later  incorporated  into  his  work  ? 

(c)  Questions  of  the  kind  just  raised  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  really  vital  problems,  that  of  the  reliability  of 
the  Marcan  framework.  Any  attempt  at  a  full  discussion  of 
that  problem  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  must  be 
left  to  another  occasion.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  state 
conclusions.  These  are :  (i)  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard 
the  Marcan  framework,  in  all  its  details,  as  a  rigid  and  un¬ 
alterable  scaffolding,  into  which  everything  must  somehow  be 
fitted ;  (ii)  that,  while  many  concessions  may  have  to  be  made 
to  the  disruptive  criticism  of  Mark,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case 
that  a  good  deal  of  structure  remains.  When  the  lath  and 
plaster  is  removed,  it  appears  that  there  is  some  solid  masonry 
underneath.  The  main  outline  is  an  outline  of  what  really 
happened.  Here  we  may  take  in  Q,  our  other  main  source. 
Q,  I  believe,  gives  a  topical  order  which,  again  in  its  main 
features,  reflects  the  real  order.  Roughly  speaking  Mark  as  a 
whole  leads  up  to  the  Cross  and  Resurrection  :  Q  as  a  whole 
presupposes  these  events.  Mark  gives  the  realities  of  Christian¬ 
ity  :  Q  its  ideals.  Mark  gives  the  foundation  on  which  Christian 
life  is  to  be  built :  Q  gives  the  plan  for  building  on  that  founda¬ 
tion.  That  the  two  documents  supplement  one  another,  interpret 
one  another,  and  reflect  one  another  in  the  way  they  do  is  evidence 
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not  only  of  their  general  reliability  but  also  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  the  most  intimate  and  real  connexion  between  the  life  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

(d)  On  the  historical  value  of  the  individual  pericope  Form- 
criticism,  like  other  kinds  of  criticism,  can  make  suggestions. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  the  criteria  to  be  employed.  Within  its 
limits  it  is  a  useful  test ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  an 
infallible  touchstone. 

The  importance  of  these  considerations  in  any  attempt  to 
write  the  *  life  ’  of  Jesus  is  obvious.  The  Church  preaches — 
and  has  always  preached  from  the  beginning — Christ  crucified 
and  risen.  That  is,  the  Gospel  is  the  proclamation  of  a  supreme 
act  of  God  (a  kerygma),  not  the  memoir  of  a  distinguished  prophet 
lately  deceased.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  primitive 
preachers  of  Christianity  came  into  the  world  with  the  story  of 
Jesus,  saying  to  men  :  ‘  Look  at  this  and  do  your  best  \  The 
primitive  ferygma  is  not  good  advice  or  good  example  but  good 
news. 

The  kerygma  stresses  the  following  points  : 

[  (a)  The  TJavidicTdescent  of  Jesus. 

(b)  The  Ministry  (in  the  most  general  terms,  without  details). 
i  (c)  The  Cross. 

I  (<0  The  Resurrection  and  Exaltation. 

\  (e)  The  Second  Coming. 

These  five  points  are  enclosed  in  a  dogmatic  framework,  which 
itself  makes  two  further  points  : 

(i)  All  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  God’s  plan  announced 
beforehand"^  the  Prophets. 

(ii)  The  way-ofi  salvation  is  to  accept  and  submit  to  the  will 
of  God  now  fully  revealed  in  Christ.^ 

In  all  this  the  Ministry  has  a  bare  mention  ;  but  detailed  account 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  that  made  it  up  there  is  none. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  we  have 
gospels  which  offer  a  narrative  of  the  Ministry.  We  have 
what  Luke  calls  in  his  Preface  a  diegesis  of  the  things  that  had 
happened,  a  detailed  narrative  that  links  the  Ministry  with  the 
Passion.  How  was  the  transition  from  kerygma  to  diegesis 
made?  There  lies  one  of  the  most  fascinating  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  Gospel  problems. 


3. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC 
TRADITION:  THE  GOSPEL  OF  MARK. 

(1944) 

THE  first  lecture  in  this  series  dealt  with  the  materials  for  a 
Life  of  Jesus  outside  the  New  Testament.  We  saw  that 
the  reliable  extra-canonical  evidence,  though  very  small  in 
amount,  corroborates  some  essential  points  in  the  primitive 
Christian  £en/g/na.  We  found  that  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  statements  agree  in  presenting  the  figure  of  a  crucified 
teacher,  with  this  difference  that  whereas  the  non-Christian 
sources,  both  Jewish  and  pagan,  regard  him  as  a  false  teacher 
who  fully  deserved  the  fate  that  overtook  him,  the  Christian 
sources  make  the  amazing  claim  that  the  crucified  teacher  is  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  world.  To  rebut 
Jewish  and  pagan  criticisms  and  to  establish  Christian  claims,  it 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  necessary  to 
describe  the  ministry.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  do  this  in  general 
terms,  merely  asserting  that  Jesus  taught  as  one  having  authority, 
or  that  he  went  about  doing  good  :  it  was  imperative  to  produce 
specimens  of  those  oracles  which  had  made  so  tremendous  an 
impression,  and  of  those  mighty  acts  and  gracious  deeds  of  service 
which  had  drawn  men  and  women  to  him  and  fastened  their 
hopes  upon  him.  To  convince  or  convert  the  outsider  detailed 
evidence  in  support  of  Christian  claims  was  urgently  required. 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  words  and  deeds  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  already  members  of  the  Christian 
community.  If  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  were  to  be 
authoritative  for  Christians,  there  was  every  reason  why  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  s  Ministry  should  be  made  available  in 
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the  Church.  And  indeed  we  have  striking  evidence  that  this 
was  the  case.  In  the  fifties  of  the  first  century  we  find  Paul 
dealing  with  the  moral  problems  of  the  Corinthian  community, 
and  discriminating  carefully  between  matters  on  which  he  can 
quote  a  ruling  from  the  Lord  and  those  on  which  he  can  offer 
only  his  own  opinion.1  Again,  in  dealing  with  the  disorders  of 
Corinthian  Eucharistic  worship,  he  appeals  direct  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  account  of  what  Jesus  did  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
evidently  taking  it  for  granted  that  that  should  be  the  norm  for 
all  Christians."  The  inference  has  been  drawn,  rightly  I  think, 
that  even  at  this  early  date  there  were  available  some  more  or  less 
systematic  collections  of  the  Lord's  teachings.  It  is  possible, 
even  probable,  that  such  collections  of  teaching,  and  of  narrative 
too,  were  more  numerous  than  we  commonly  suppose,  and  that 
much  of  the  material  contained  in  them  has  been  lost  beyond 
recovery.  Some  of  the  fragments  in  Resch’s  great  collection  of 
Agrapha  may  well  be  the  wreckage  of  early  compilations  of 
sayings.  Again,  Synoptic  criticism  and  Form-criticism  alike 
converge  on  the  conclusion  that  between  the  unorganised  mass 
of  isolated  pericopce  and  isolated  logia  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
completed  Gospels  on  the  other,  there  were  blocks,  groups,  or 
aggregations  of  sayings  or  narratives,  some  of  which  in  whole  or 
part  went  to  the  construction  of  our  existing  Gospels.  In  Mark, 
for  example,  besides  the  Passion  narrative,  there  are  other  groups 
which  resist  the  attempt  to  break  them  up  into  their  constituent 
elements.  Thus  the  section,  Mk.  iv.  35— v.  43,  to  which  we 
shall  return  later,  is  recognised  by  Dibelius  and  K.  L.  Schmidt 
as  probably  a  unity  before  Mark  wrote.  This  is  a  group  of 
miracle  stories,  including  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  the  cure  of 
the  Gerasene  demoniac,  the  cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood,  and  the  raising  of  Jairus’  daughter.  Similar  aggregations 
are  Mk.  i.  23-38  (incidents  placed  on  one  day  in  Capernaum), 
n  15—in.  6  and  xii.  13-27  (disputes  with  opponents:  possibly 
the  two  groups  are  really  parts  of  a  single  collection  broken  up 
by  the  Evangelist)  ;  and,  if  Professor  Dodd’s  hypothesis  is  right 
Mk.  i.  14-15,  21-22,  39;  ii.  13;  iii.  76-19;  vi.  7,  12-13,  30 


Cf.  I  Cor.  vii.  10  f. ;  ix.  14 ;  Moffat!  s  Commentary  on  I  Cor.  p.  80 ;  A.  M. 
Hunter,  P aul  and  his  Predecessors ,  pp.  52-61.  2  J  xj  23  ff 
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(an  outline  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  broken  up  to  accommodate 
other  detailed  materials).1  The  Evangelist’s  task  may  well  have 
been  to  select,  simplify,  and  reduce,  in  order  to  bring  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unwieldy  mass  of  material  within  the  compass 
of  his  papyrus  roll.  It  is  clear  from  the  treatment  of  Mark  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  editing,  or  even 
sub-editing ;  and  what  has  happened  in  the  case  that  we  can 
check  has  doubtless  happened  in  many  another  case  that  we 
cannot  check.  We  know  what  Matthew  and  Luke  did  to  Mark : 
we  can  only  guess  what  Mark  did  to  the  pre-Markan  sources, 
and  what  Matthew  and  Luke  did  to  sources  other  than  Mark. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  turn  to  the  earliest 
of  our  canonical  Gospels,  that  of  Mark.  This  is  the  document 
upon  which,  more  than  any  other,  any  critical  attempt  to  write 
the  life  of  Jesus  must  depend.  What  does  it  offer  ?  It  presents 
an  outline  of  the  Ministry,  starting  from  the  activity  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  ending  with  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  true  text  of  Mark  ends  at  xvi.  8 
with  the  words  i<l>ofiovvTo  yap — ‘  for  they  were  afraid  ’.  There 
has  been  much  debate  on  the  question  whether  a  sentence  may 
end  with  yap,  and  enough  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to 
show  that  the  thing  is  possible  ;  but  it  has  been  forcibly  argued  2 
that,  while  i<f>ofiovvTo  yap  may  conceivably  be  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  it  cannot  well  be  the  end  of  a  Gospel,  or  even  of  a 
paragraph.  We  must  suppose  that  the  end  of  the  Gospel  is 
lost,  and  that  the  additional  verses  which  appear  in  our  manu¬ 
scripts  are  attempts  to  repair  the  damage. 

How  much  of  the  original  has  been  lost  ?  To  this  question 
a  firm  answer  is  not  possible  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  amount  is  not  great.  For  the  moment 
we  leave  the  end  of  the  Gospel  and  turn  to  the  beginning. 

The  opening  of  Mark  has  long  been  as  difficult  a  problem  to 
commentators  as  its  close,  in  some  ways  even  more  difficult. 
Verse  1  offers  a  subject  with  no  predicate;  verses  2  and  3  a 
subordinate  clause  with  no  main  clause ;  and  verse  4  gives  a 

1  See  Dodd’s  article  *  The  Framework  of  the  Gospel  Narrative  \  in  Expos . 
Times,  xliii.  pp.  396-400. 

2  By  W.  L.  Knox,  in  Harvard  TheoL  Rev .  xxxv.  pp.  13-23. 
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statement  of  fact  about  John  the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  have 
some  links  in  thought  with  what  has  gone  before,  but  no  obvious 
grammatical  connexion.  Various  solutions  of  the  problem  have 
been  proposed.  One  of  them — that  defended  by  C.  H.  Turner1 — 
would,  if  it  could  be  accepted,  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  opening 
of  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us  intact.  It  consists  in  taking 
verse  1  as  subject  and  verse  4  as  predicate  of  a  single  sentence, 
with  verses  2  and  3  as  a  long  parenthesis.  The  sense  then  is 
(in  Turner’s  words) :  ‘  the  beginning  of  the  Good  News  of 
Jesus  .  .  .  was  John  the  Baptist’s  preaching  of  a  baptism  of  re¬ 
pentance  ’.  It  is  true  that  this  interpretation  has  support  from 
the  Greek  Fathers,  but  even  so  it  is  more  ingenious  than  con¬ 
vincing.  If  we  reject  it,  as  I  think  we  must,  the  most  obvious 
alternative  is  to  put  (with  Hort  and  von  Soden)  a  full  stop  at  the 
end  of  verse  I,  which  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  title  or 
superscription  to  the  whole  book.  Here  again,  if  we  may 
regard  the  verse  as  genuine,  it  will  be  evidence  that  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  lost. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  by  a  difficulty  raised  forty  years 
ago  by  Spitta,8  who  argued  that  if  verse  1  is  a  title,  and  the  story 
proper  begins  with  verse  2,  then  we  have  to  account  for  the 
strange  fact  that  an  Old  Testament  text  is  cited  as  a  proof-text 
before  any  event  has  been  mentioned  which  could  be  regarded 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  question.  The  normal 
order  is  that  first  the  fact  is  stated,  and  then  the  relevant  text  is 
cited  with  the  formula  kclOcos  yeypanrac  or  the  like. 

That  this  difficulty  is  a  real  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  have  rearranged  the  order,  presumably 
independently  of  one  another.  Both  begin  with  a  note  of  time 
(Mt. :  eV  Se  t<us  rjpepav;  i, ceiWt?.  Lk. :  eV  erei  Se  nevTCKcuSeKaTcp 
.  .  .  Awa  Kai  Katcu/ja),  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
appearance  of  John  and  his  preaching  of  repentance.  Then 
comes  the  proof-text  from  Isaiah. 

So  far  as  Mark  is  concerned  Spitta’s  solution  is  that  the 
Gospel  lacks  both  beginning  and  end.  The  text  offered  by  the 
best  MSS.  is  already  patched  up  by  the  addition  of  verse  1 .  But 

1  A  New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture ,  Part  III,  p.  50. 

2  Z.N.W.,  V  (1904).  pP.  305-308. 
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once  the  patch  is  removed,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  genuine 
beginning  has  been 'lost. 

There  are  other,  and  even  more  drastic  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  opening  verses.  Some  commentators  have  taken  verse  1 
as  the  title  of  the  book  and  rejected  verses  2  and  3.  Others  would 
reject  verses  1-3  altogether,  and  regard  the  story  as  beginning 
with  verse  4.  These  methods  get  rid  of  some  of  the  difficulties  ; 
but  they  leave  us  with  a  very  abrupt  opening  in  verse  4,  so  abrupt 
that  if  we  suppose  the  authentic  text  of  Mark  to  begin  there,  the 
corollary  would  almost  inevitably  be  that  the  true  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  lost,  and  that  verses  1-3  are  patchwork  of 
the  same  order  as  the  various  *  endings  . 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  1  think,  that  Mark  as  we  know 
it  is  defective  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  a  new  factor  comes  into  the  discussion,  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  the  codex  rather  than  the  roll  is  being  pushed  farther 
and  farther  back  in  the  history  of  early  Christian  book-production. 
If  the  common  ancestor  of  all  our  defective  MSS.  was  written 
in  codex  form  we  should  have  at  once  a  simple  and  satisfying 
explanation  of  the  loss  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 
For  that  is  what  would  happen  if  the  outside  leaves  of  the  book 
were  lost,  and  it  is  just  the  outside  leaves  that  are  most  liable  to 
loss  or  damage.  If  the  Gospel  was  written  in  codex  form  it 
would  make  a  relatively  small  volume.  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  has 
estimated  that  it  probably  occupied  some  thirty  pages  of  the  very 
ancient  papyrus  codex  P45.  If  we  suppose  a  much  smaller  size 
of  page  we  might  double  the  number  of  pages,  and  even  so  we 
should  have  only  about  fifteen  sheets  of  papyrus  in  the  codex. 
(The  Chester  Beatty  Isaiah,  when  complete,  consisted  of  a  single 
quire  of  1 12  leaves,  and  the  codex  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (P46) 
was  a  quire  of  104  leaves.1  Supposing  that  this  is  the  right 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  loss  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Mark  is  relatively  small  in 
extent,  since  it  is  probable  that  only  the  outside  pair  of  leaves 
would  be  likely  to  be  lost  through  fair  wear  and  tear.  But 
though  small  in  extent  it  must  also  be  very  early  in  date,  for 
neither  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  nor  at  the  end  is  there 

1  Cl.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  The  Chester  Beatty  Biblical  Papyri.  Fasc.  I,  pp.  9  S. ; 
Fasc.  Ill  Supplement,  p.  viii ;  Fasc.  VI,  pp.  v  f. 
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any  convincing  indication  that  Matthew  and  Luke  were  any 
better  off  than  we  are. 

I  turn  now  to  the  much-discussed  testimony  of  the  Elder 
John  quoted  by  Papias  and  from  Papias  by  Eusebius : — 1 

This  also  the  elder  used  to  say.  Mark,  indeed,  having 
been  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  accurately,  howbeit  not 
in  order,  all  that  he  recalled  of  what  was  either  said  or  done 
by  the  Lord.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord,  nor  was  he 
a  follower  of  His,  but,  at  a  later  date  (as  I  said),  of  Peter ; 
who  used  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  needs  [of  the 
moment],  but  not  with  a  view  to  putting  together  the 
Dominical  oracles  in  orderly  fashion  :  so  that  Mark  did  no 
wrong  in  thus  writing  some  things  as  he  recalled  them.  For 
he  kept  a  single  aim  in  view  :  not  to  omit  anything  of  what 
he  heard,  nor  to  state  anything  therein  falsely.’ 

This  passage  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  tradition  about 
Markan  origins  as  Papias  held  it  early  in  the  second  century.2 
The  Elder  John,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  takes  us  a  little  farther 
back,  perhaps  into  the  closing  years  of  the  first  century,  that  is, 
within  some  thirty  years  of  the  writing  of  Mark,  on  the  commonly 
accepted  date.  Let  us  see  what  the  testimony  of  the  Elder 
comes  to. 

First  of  all  it  claims  that  at  least  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  Mark  derived  his  material  was  the  teaching  of  Peter.  As 
no  other  source  is  mentioned,  we  may  assume  that  the  Elder 
believed  that  the  teaching  of  Peter  was  the  only,  or  at  least  the 
principal,  one.  We,  too,  may  well  believe  that  it  was  the 
principal,  though  not  necessarily  the  only,  source.  Secondly,  it 
is  made  clear  that  Mark  himself  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Lord :  like  Luke  he  was  dependent 
for  his  materials  on  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word.3  Thirdly,  the  information  which  he 

1  H.E.  iii.  39.  15.  Lawlor  and  Oulton’s  translation. 

2  The  late  Dr.  Vernon  Bartlct  argued  strongly  for  a  date  about  110  for 
Papias'  Expositions.  See  Amidlia  Corolla,  pp.  15-44. 

3  Tlie  absoluteness  of  this  statement  may  be  modified  if  one  possible  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fragmentary  first  line  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  be  accepted. 
In  that  case  Mark  will  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  incidents  of  the  Ministry. 
See  Zahn,  Geschichte  dcs  nilichm  Kanons ,  iii,  pp.  18  ff. 
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derived  from  Peter  had  been  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  as  hermeneutes ,  interpreter,  to  the  Apostle,  (I  have 
suggested  elsewhere1  that  this  office  may  have  included  the 
duties  of  a  private  secretary  and  an  aide-de-camp.)  Further,  it 
was  not  an  organised  body  of  teaching — a  course  of  lectures  by 
Peter  which  were  later  published  by  Mark.2  It  was  a  loose 
collection  of  the  sayings  and  stories  which  the  Apostle  had 
brought  out  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
The  way  in  which  this  kind  of  thing  happened  can  be  illustrated 
from  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  Here  we  see  the  teaching  or  practice 
of  the  Lord  adduced  as  authoritative  for  the  settlement  of  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  the  Corinthian  community.  These 
quotations  are  very  precious  ;  but  they  are  not  very  numerous  ; 
and  we  may  imagine  that  Mark  might  have  been  a  long  time  with 
Peter  and  still  not  have  got  anything  like  a  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  Ministry. 

When  Mark  decided  to  write  a  connected  account  of  the 
Ministry,  he  had  these  unorganised  sayings  and  anecdotes  which 
he  had  heard  during  his  attendance  on  Peter.  The  Elder  clearly 
implies  that  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  going  to  Peter 
and  asking  to  have  these  pieces  arranged  in  order.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  had  come  to  an  end,  either  by  the  death  of  Peter  or  for 
some  other  reason.3  Mark  thus  had  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
his  reminiscences  of  Peter’s  teaching  and  such  other  material  as 
he  possessed.  That  other  material  was  at  his  disposal  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt.  We  need  not  suppose  that  he  came  to 
Peter  with  his  mind  a  tabula  rasa .  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  the 
John  Mark  of  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  he  must  have  known 

1  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  p.  23,  n.  I. 

2  As,  for  example,  Adamson  s  lectures  on  the  history  of  modem  philosophy 
were  posthumously  published  from  his  students*  notebooks,  and  at  once  became 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

3  This  consideration  settles  the  translation  of  yevopevos  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Papias  statement.  We  must  render  4  having  been  *  with  Lawlor 
and  Oulton  rather  than  4  having  become  *  with  Lightfoot  (Apostolic,  Fathers , 
p.  529).  In  all  probability  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  use  of  ycvopevos  as 
we  use  4  ex-  *  to  indicate  the  holder  of  an  office  now  given  up.  See  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Vocabulary ,  p.  126. 
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a  great  deal  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus  before  he  became  Peter’s 
assistant.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  know  about  John  Mark  and 
his  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  facts  about  Jesus 
before  he  attached  himself  to  Peter. 

The  earliest  piece  of  evidence  about  Mark — if  it  can  be  accepted 
as  such — is  a  bit  of  autobiography  embodied  in  his  Gospel.  In 
Mk.  xiv.  51  f.  we  read  that 

*  A  certain  young  man  followed  with  him,  having  a  linen 
cloth  wrapped  round  him  over  his  naked  body :  and  they 
lay  hold  of  him ;  but  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  naked  ’. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that : 

(a)  This  bit  of  narrative  is  peculiar  to  Mark. 

(i b )  It  cannot  well  be  derived  from  any  of  the  disciples,  since 
they  had  already  run  away  ;  and  the  description  does  not  suggest 
that  the  young  man  himself  was  one  of  the  Twelve. 

(c)  It  can  hardly  come  from  Jesus,  who  apparently  had  no 
further  communication  with  his  friends  after  the  arrest. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  story  came  from  the  young 
man  himself :  and  it  is  in  itself  so  insignificant  a  detail  that  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  Mark  should  have  troubled  to  relate 
it  unless  he  himself  was  the  young  man.  From  this  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  conjecture  that  the  reason  why  the  young  man  came 
to  be  there  was  that  he  had  followed  the  party  from  the  house 
where  the  last  supper  was  held — and  that  the  house  was  his 
home.  This  again  fits  in  quite  well  with  what  we  subsequently 
learn  from  Acts  about  the  place  taken  by  Mark’s  home  and 
family  in  the  life  of  the  early  Jerusalem  community. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
theory.  It  is  this.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptics 
and  John  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  last  supper.  The  details 
are  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here,  but  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Johannine  tradition,  supported  indirectly  by 
Paul  and  the  Didache,1  makes  the  last  supper  fall  on  the  evening 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  Jewish  Passover  meal,  while  Mark, 
followed  by  Matthew,  identifies  the  last  supper  with  the  Passover 
meal.  The  opinion  of  scholars  is  still  divided  on  this  problem. 

1 1  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  bring  in  4  Proto-Luke  *  or  Luke’s  special 
source  as  a  witness  on  this  side. 
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There  are  some  who  hold  that  on  this  point  John  is  right 
as  against  the  Synoptics.  Others,  including  Dalman1  and 
J.  Jeremias,2  hold  to  the  view  that  the  last  supper  was  a  Passover 
meal.  There  is  a  third  solution  proposed  by  Billerbeck,3  who 
holds  that  in  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion,  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  about  the  calendar,  the  Passover 
was  celebrated  twice,  the  Pharisees  observing  it  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  Sadducees  on  Friday  evening.  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  fell  in  with  the  Pharisaic  arrangement.  John  records 
the  Sadducean  date.  This  is  very  ingenious ;  but  the  evidence 
on  which  Billerbeck  relies  is  too  scanty  to  warrant  any  real 
confidence  in  his  theory. 

Now  if  we  leave  Billerbeck  on  one  side  we  must  choose 
between  Mark  and  John  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of 
probability  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  John.  But  if  we  accept 
John’s  date  for  the  last  supper,  it  seems  fatal  to  the  identification 
of  the  young  man  who  fled  naked  with  Mark.  For  if  that  young 
man  was  from  the  house  where  the  last  supper  was  held,  he 
must  have  known  whether  or  not  it  was  a  Passover  meal ;  if  that 
young  man  wrote  the  Gospel  he  could  not  possibly — one  would 
think  have  forgotten  what  night  it  was  when  these  things 
happened.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  maintain  both  the 
Johannine  date  for  the  last  supper  and  the  identification  of  the 
young  man  with  Mark :  and  of  the  two  I  should  be  more  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  identification. 

We  are  on  firmer  ground  when  we  come  to  Acts.  From  the 
early  chapters  it  appears  that  Mark’s  home  and  family  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  Early  Church.  His  mother 
(at  this  time  a  widow)  was  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  community, 
and  her  house  was  a  regular  meeting  place  of  the  brethren. 
When  Peter  escaped  from  prison,  it  was  the  first  place  he  made 
for  (Ac.  xii.  12),  and  there  he  found  a  prayer  meeting  on  his 
behalf  in  progress.  Mark  was  also  in  the  movement :  he  was, 
in  fact,  what  we  call  a  Jewish  Christian.  He  accompanied  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  the  first  missionary  journey  in  the  capacity  of 
v7T7)p€TT)s  (Ac.  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  5) — assistant  or  general  factotum. 

1  Jesus-Jeschua .  pp.  80-166.  E.T.,  Jesus  Jeshuat  pp.  86-184. 

2  Die  Abendmahlsworte  Jesu.  3  Kommeniar ,  pp.  812-853. 
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He  continued  with  them  until  they  came  to  Perga,  where,  for 
some  reason,  he  decided  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Ac,  xiii.  13). 
The  result  of  this  was  that  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  planned  the 
second  journey,  Paul  would  not  have  Mark  again.  Barnabas, 
who  was  related  to  Mark  (first  cousin  or  uncle),  was  equally 
determined  to  take  him,  with  the  result  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
fell  out,  and  Barnabas  undertook  a  missionary  trip  of  his  own  to 
Cyprus,  taking  Mark  with  him  (Ac.  xv.  36-41).  These  events 
may  be  placed  in  the  late  ’forties  of  the  first  century.  There  is 
an  interval  of  about  a  dozen  years  before  we  hear  of  Mark  again 
in  Col.  iv.  10  f.  and  Phm.  24,  written  from  Rome  during  Paul’s 
detention  there.  By  this  time  Paul  and  Mark  are  completely 
reconciled.  Mark  is  praised  and  commended  to  the  Church  at 
Colossae.  It  is  suggested  that  he  may  pay  them  a  visit  in  the 
near  future.  Still  later  we  have  a  note  preserved  in  II  Tim. 
iv.  1 1  where  Timothy  is  commanded  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to 
Rome,  4  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering  7  Finally,  he  is 
referred  to  by  the  author  of  I  Peter  v.  13,  as  4  Mark,  my  son  ’. 

The  New  Testament  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Mark  had 
considerable  opportunities  of  gathering  knowledge  of  the  kind 
that  would  later  be  useful  in  the  composition  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case  that  Peter  was  the  only  one  from 
whom  he  could  learn  facts  about  the  Ministry. 

The  Patristic  evidence  from  Papias  onwards  lays  stress  on  the 
Petrine  connexion.  According  to  the  anti-Marcionite  prologue 
to  the  Gospel  Mark  was  Peter’s  dragoman,2  and  the  Gospel  was 
composed  in  Italy  after  Peter’s  4  departure  ’.  This  information 
is  also  given  by  Irenaeus.  Ecclesiastical  traditions  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (H.E.  ii.  16.  1  and  ii.  24)  declare  that  Mark  was  the 
first  to  evangelize  Egypt,  and  the  first  to  found  churches  in 

1  On  this  passage  see  P.  N.  Harrison,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles , 
p.  123. 

2  *  Marcus  adseruit,  qui  colobodactylus  est  nominatus,  ideo  quod  ad  ceteram 
corporis  proceritatem  digitos  minores  habuisset.  iste  interpres  fuit  Petri,  post 
excessionem  ipsius  Petri  descripsit  idem  hoc  in  parti  bus  Italiae  euangelium.* 
(See  De  Bruyne,  Rev.  Biblique ,  1928,  pp.  193-214;  Hamack,  SBA,  1928,  pp. 
322-341  ;  Howard,  Exp,  77.,  xlvii.  (1936),  pp.  534-538).  Hamack  assigns  the 
prologue  to  the  period  A.D.  160-180,  and  regards  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (iii. 
i,  1,  Harvey,  ii.  4  ff.)  as  derived  from  it. 
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Alexandria ;  and  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero’s  reign  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  Ministry  (XeiTou/jyia)  of  the  community  at 
Alexandria  by  Annianus.1  If  this  implies  the  death  of  Mark, 
then  Mark  died  in  63.  But  the  death  of  Mark  is  not  explicitly 
stated  by  Eusebius  in  ii.  24,  and  the  tradition  transmitted  by 
Irenaeus  puts  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  period  after 
the  c^oSos  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which,  if  it  means  their  death, 
implies  probably  a  date  after  64.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Mark’s  activities  in  Alexandria  were  terminated  by  death : 
a  founder-missionary  might  well  move  on  to  other  fields  when  he 
had  got  a  Church  established. 

The  evidence  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  2  places  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome  at  the  request  of  those  who  heard 
the  preaching  of  Peter  and  wished  for  a  permanent  record.  The 
views  of  Peter  on  this  proceeding  are  not  stated  in  the  Adwn- 
brationes  passage ;  in  Eus.  H.E.  vi.  14.  6,  he  is  represented  as 
non-committal ;  while  in  H.E.  ii.  15  he  is  said  to  have  authorised 
the  book  for  reading  in  the  churches. 

We  have  thus  evidence  from  three  centres  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  Asia,  represented  by  Papias  quoting  the  Elder ; 
Alexandria  represented  by  Clement ;  and  Rome  (with  Gaul) 
represented  by  the  anti-Marcionite  prologue  (followed  by 
Irenaeus).  The  tradition  from  these  three  centres  is  second 
century.  It  is  of  one  voice  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  preaching  of  Peter.  Clement  locates  the  composition 
in  Rome  ;  the  anti-Marcionite  prologue  says  in  partibas  Italia  ; 
Papias  gives  no  indication.  Clement  places  the  writing  in  the 
lifetime  of  Peter,  the  prologue  places  it  after  his  *  departure  ’ 
(excessio) ;  Papias  implies  that  the  Gospel  was  written  when 
Mark  was  no  longer  associated  with  Peter,  but  leaves  open  the 
question  whether  the  contact  had  been  terminated  by  Peter’s 
death  or  in''  some  other  way. 

Looking  at  this  tradition  as  a  whole,  one  begins  to  wonder 

1  For  the  Alexandrian  Episcopal  succession*  see  Hamack,  Chon i.  96  f., 
138  ff.,  202  ff. 

2  Clement  is  cited  by  Eusebius*  //.£.  ii.  15  and  vi.  14.  6 :  the  two  passages 
do  not  entirely  agree.  There  is  a  further  passage  in  the  Adumbrationes,  on  I  Pet. 
v.  13  (ed.  Stahlin*  iii.  p.  206). 
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whether  we  have  not  gone  a  little  too  fast  in  taking  Papias  and 
interpreting  him  in  the  light  of  Irenaeus  (having  settled  that 
e£oSos  in  Irenaeus  must  mean  Peter’s  death).  There  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  suggest  that  the  Alexandrian  tradition  of 
Clement  should  not  be  dismissed  without  being  carefully  weighed. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  tradition  connects 
Mark  himself  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  Even  if  this  means 
no  more  than  that  the  Alexandrian  community  was  a  daughter- 
community  of  Rome,1  it  does  imply  a  close  connexion  between 
Rome,  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Gospel,  and  Alexandria.  Secondly 
while  the  office  of  hermeneutes,  discharged  by  Mark  for  Peter, 
may  doubtless  be  understood  in  the  wide  sense  already  suggested, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  out  of  account  the  primary  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  word —  interpreter  .  But  if  Mark  was  Peter  s 
interpreter  during  such  time  as  the  Apostle  was  touring  the 
Gentile  world,  including  Rome,  that  very  fact  suggests  that  the 
tour  cannot  have  been  prolonged.  If  Peter  had  spent  many 
years  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  he  would 
surely  have  picked  up  enough  Greek  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  an  interpreter.  In  that  case  we  should  expect  that  any  of  his 
hearers  who  wished  for  a  permanent  record  of  his  teaching  could 
have  made  one  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  traditions 
regarding  the  origin  of  Mark’s  Gospel  are  not  favourable  to  the 
theory  of  a  prolonged  activity  of  Peter  in  the  Gentile  Christian 
field.  Nor  does  the  New  Testament  evidence  suggest  anything 
of  the  sort.  For  the  period  down  to  about  A.D.  50  all  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  Peter’s  base  is  Jerusalem,  and  that  his  sphere  of 
work  is  Palestine  and  Syria.  Later,  in  the  middle  fifties  there 
are  traces  in  Paul’s  Corinthian  correspondence  which  may  mean 
that  Peter’s  following  in  Corinth  was  the  result  of  a  personal 
visit  to  the  city.2  If  he  visited  Corinth,  he  may  also  have  gone 
on  to  Rome ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  presence  there  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  Acts  or  in  those  letters  of  Paul  which  probably 

1  Lietzmann,  Geschichte  der  Alten  Kirche ,  ii.  pp-  57  f. 

2  Sec  Lietzmann,  Geschichte  der  Alten  Kirche ,  i.  pp.  109  f.  That  Peter  had 
visited  Corinth  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Whether  this  opinion  (stated  in  a  letter 
to  Rome  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.E.  ii.  25.  8)  was  an  inference  from  the  Corinthian 
letters  or  rested  on  local  tradition  we  cannot  s^y. 
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belong  to  the  Roman  captivity.  Yet  those  very  letters,  which 
show  no  trace  of  Peter’s  presence,  contain  greetings  from  Mark.1 
If  Peter  had  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  some  time  between  55  and  60  ; 
if  Mark  had  been  his  interpreter  then  ;  if  after  Peter’s  departure 
from  the  city  Mark  had  taken  in  hand — at  the  request  of  the 
Roman  hearers— a  written  record  of  what  Peter  had  said; 
then  the  essential  points  in  the  evidence  would  all  be  satisfied. 

A  record  of  what  Peter  had  said  on  a  visit  of  his  kind  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  Gospel  such  as  that  of  Mark  now  is  ;  but 
it  might  well  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  such  a  work.  Further, 
if  Mark  had  acted  as  Peter’s  interpreter  in  other  places  besides 
Rome,  he  would  have  a  fairly  extensive  body  of  Petrine  re¬ 
miniscences  at  his  disposal,  when  in  Rome  he  undertook  the 
task  of  writing.2  But  Petrine  material  would  not  be  all  that 
he  had. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  Mark,  from- the  early  days 
of  the  Jerusalem  community,  was  in  touch  with  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  had  ample  opportunity  of  learning  facts  about  the 
Ministry  quite  apart  from  his  association  with  Peter.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  used  this 
information  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel,  along  with  that 
derived  from  Peter,  especially  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  Petrine  information  was  not  a  dictated  continuous  story,  but 
only  separate  pieces  or  small  groups  gathered  probably  over  a 
considerable  period  and  recalled  at  a  later  date.  We  should, 
prime  facie,  expect  to  find  in  the  Gospel  matter  that  can  be  called 
without  hesitation  ‘Petrine’;  other  material  which  may  be 
Petrine ,  and,  again,  other  which  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
assign  to  Peter  at  all.  That  expectation  is  borne  out  when  we 
examine  the  text. 

In  his  valuable  and  stimulating  commentary  on  Mark,3 
C.  H.  Turner  drew  attention  to  a  frequently  recurring  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  Gospel.  He  describes  it  thus  (p.  48) : 

1  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phm.  24. 

3  If  there  is  anything  in  this,  it  suggests  that  the  date  of  Mark  may  be  a  few 
years  earlier  than  is  usually  thought  likely.  A  date  before  60  would  be  quite 
possible. 

3  In  A  New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  Pt.  Ill,  pp.  42-124. 
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In  strong  contrast  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark’s  Gospel 
may  be  called  autobiographical.  They  write  Lives  of 
Christ,  he  records  the  experience  of  an  eye-witness  and  com¬ 
panion.  It  is  crucial  in  this  respect  to  note  the  predominant 
use  of  the  plural  in  the  narrative  of  Mark.  Time  after  time 
a  sentence  commences  with  the  plural,  for  it  is  an  experience 
which  is  being  related,  and  passes  into  the  singular,  for  the 
experience  is  that  of  discipleship  to  a  Master.  So  in  i.  21 
4  they  enter  Capernaum  ;  and  at  once  he  taught  on  the 
sabbath  in  the  synagogue  ’ ;  v.  38,  4  they  come  to  Jairus’s 
house  ;  and  he  sees  the  tumult . .  .* ;  ix.  33,  *  and  they  came 
to  Capernaum :  and  when  he  was  in  the  house  he  asked 
them  .  .  .’ ;  x.  32,  4  and  they  were  on  the  road  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  was  going  on  ahead  of  them  .  .  .’ ; 
xi.  12,  4  and  on  the  morrow,  when  they  had  left  Bethany,  he 
hungered  * ;  xi.  27,  4  and  they  came  again  to  Jerusalem  :  and 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  temple  .  .  .’  ;  xiv.  32,  4  and  they 
came  to  . . .  Gethsemane  :  and  he  saith  to  his  disciples  . . .’ . 
In  none  of  these  cases  do  either  Matthew  or  Luke  retain 
the  plural.  .  .  . 

If  the  reader  will  now  take  one  step  further  and  put 
back  Mark’s  third  person  plural  into  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  narrative,  he  will  receive  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
testimony  that  lies  behind  the  Gospel :  thus  in  i.  29,  4  we 
came  into  our  house  with  James  and  John  :  and  my  wife’s 
mother  was  ill  in  bed  with  a  fever,  and  at  once  we  tell  him 
about  her  ’. 

In  his  note  on  Mk.  i.  21  (p.  54)  Turner  gives  a  list  of  passages 
in  which  4  Mark’s  third  person  plural  may  be  reasonably  under¬ 
stood  as  representing  a  first  person  plural  of  Peter’s  discourses  ’. 
The  list  is  as  follows  :  i.  21,  29  ;  v.  1,  38  ;  vi.  53,  54  ;  viii.  22  ; 
ix.  14,  30,  33  ;  x.  32,  46 ;  xi.  1,  12,  15,  20,  27 ;  xiv.  18,  22,  26, 
32.  In  what  follows  I  shall  refer  to  the  phenomenon  appearing 
in  these  passages  as  4  Turner’s  mark  ’. 

Now  if  we  take  the  passages  that  have  Turner’s  mark  and 
examine  them  in  their  context,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  some 
cases  the  adjoining  passages  belong  naturally  to  the  passages 
with  the  mark.  For  example,  in  the  first  chapter,  verses  21-28, 
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the  account  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  the  Capernaum 
Synagogue  has  the  Turner  mark;  and  it  presupposes  verses 
16-20  which  do  not  have  the  mark,  but  which  describe  the  call 
of  the  first  four  Apostles.  Further,  in  verses  29-31,  the  cure 
of  Peter’s  mother-in-law.  Turner’s  mark  is  present ;  and  again 
verses  32-39  are  the  sequel.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  K.  L.  Schmidt 
that  verses  23-38  form  a  pre-Markan  unity.  Similarly,  iv.  35-41, 
which  has  not  the  Turner  mark,  is  bound  up  with  v.  1-20  and 
21-43,  two  passages  which  have  the  mark ;  and  again  the  whole 
section,  iv.  35  v.  43,  is  recognised  as  a  pre-Markan  unity  by 
Dibelius  and  Schmidt.  Pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry,  it  becomes 
possible  to  draw  up  a  tentative  list  of  Petrine  paragraphs  in 
Mark,  consisting  of  those  paragraphs  which  have  the  Turner 
mark  along  with  other  paragraphs  which  seem  to  attach  them¬ 
selves.  The  extent  of  the  Petrine  matter  is  as  follows  :  i.  16-39  ; 
*>•  1-14;  lii.  13-19;  iv.  35  v.  43;  vi.  7-13,  30-56;  viii.  14 — 
ix.  48 ;  X.  32-52 ;  xi.  1-33 ;  xiii.  3-4,  32-37 ;  xiv.  17-50,  53-54, 
66-72. 

The  matter  dealt  with  in  these  sections  are  the  call  of  the 
first  disciples,  the  Synagogue  service,  the  cure  of  Peter’s  mother- 
in-law,  travel-preaching  in  Galilee,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  at 
Capernaum,  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve,  the  storm  on  the 
lake,  the  cure  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac,  the  Hsemorrhousa 
and  the  raising  of  Jairus’  daughter,  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve, 
their  return  and  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  the  walking  on  the  sea 
and  the  return  to  Gennesaret,  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at 
Bethsaida,  Peter’s  confession  and  the  first  prediction  of  the  Passion, 
the  Transfiguration,  and  healing  of  the  epileptic  boy,  the  second 
prediction  of  the  Passion,  the  rebuke  to  jealousy  and  self- 
seeking  among  the  disciples.  All  these  events  are  set  on  the 
Galilean  background,  with  Capernaum  as  the  principal  centre. 

A  second  group  begins  with  the  third  prediction  of  the 
Passion,  on  the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  request  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  the  cure  of  Bartimaeus,  the  triumphal  entry, 
the  story  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple! 
the  question  about  Jesus  authority,  the  question  about  the 
time  of  the  end,  the  last  supper,  the  events  in  Gethsemane,  the 
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arrest  of  Jesus  and  removal  to  the  High  Priest’s  house,  Peter's 
denials. 

Of  the  material  that  falls  outside  this  collection  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  make  a  detailed  examination.  For  the  present 
it  must  suffice  to  notice  a  few  well-defined  blocks.  Mark  i.  1-15 
covers  the  period  prior  to  the  call  of  Peter  ;  and,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  story,  xiv.  55-65  and  xv.  1 — xvi.  8  describe  incidents  at 
which  Peter  was  not  present.  (Mk.  xiv-xvi  is  regarded  as  a 
pre-Markan  unity  by  K.  L.  Schmidt.) 

The  account  of  the  death  of  the  Baptist  (vi.  17-29)  has  its 
peculiar  problems.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  piece  of  Palestinian  (originally  Aramaic)  tradition. 
The  most  attractive  solution  is  perhaps  that  proposed  by 
J.  Thomas,1  that  the  Evangelist  has  here  made  use  of  a  written 
document  embodying  the  tradition  of  the  followers  of  John, 
what  might  be  called  the  Passio  loharmis  as  it  circulated  in  the 
Johannite2  sect. 

The  so-called  *  Little  Apocalypse  which  appears  in  the 
non-Petrine  collection,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  circulated  in 
the  Early  Church  as  a  separate  document ;  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  specimen  parables,  given  with  comment  in 
iv.  1-34,  were  extracted  from  a  collection  of  parables.  The 
passage  x.  1-12  is  regarded  by  Dibelius  3  as  a  pre-Markan  unity. 

Specially  interesting  are  the  two  groups  of  polemical  passages 
in  chapters  ii-iii  and  xii.  These  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
illuminating  discussion  by  B.  S.  Easton.4  He  observes  that  the 
former  block  ends  at  Mk.  iii.  6  with  the  statement  that  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  plotted  to  kill  Jesus :  the  latter  begins 
at  xii.  13  with  the  statement  that  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
sent  representatives  to  entrap  him  in  his  talk.  Apart  from  a 
parallel  in  Mt.  xxii.  16  to  Mk.  xii.  13,  these  are  the  only  instances 
of  ‘  Herodian  ’  in  the  New  Testament.  The  difficulty  about  the 
word,  according  to  Easton,  is  that  while  in  Galilee  ‘  Herodian  ’ 

1  Le  Mouvement  Baptiste  en  Palestine  ei  Syric,  pp.  1 10  f. 

2  Following  a  suggestion  made  by  Thomas,  I  use  Johannite  as  a  convenient 
means  of  distinguishing  persons  and  things  connected  with  the  Baptist  from  those 
connected  with  the  John  (or  Johns)  of  the  Early  Church. 

3  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,2  p.  223. 

4  Studies  in  Early  Christianity,  ed.  S.  J.  Case,  pp.  85  ff. 
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could  mean  any  official  of  Herod,  it  could  hardly  mean  that  in 
Jerusalem  where  Herod’s  writ  did  not  run.  Hence  it  must  be 
explained  in  Jerusalem  as  being  the  name  for  those  in  Jerusalem 
who  supported  Herodian  rule,  and,  since  that  was  not  in  force  in 
the  capital,  supported  the  Roman  rule  as  the  next  best  thing.1 
But  it  is  awkward  to  have  to  give  two  interpretations  of  the  same 
term.  Easton  further  noted  that  the  plot  mentioned  in  iii.  6 
leads  to  nothing,  and  indeed  comes  too  early  in  the  story.  In 
xii.  13  however,  he  argues,  the  appearance  of  the  Herodians  is 
natural.  They  were  the  one  class  of  Jews  who  favoured  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Rome. 

Easton  also  notes  that  the  matters  discussed  in  these  polemical 
passages  would  not  have  any  very  lively  interest  for  Gentile 
converts.  From  that  it  would  presumably  follow — though 
Easton  does  not  argue  the  case  in  this  way — that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  form  part  of  Peter’s  preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

Easton’s  solution  is  that  ii.  13 — iii.  6  and  xii.  13-27  originally 
formed  a  single  continuous  whole  ;  that 4  this  account  was  formed 
in  pre-Markan  times  and  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Christian  community  \2  Why  did  Mark  split  it  up  ? 
Having  begun  to  incorporate  it  where  he  does  he  had  to  4  break 
off  at  iii.  5,  for  tribute  to  Rome,  the  theme  of  the  next  paragraph 
was  paid  only  in  Judaea,  while  the  Sadducees  of  xii.  18-27  were 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  Galilee.  But  as  iii.  5  was  too  abrupt  a 
conclusion  for  the  first  part,  Mark  wrote  iii.  6,  forming  it  out  of 
the  next  sentence  in  the  tradition  (xii.  13),  without  noticing  (or 
caring)  that  he  had  made  Galilean  characters  of  the  Herodians. 
The  remainder  of  the  tradition  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  until 
his  narrative  could  treat  of  Jerusalem  events.’ 3 

All  this  seems  to  be  quite  possible.  The  only  reservation 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  in  favour  of  ii.  13-14,  the  call  of  Levi.4 
This  paragraph  seems  to  me  to  hang  together  with  the  preceding 
matter. 

With  this  somewhat  hasty  survey  of  a  large  subject  the 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  name  '  Herodian  see  H.  H.  Rowley’s  article, 
‘The  Herodians  in  the  Gospels’,  J.T.S.  xii.  (1940),  pp.  14-27. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  92.  3  Ibid. 

4  I  very  much  doubt  whether  ii.  15-17  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  ii.  13-14. 
They  could — so  far  as  Mark  goes — be  treated  perfectly  well  as  separate  paragraphs. 
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present  discussion  must  close.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
and  probably  always  will  be — many  loose  ends.  But  a  few 
things  seem  to  emerge  fairly  clearly.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
conclusion,  suggested  by  converging  lines  of  argument,  that  the 
basis  of  the  Markan  story  is  a  good  deal  broader  than  we  some¬ 
times  think.  Petrine  reminiscence  is  part  of  the  foundation, 
perhaps  the  main  part ;  but  other  sources  have  made  their 
contribution.  And  we  need  not  suppose  that  ‘  non- Petrine 
necessarily  means  inferior  in  historical  worth.  The  further  we 
go  back  the  larger  the  number  of  available  first-hand  witnesses 
becomes.  If  the  identification  of  the  Evangelist  with  John  Mark 
of  Jerusalem  is  sound,  he  was  from  the  beginning  in  touch  with 
many  such  witnesses.  And,  secondly,  if  our  interpretation  of 
the  traditions  about  Peter,  Mark  and  the  Gospel  is  anywhere 
near  the  truth,  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  may  be  put  several 
years  earlier  than  the  date  commonly  accepted. 


4. 


THE  WORK  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

(1944) 


I  HAVE  put  down  Luke’s  work  for  this  lecture  because,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  that  in  the  true  chronological  order  of  the 
Gospels  Luke  should  follow  Mark  and  precede  Matthew  and 
John.,  Both  Matthew  and  Luke  make  use  of  the  early  collection 
of  sayings  of  Jesus  known  as  Q  *:  in  the  course  of  prolonged 
and  detailed  study  of  this  source  as  preserved  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Luke  used  a  more 
—  primitive  rendering  of  the  original  Aramaic  than  Matthew. 
Similarly,  both  Matthew  and  Luke  use  Mark,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Matthew  produces  a  new,  enlarged,  and  enriched  edition 
of  Mark,  while  Luke  uses  Mark  as  a  quarry  from  which  to  extract 
such  materials  as  he  chooses  to  incorporate  in  a  new  work  of  his 
own.  This  suggests  that  by  the  time  that  Matthew  wrote,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  had  attained  a  prestige  (through  its  association 
_  with  the  name  of  Peter)  which  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  cutting 
it  about  as  Luke  had  done. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  lecture  I  shall  assume  as  a  working 
hypothesis  that  Luke  and  Acts  are  the  work  of  the  same  writer, 
who  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul, 
covered  by  the  ‘  We  *  in  the  ‘  We-passages  ’  of  Acts,  and  in  all 
probability  with  the  Luke  who  is  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  14 ; 

1 1  think  it  probable  that  Q  was  put  together  in  Aramaic  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  as  a  manual  of  instruction  for  Christian  converts.  The 
original  order  is  best  preserved  in  Luke.  The  following  portions  of  Luke  should 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  source  Q  (brackets  indicate  doubt)  :  Lk.  iii.  7-9,  16, 
17 ;  iv.  1-13 ;  vi.  20-49 ;  vii.  (I -6a),  66-9  (10),  18-35 ;  ix.  57-62 ;  x.  2, 3,  8-16, 
21-24  ;-xi.  9-26,  (27-28),  29-36,  (37-41),  42-52;  xii.  (I),  2-12,  22-34,  (35-38). 
39-46,  (47-50),  51-59 ;  xiii.  18-30, 34, 35 ;  xiv.  15-24, 26,  27.  (34, 35) ;  xvi.  13. 
16-18;  xvii.  1-6,  22-37.  For  an  attempted  reconstruction  of  Q  with  a  com¬ 
mentary,  see  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  pp.  331-440. 
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Phm.  v.  24;  II  Tim.  iv.  1 1  ;  and  possibly  (in  the  form  Aovkio?) 
in  Rom.  xvi.  21  -1 

I  begin  with  a  short  consideration  of  the  early  Church  tradition 
regarding  the  work  of  Luke.  Most  of  it  is  available  in  very 
convenient  form  for  English  readers  in  a  contribution  by  H.  J. 
Cadbury  to  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  ii.  209-264.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  about  this  material  is  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  body  of  very  early  testimony  of  the  sort  that  cannot 
be  explained  as  inference  from  statements  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  we  found  in  the  case 
of  Mark ;  and  it  calls  for  explanation.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

There  is  nothing  from  Papias.  Eusebius  gives  us  traditions 
preserved  by  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  concerning  Mark,  and  (as 
Papias  supposed)  Matthew.  But  there  is  no  word  about  Luke  ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Eusebius  would  have  reported 
it,  had  it  been  available. 

The  Muratorian  Canon,  which  may  be  taken  to  give  the 
views  current  in  Rome  in  the  second  century,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  says  : 2 

‘  The  third  book  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  Luke,  Luke 
that  physician,  who  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when  Paul  had 
taken  him  with  him  as  companion  of  his  journey,  composed  in 
his  own  name  on  the  basis  of  report.  However,  he  did  not 
himself  see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  as  he  could  “  trace 
the  course  of  events  ”  he  set  them  down.  So  also  he  began  his 
story  with  the  birth  of  John. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  could  not  be  inferred  from  the 
New  Testament  (Luke,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles)  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  student  of  the  text.  This  conclusion  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  Irenaeus,  our  other  second  century  witness  in  Europe,* 
who  not  only  gives  his  conclusions  but  sets  out  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  derived  from  the  New  Testament. 

The  African  and  Egyptian  Fathers  add  little  or  nothing. 

1  On  the  identification  of  the  Aovkos  of  Col.,  Phm.,  and  II  Tim.  with  the 
Aovkios,  of  Rom.,  and  of  both  with  the  author  of  the  ‘  We  ’-passages,  see  Deiss- 
mann,  Licht  vom  Osten*  pp.  372-377 ;  H.  J.  Cadbury  in  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
v.  489-492. 

2  Trans.  Cadbury,  Beginnings,  ii.  211. 

3  Cadbury,  ibid.,  ii.  212-221. 
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Tertullian  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Luke  was  one  of  Paul’s 
followers.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  the  theory  that  Luke 
^.translated  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  into  Greek.  Origen  tells 
us  that  Luke  ‘  made  for  converts  from  the  Gentiles  the  gospel 
praised  by  Paul  V  This  last  statement  is  again  an  inference, 
and  probably  an  illegitimate  one,  from  the  passage  in  II  Cor. 
viii.  18  where  Paul  speaks  to  the  Corinthian  community  of 
sending  to  them  ‘  the  brother  whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  is 
through  all  the  churches  \  The  brother  is  not  named  and  there 
have  been  many  guesses  at  his  identity ;  but  they  remain  mere 
guesses.  The  description  given  is  quite  ambiguous.  What  it 
means  is  that  the  brother  in  question  has  a  great  and  widespread 
reputation  as  an  Evangelist ;  but  whether  4  Evangelist  ’  means  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  or  the  composer  of  a  gospel,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.2  It  seems  that  Origen  was  the  first  to 
interpret  II  Cor.  viii.  18  of  Luke  and  his  Gospel :  he  has  had 
many  followers  in  ancient  and  modem  times — Chrysostom, 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Ambrose  ;  and  in  more  recent 
days  Rendall,  Plummer,  Bachmann,  and  others.  But  the 
identification  remains  no  more  than  a  guess.8 

The  only  early  document  to  give  particulars  apparently 
independent  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  anti-Marcionite 
Prologue  to  the  Gospel.  The  credit  for  showing  the  date  and 
importance  of  the  anti-Marcionite  prologues  belongs  to  Dom  D. 
de  Bruyne,  whose  conclusions  were  published  in  the  Revue 
Benedictine  for  July  1928  (pp.  193-214),  and  accepted  by  Hamack 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  same  year.4  Three  Prologues  are 
extant,  to  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  All  three  are  in  Latin  ;  but 
for  Luke  the  Greek  original  has  also  survived.  They  belong  to 
~  the  second  century  and  most  probably  to  the  time  before  Irenaeus. 
The  Greek  prologue  to  Luke  runs  as  follows  : 6 

1  Cadbury,  ibid.,  ii.  227. 

2  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  problems  raised  by  II.  Cor.  viii.  18,  see 
E.  B.  Alio,  Secondc  Epitre  aux  Corinthiens  (Etudes  Bibliques),  pp.  224  ff. 

3  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Origen  here  gives  the  four  gospels  in 
the  order  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  which  he  evidently  regards  as  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  composition. 

4  SPAW,  Phil.  Hist.  KL  1928,  XXIV,  PP.  322-341. 

6  I  translate  De  Bruyne’s  text  as  given  by  Harnack. 
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_  ’  Luke  was  a  Syrian  of  Antioch,  a  physician  by  profession. 

A  former  disciple  of  the  Apostles  who  afterwards  accom¬ 
panied  Paul  until  his  (Paul’s)  martyrdom,  who  served  the 
Lord  continually,  unmarried,  childless,  he  fell  asleep  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  in  Boeotia,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

‘  This  man,  when  there  were  already  Gospels  in  existence 
—that  “  according  to  Matthew  ”,  written  down  in  Judaea, 
and  that  “  according  to  Mark  ”,  in  Italy— impelled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  composed  this  whole  Gospel  in  Achaea,  making 
clear  by  his  Preface  this  very  fact  that  before  him  other 
(Gospels)  had  been  written,  and  also  that  it  was  necessary 
to  set  forth  an  accurate  account  of  the  (Christian)  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  the  believers  of  Gentile  origin,  so  that  they  should 
neither  be  disturbed  by  Jewish  tales,  nor,  through  the 
deceitful  influence  of  heretical  and  empty  imaginings,  miss 
the  tiuth.  Accordingly  at  the  very  outset  (of  the  Gospel) 
we  have  transmitted  to  us  as  being  most  essential  (the  account 
of)  the  birth  of  John,  who  is  “  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  ”. 
who  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  and  shared  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  baptismal  instruction,  and  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.1  Of  this  dispensation  a  prophet, 
one  of  “  The  Twelve  ”,2  makes  mention. 

‘  And  then  at  a  later  date  this  same  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  John  the  Apostle,  one  of  the 
Twelve,  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in  the  island  of  Patmos  and 
after  that  the  Gospel.’ 3 

The  strong  anti-Marcionite  polemic  of  this  Prologue  is 
evident  at  every  turn.  Against  Marcion’s  reduction  of  the  whole 

1  ‘  Shared  .  .  .  spirit.’  The  Greek  text  is  kowcovos  ev  re  ra>  Ku.TapTiap.io 

rov  evayyeXiov  /cat  tt}  tov  jSaTrriorjLtaro?  Staycoyfj  /cat  rfj  rov  7rvcv{ia.TOS 
KOivajvla.  The  old  Latin  version  has :  et  Juit  socius  ad  perjectionem  populu  item 
inductionem  baptismi  atque  passionis  socius.  This  implies  rot?  Aaou  in  place  of 
tov  evayyeXiov,  cloayuyyfj  for  8ta yo>yfjt  and  for  TTvevfiaros. 

Harnack  follows  the  Latin  in  all  three  points,  thus  obtaining  an  easier  text,  which 
could  be  translated,  4  shared  in  the  preparation  of  the  people,  in  the  introduction 
of  baptism,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering 

2  Malachi.  The  Latin  version  says  4  Malachiel  propheta ,  imus  de  duodecim . 

3  The  Latin  adds  4  in  Asia  \ 
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Bible  to  a  mutilated  edition  of  Luke  and  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
we  have  Luke  himself  brought  in  to  testify  to  the  existence  of 
other  Gospels.  We  have  a  strong  insistence  on  the  complete 
Gospel  of  Luke  with  all  the  things,  the  story  of  John  the  Baptist 
for  example,  that  Marcion  had  deleted.  We  have  the  insistence 
on  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  Forerunner.  All  this 
points  to  a  time  when  the  Marcionite  dispute  was  a  living  issue, 
that  is  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 

Along  with  this  obviously  polemical  matter  we  have  a  number 
of  details  about  St.  Luke,  which  do  not  serve  in  any  way  to  grind 
the  anti-Marcionite  axe.  We  learn  (1)  that  Luke  was  first  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostles  ;  (2)  that  subsequently  he  became  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  and  remained  with  him  till  his  martyrdom  ; 
(3)  that  he  wrote  the  Gospel  in  Achaea ;  (4)  that  he  was  un¬ 
married  and  childless ;  (5)  that  he  reached  the  age  of  84 ;  and 
(6)  that  he  died  in  Boeotia.  These  details  were  not  invented  to 
help  the  case  against  Marcion.  But  equally  they  were  not,  for 
the  most  part,  the  product  of  arm-chair  detective  work  on  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  two  items  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  guesses  based  on  Luke’s  Preface,  the  narrative  of 
Acts,  and  the  references  to  Luke  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The 
remainder  could  hardly  have  come  in  that  way.  Indeed  anyone 
who  made  inferences  from  the  New  Testament  would  have  had 
good  reason  to  choose  Macedonia  or  Caesarea  or  Rome  as  the 
place  of  writing  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  death  of  Luke,  rather 
than  Achaea  or  Boeotia.  The  fact  that  we  have  Achaea  and 
Boeotia  suggests  that  we  have  to  do  either  with  genuine  tradition 
or  pure  invention.  The  same  holds  of  the  remaining  details. 
The  information  that  Luke  was  unmarried  and  childless  could 
not  possibly  help  the  case  against  Marcion,  who  repudiated 
marriage  and  the  procreation  of  children  with  horror  and  disgust.1 
Nor  could  these  points  have  been  deduced  from  Scripture.  They 
are  here  either  because  they  were  invented  by  the  author  of  the 
Prologue — and  what  purpose  could  the  invention  serve? — or 
because  they  were  believed  to  be  true  statements.  Similarly, 
there  was  no  point  in  giving  Luke’s  age  when  he  died  unless  there 
was  some  ground  for  believing  that  that  was  in  fact  his  age.  We 

1  Harnack,  Marcion ,  p.  97. 
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-  may  conclude  that  there  is  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  for  accepting 
the  tradition  as  generally  reliable. 

As  to  its  origin  and  date,  De  Bruyne  has  shown  good  reason 
for  placing  the  composition  of  the  Prologues  in  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century  and  making  their  home  at  Rome.  Hamack 
puts  forward  as  alternative  suggestions  for  the  place  of  origin 
Achaea  and  Asia ;  but  he  admits  that  Rome  is  more  probable 
than  these.  I  venture  to  propose  a  compromise  solution  to  the 
problem.  Accepting  De  Bruyne s  arguments  in  favour  of  Rome 
as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Prologues,  we  may  ask  whence  the 
personalia  regarding  Luke  were  obtained.  And  to  that  question 
the  most  obvious  answer  is  Achaea.  If  details  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  preserved  at  all,  it  would  most  probably  be  in  the  place  to 
which  they  were  native.  Moreover  the  information  could  easily 
have  been  transmitted  to  Rome.  To  name  only  one  possible 
way,  we  know  that  the  episcopate  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  over¬ 
lapped  that  of  Soter  of  Rome  (c.  166-174),  that  Dionysius  was  a 
strong  anti-Marcionite,  and  that  he  wrote  at  least  one  letter  to 
Rome.1  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Prologue  to  Luke  was 
composed  in  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  on 
the  basis  of  information  supplied  from  Achaea. 

The  tradition  makes  Luke  a  Syrian  of  Antioch.  We  are 
bound  to  consider  the  relation  of  this  statement  to  the  well- 
known  variant  reading  in  the  text  of  Acts  xi.  28.  In  the  R.V. 
Acts  xi.  27  f.  reads  as  follows  : — 

‘  Now  in  those  days  there  came  down  prophets  from 
Jerusalem  unto  Antioch.  And  there  stood  up  one  of  them 
named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 
be  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world :  which  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Claudius/ 

After  4  Antioch  ’  the  Codex  Bezae,  with  support  from  Latin 
MSS.  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  has  : — 

4  And  there  was  much  rejoicing,  and  when  we  had  been 
in  conversation  together,  one  of  them  named  Agabus  spoke 
signifying  by  the  Spirit  .  .  / 


1  Eusebius  HE,  iv.  23. 
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,  If  this  reading  is  genuine,  it  is  the  first  of  the  *  We-passages  * 
in  Acts,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  author  of  these  passages 
(whom  I  regard  as  the  author  of  the  whole  book)  was  associated 
with  the  community  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of  this  incident 
(c.  A.D.  45).  Naturally  there  has  been  considerable  discussioa 
of  the  relation  between  the  variant  in  Acts  and  the  tradition 
connecting  Luke  with  Antioch.  This  mostly  takes  the  form  of 
asking  whether  the  reading  is  derived  from  the  tradition  or  the 
tradition  from  the  reading.  The  former  view  was  apparently 
held  by  J.  H.  Ropes  ; 1  the  latter  is  regarded  as  more  likely  by 
Gtdbury2  and  accepted  by  A.  C.  Clark.3  There  is,  of  course, 
a  third  possibility,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  credible  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  That  is  that  the  tradition  and  the  reading 
are  independent  of  one  another,  that  the  reading  is  genuine  and 
the  tradition  true,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  fact  that  Luke 
was  an  Antiochene  Christian  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
in  that  city  at  the  time  in  question.  If  Luke  was  an  early  member 
of  the  Antiochene  community,  he  would  naturally  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Palestinian  Church  before 
attaching  himself  to  Paul. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  early  tradition  is  that 
what  there  is  seems  to  originate  in  one  locality — Achaea.  Along 
with  this  result  goes  the  fact  that  while  the  other  Gospels  seem 
to  be  fairly  firmly  attached  to  leading  centres  of  early  Church 
life — Mark  to  Rome,  Matthew  to  Antioch,  John  to  Asia  and 
Ephesus — Luke’s  Gospel  has  no  such  traditional  connexion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  facts  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way, 
that  Luke’s  work  in  its  final  form  was  not  done  at  the  request  of 
any  particular  Christian  community  for  lectionary  use  in  its 
worship,  but  that  it  was  done  on  his  own  initiative  for  publication 
to  the  outside  world.  That  this  was  the  case  seems  to  be  clearly 
implied  in  the  author’s  own  preface  to  the  Gospel,  where  he  tells 
Theophilus — and  through  him  all  the  other  readers  of  the  work — 
how  he  came  to  the  decision  4  to  add  one  more  to  the  existing 

1  See  his  note  ad.  loc.  (Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  hi.  108). 

2  Beginnings,  ii.  248. 

8  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  348. 

4  !8o£e  Kafiol :  *  I  also  decided  \  It  is  made  quite  plain  that  the  job  was 
not  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  Church  or  Christian  group.  There  is  nothing 
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accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The  statement  of 
the  Preface  is  corroborated  (or  interpreted)  by  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  which  tells  us  that  Luke  *  composed  ’  (the  Gospel)  *  in 
his  own  name  on  the  basis  of  report  * ; 2  and  by  the  anti- 
Marcionite  Prologue,  which  says  that  he  wrote  *  impelled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  \8  That  is  to  say  Luke’s  work  was  regarded  by 
himself  and  by  later  Christians  as  a  personal  undertaking  for 
which  he  took  personal  responsibility.  Doubtless  Luke  himself, 
and  certainly  the  author  of  the  anti-Marcionite  Prologue,  believed 
that  in  taking  this  decision  and  carrying  it  out  the  Evangelist  was 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  upshot  of  the  preceding  discuaginn  ia-thnt  wn  should 
recognize  in  Luke-Acts  the  first  conscious  and  deliberate  attempt 
to  write  a  History  of  Christianity,  an  attempt  made  by  an  in* 
dividual  on  his  own  initiative,  using  materials  collected  by 
himself,  intended  for  publication  to  the  wpr|fJ  nutsIcE 
Church  under  the  name  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  author. 
These  conclusions  are,  in  part  at  least,  supported  by  the  analysis 
of  the  documents  themselves. 

We  may  begin  with  the  familiar  and  widely-accepted  con¬ 
clusions  of  synoptic  criticism.  First,  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
incorporates  a  little  over  half  of  Mark ;  from  which  it  at  once 
follows  that  Luke,  in  its  present  form,  is  later  than  Mark.  Second, 
that  when  the  Marcan  matter  is  removed  from  Luke,  we  are  left 
with  a  body  of  teaching  and  narrative,  some  of  which  corresponds 
to  and  is  often  in  close  verbal  agreement  with  non-Marcan 
sections  in  Matthew.  This  non-Marcan  matter  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  is  assigned  to  a  hypothetical  source  Q.  It  is 
clear  that  we  can  confidently  claim  acquaintance  with  Q  only  at 
those  points  where  Matthew  and  Luke  coincide  in  their  borrow- 

to  suggest  that  the  Gospel  and  Acts  were  put  together  as  a  kind  of  brief  for 
the  defence  of  Paul  in  his  trial  at  Rome.  All  that  the  preface  says  is  that 
Luke,  for  reasons  that  seemed  good  to  him,  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the 
world  what  he  knew  about  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  early  years  of  the 
Church.  Later  in  this  lecture  I  suggest  a  possible  reason  why  Luke  made  this 
decision. 

2  nomine  suo  ex  opinione  conscripsit.  The  translation  is  Cadbury’s.  {Be¬ 
ginnings,  ii.  21 1 .) 

3  irporpairels  viro  irvevf. taros  aylov  :  Lat.  sancto  instigatus  spiritu. 
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ings  from  it.  Either  may  also  have  borrowed  passages  which 
the  other  has  left  untouched.  In  these  cases  we  may  suspect 
that  a  passage  in  Matthew  or  Luke  is  from  Q ;  but  we  cannot  be 
sure.  Again  there  may  well  have  been  sections  of  Q  which 
neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  chose  to  incorporate.  Here  our 
ignorance  is  total.  There  may  have  been  such  passages.  If 
there  were,  we  know  nothing  about  them ;  and  we  do  not 
even  know  whether  such  passages  existed  or  not.  My  own 
attempts  to  reconstruct  Q  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  in  Luke  some  222  verses,  which  I  should  assign 
confidently  to  that  source,  and  another  24  which  may  have  come 
from  it. 

If  we  remove  the  Q  material  as  well  as  the  Marcan,  the 
remaining  matter  in  Luke  is  peculiar  to  this  gospel.  It  includes 
the  stories  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  an  account 
of  an  incident  in  the  Temple  when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old, 
a  genealogy  of  Jesus  different  from  that  given  in  Matthew,  and 
large  body  of  stories  and  teachings  from  the  Ministry  and  the 
Passion.  The  late  Dr.  Streeter  formed  a  hypothesis  to  cover 
the  data  presented  by  the  analysis  of  Luke  into  its  components. 
He  suggested  that  the  first  draft  of  the  Gospel  consisted  of 
matter  from  Q  and  matter  peculiar  to  Luke,  without  the  Marcan 
extracts  and  without  the  Birth  and  Infancy  narratives.  This 
first  draft,  which  Streeter  called  Proto-Luke,  opened  with  the 
elaborate  time-reference  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  iii.  It 
consisted  of  narrative  and  teaching  and  made  a  document  about 
the  same  size  as  Mark.  It  seems  to  me  that  Streeter  was  right 
in  his  main  contention  that  the  document  Proto-Luke  was  a 
definite  stage  in  the  composition  of  our  Luke  and  that  the  next 
step  was  the  incorporation  of  extracts  from  Mark  into  Proto-Luke 
rather  than  the  expansion  of  Mark  by  the  insertion  of  Proto- 
Lukan  material. 

A  question  of  some  importance  still  remains.  Granted  that 
Proto-Luke  had  a  separate  existence,  what  was  the  manner  of 
its  existence  ?  Was  it  a  heap  of  notes ;  or  a  properly  written 
account  of  the  Ministry  based  on  all  the  materials  then  available 
(viz.  Q  and  L) ;  or  a  definite  first  edition  of  the  Gospel,  not  only 
written  down  but  put  into  circulation  ?  The  question  was  raised 
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by  Dr.  Headlam,1  who,  rejecting  the  idea  of  two  editions,  suggested 
that 4  St.  Luke  had  probably  collected  much  material  and  planned 
his  work  before  he  came  in  contact  with  St.  Mark  s  Gospel, 
which  he  would  not  do  until  he  reached  Rome  \  Streeter,  in 
reply  to  this,2  said  : 

4  All  I  am  concerned  to  argue  is  that  Proto-Luke  was, 
and  was  originally  intended  as,  a  complete  Gospel ;  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  it  was  only  meant  for  what  in  modem 
phrase  would  be  called  44  private  circulation  *Y 

In  considering  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about 
terms  like  4  edition  \  4  circulation  \  4  publication  \  As  I  see  it 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Gospel-writing  in  the  early  Church. 
One  sort  of  Gospel  was  produced  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  existing  Christian  community  in  a  particular  centre.  It  was 
composed  for  them  and  read  to  them  or  by  them.  If  it  later 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  other  Christian  communities,  that  was 
something  extra,  which  need  not  even  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  work  was  done  originally.  I  think  that  Q,  Mark,  Matthew 
(probably),  and  John  (probably)  were  works  of  this  sort.  The 
second  kind  of  Gospel,  represented  by  Luke  along  with  its 
continuation  in  Acts,  was  prepared  for  publication  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  to  instruct  the  outsider  even  more  than  to  edify  the 
Church  member,  though  the  latter  aim  is  not  excluded.  As  will 
appear  later,  I  think  that  Luke-Acts  was  written  and  published 
by  Luke  to  meet  a  particular  emergency.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Proto-Luke  was  either  published  in  this  sense 
(I  don’t  believe  it  was)  or  even  written  with  publication  in  this 
sense  in  view.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  Proto-Luke 
was  written  with  the  needs  of  the  Christian  communities  in  mind, 
though  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  written  at  the  request  of  any 
particular  congregation.  The  following  hypothetical  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  history  of  Luke-Acts  covers  (I  think)  the  data  and 
contains  (I  hope)  nothing  incredible. 

Credible  tradition  connects  Luke  with  Antioch.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  in  my  judgement,  that  the  document  Q  and  the  earliest 


1  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ,  p.  20,  n.  1. 

2  The  Four  Gospels t  p.  221 . 
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rendering  of  it  into  Greek  also  belong  to  Antioch.1  Luke  may 
well  have  possessed  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  Q  in  Greek. 
Now  Q  was  essentially  a  manual  of  instruction  for  Church 
members  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  process  which  produced 
Proto-Luke  was  first  and  foremost  the  effort  of  the  working 
missionary  Luke,  the  assistant  of  Paul,  to  make  Q  a  still  more 
comprehensive  and  effective  manual  of  instruction.  There  were 
doubtless  many  opportunities  for  adding  to  Q,  the  greatest  of  all 
being  the  long  stay  in  Caesarea  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner  there 
and  Luke  was  in  attendance  on  him.  Later  came  the  journey  to 
Rome  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Gospel  of  Mark.  Mark 
had  matter  that  was  new  to  the  author  of  Proto-Luke  ;  but  it  was 
not  immediately  necessary  to  appropriate  any  of  it  in  a  work  of 
edification  seeing  that  it  was  already  available  for  that  purpose 
in  the  Church.  The  advisability  of  adding  Marcan  material  to 
Proto-Luke  would  only  become  apparent  when  the  decision  was 
taken  by  Luke  to  present  to  the  non-Christian  world  a  full-dress 
account  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Church. 
I  think  that  the  most  obvious  occasion  for  such  a  public  defence  of 
Christianity  comes  with  the  savage  attack  on  the  Church  made 
by  Nero  in  A.D.  64  and  the  Jewish  war  of  A.D.  66-70.  The 
publication  of  Luke-Acts  could  be  placed  at  any  time  in  this 
period  of  crisis  (64-70)  or  in  the  years  immediately  following. 
Thus  the  process  which  begins  with  the  possession  of  a  copy 
of  Q  and  ends  with  the  publication  of  Luke-Acts  may  have 
occupied  anything  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  Luke’s 
life. 

The  fact  that  Luke  borrowed  rather  more  than  half  of  Mark 
for  his  published  Gospel  provides  us  with  an  excellent  test  of  his 
reliability  as  a  transmitter  of  material  which  he  collected.  We 
can  compare  Mark  with  Mark-according-to-Luke,  note,  classify, 
and  count  up  the  editorial  alterations,2  and  so  reach  conclusions 
which  will  be  of  help  when  we  are  dealing  with  other  parts 
of  the  Gospel  where  the  sources  used  have  not  survived  in 
their  original  form.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 

1  On  Q  see  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus ,  pp.  307-312. 

2  This  work  has  been  admirably  done  by  H.  J.  Cadbury,  The  Style  and 
Literary  Method  of  Luke,  Pt.  II,  The  Treatment  of  Sources  in  the  Gospel . 
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examination  tends  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  Luke’s  faith¬ 
fulness  to  his  sources.1 

Again  the  method  by  which  he  combines  materials  from 
different  sources  is  helpful  to  the  student.  For  he  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  conflate  different  accounts  of  the  same  incident  or  saying. 

His  way  is  to  follow  one  source  at  a  time  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
his  Gospel  is  in  the  form  of  successive  layers  of  material  drawn 
from  the  different  sources.  In  some  places,  the  Passion  Narrative 
for  example,  the  layers  are  thinner  and  more  closely  packed  than 
elsewhere ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  structure  is  the  same 
throughout,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  split  the  layers  apart.  This 
means  that  we  have,  as  Streeter  saw,  a  reasonable  probability 
that  Luke  preserves  his  sources  in  something  like  their  original 
order.  My  own  dealings  with  Q-according-to-Luke  tend  to 
raise  that  probability  for  me  to  something  like  certainty. 

So  much  can  be  gathered  about  the  Evangelist’s  method  of 
work  from  the  study  of  his  Gospel.  Something  can  also  be 
learned  about  his  motives  and  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  adequate  reason  for  holding  to  the 
tradition  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  was  Luke  the 
companion  and  assistant  of  Paul.  That  being  so,  we  may  expect 
that  the  missionary  motive  will  be  strong.  Nobody  in  whom  the 
missionary  motive  was  not  strong  was  likely  to  remain  long  in  ^ 
Paul’s  entourage.  And  it  is  the  case  thatnowhere  in  theNewTesta- 
ment  outside  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  the  missionary  interest  so 
strong  and  obvious  as  it  is  in  Luke  and  Acts.  Mark  depicts  as  ob¬ 
jectively  as  possible  the  Messianic  Ministry,  letting  the  facts  speak 
.for  themselves.  Matthew  shows  us  the  Messiah  as  Founder  of  ^ 
the  Church,  who  by  his  life  and  teaching  lays  down  the  Rule 
of  Faith  and  the  Rule  of  Life  for  the  community.  The  Gospel 
of  John  is  written  4  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 

1  See  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  Beginnings,  ii.  106-120  ;  W.  L.  Knox,  Some  Hellenistic 
Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity ,  p.  9  :  *  In  general  ...  he  shows  a  remarkable 
fidelity  to  his  sources  .  .  .  (It)  seems  .  .  .  that  Luke  was  often  content  to  copy 
out  his  sources  faithfully  and  was  a  very  slovenly  corrector.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  from  time  to  time  we  find  alterations  in  which  Luke  betrays  himself  by 
a  use  of  Greek  which  shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  both  in  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  Acts.*  My  own  impression  is  that  Luke*s  alterations  are 
largely  attempts  to  improve  the  language  and  style  of  his  sources,  and  that  this 
revising  activity  is  least  in  evidence  where  the  words  of  Jesus  are  concerned. 
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the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his 
name  * : 1  its  object  is  to  lead  Christians  to  a  right  theological 
interpretation  of  the  fact  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  Luke-Acts  I  think 
the  just  word  was  spoken  by  C.  H.  Turner : 2 

‘  The  Gospel  and  Acts  form  two  halves  of  a  simple  and 
connected  scheme,  and  ...  in  order  to  understand  it  we 
have  only  to  attach  to  the  two  books  some  such  labels  as 
these :  Aoyos  a,  “How  Jesus  the  Christ  preached  the  Good  , 
News  to  the  Jews,  and  how  after  His  Death  and  Resurrection 
He  commissioned  His  Apostles  to  preach  it  to  the  Gentiles  " : 
Aoyo?  u  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Rome  *V 

This  intense  missionary  interest  is  reflected  in  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Gospel  particularly  in  its  uni- 
versalism  and  its  interest  in  the  despised  and  outcast.  Sayings, 
parables,  and  incidents  are  reported  showing  that  the  Gospel  is 
for  all  and  that  it  is  offered  first  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
True,  universalism  and  interest  in  the  outcast  and  needy  are  not 
missing  in  the  other  sgospels. Indeed,  we  have  excellent  reason 
for  believing  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  himself.  But  nowhere  else  are  the  points  stressed 
and  the  examples  multiplied  as  they  are  m  Luke's  work7  * 

It  is  in  Luke  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  carried  back 
beyond  Abraham  the  father  of  Israel  to  Adam  the  father  of  man¬ 
kind.  _  It  is  in  Luke  that  the  infant  Jesus  is  hailed  as  4  a  light  tp 
lighten  the  Gentiles  '.  ^Jtis  in  Luke  that  the  first  recorded  sermon 
of  the  Galilean  Ministry  speaks  of  divine  blessings  conferred  on  a 
Sidonian  widow  and  a  Syrian  soldier.  The  disciples  are  the  light 
of  thejworld  :  3  it  is  Luke  who  sees  the  function  of  the  light  as 
that  of  guiding  people  outside  into  the  house,  whereas  Matthew 
sees  it  as  that  ot  giving  illumination  to  those  who  are  already  in. 
In  Lukes  account  of  the  Resurrection  appearances  of  Jesus, 
a  Christian  mission  to  all  nations  starting  from  Jerusalem  is 
declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine  purpose  foreshadowed 

1  John,  xx.  3!. 

2  The  Study  of  the  New  Testament  1883  and  1920 ,  p.  30. 

3  Luke  xi.  33,  compared  with  Matt.  v.  15. 
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in  the  Scriptures  and  brought  to  fulfilment  in  the  Ministry  of 
Jesus  and  his  followers.1 

Again  it  is  Luke  who  embodies  in  his  Gospel  a  whole  series  of 
teachings,  parables,  and  stories,  which  I  have  called  4  The  Gospel 
of  the  Outcast  \  I  venture  to  repeat  here  part  of  what  I  wrote 
about  it  in  The  Mission  and  Messqge  of  Jesus  (p.  574)  : 

‘  The  L  material  in  chapters  xv-xix  might  be  called  in  a 
special  sense  the  Gospel  of  the  Outcast.  There  is  in  this  section 
a  great  concentration  of  teaching,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  parables, 
whose  purpose  is  primarily  to  demonstrate  God's  care  for  those 
whom  men  despise  and  condemn.  This  appears  very  clearly 
in  the  three  parables  which  together  make  up  chap,  xv,  in  the 
parables  of  the  Poor  Widow  (xviii.  1  -8)  and  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (xviii.  9-14),  and  in  the  story  of  Zacchaeus  (xix.  1-10). 
This  divine  love  for  the  unloved  and  unlovable  is,  indirectly, 
the  condemnation  of  the  harsh  and  censorious  attitude  taken 
towards  these  unfortunates  by  more  righteous  folk.  That  the 
righteous  fail  from  lack  of  kindness  and  human  sympathy,  and 
spoil  themselves  by  pride,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  such  passages 
as  Luke  xvi.  1-8,  14  f.,  19-31  ;  xviii.  9-14.  Again  it  is  taught 
that  even  from  the  most  unpromising  people  there  can  be  a 
genuine  response  to  kindness  and  understanding  (xvii.  11-19; 
xix.  1-10).  In  Luke’s  arrangement  this  mass  of  material  leads 
up  to  the  account  of  Passion  Week :  it  is  as  though  the  whole 
of  Luke  from  chap.  xv.  onwards  were  written  to  illustrate  the 
Pauline  text,  4  God  commendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us 

A  third  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  extent  to 
which  Luke  s  editorial  activities  serve  the  purpose  of  4  putting  the 
Gospel  across  ’  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  In  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  study  2  recently  published  Canon  W.  L. 
Knox  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  missionary  motive  as  a  factor  in 
the  Hellenization  of  the  Gospel.  4  The  Gospel  must  be  preached 
to  all  the  world ;  it  had  therefore  to  be  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  and  accommodated  to  the  general  theological 

1  Lk.  xxiv.  47. 

2  Some  Hellenistic  Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity — the  Schweich  Lectures 
for  1942. 
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conceptions  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  worked  out  into  a 
coherent  scheme  of  thought  .* 

Alongside  the  missionary  motive  and  equal  to  it  in  import- 
ance  is  the  apologetic  interest.  Luke-Acts  is  the  first  publication^ 
defence  of  Christianity  against  suspicion,  misunderstanding, 
and  misrepresentation.  The  defence  makes  two  principal  points. 

'  The  first  is  that  the  Christian  community  is  not  to  be  associ^ 
ated  with  the  contemporary  Jewish  community.  All  the  Gospels 
have  something  to  say  about  the  incompatibility  between  Jesus, 
and  his  people,  between  his  Messianic,  hope  and,  theirs.  The 
"opposition  was  a  fact  and  Jesus  himself  was  well  aware  of  it  and 
spoke  of  it.  But  none  of  the  Evangelists  gives  it  the  prominence. 
that  1  hWp  gives  it:  none  produces  so  many  instances  of  Jewish^ 
neglect,  ingratitude,  and  hostility.  It  is  Luke  who,  in  his  version 
ol  the  parable  of  the  servants  left  in  charge  of  their  master’s 
property,  provides  the  additional  detail  that  the  master  was 
claiming  a  throne  and  that  his  prospective  subjects  rejected  his 
claim.*  It  is  Luke  who  records  the  bitter  saying  that  Jerusalem 
must  not  be  deprived  of  her  rights  in  the  matter  of  murdering 
prophets.3  It  is  Luke  who  records  the  enigmatic  conversation 
about  the  swords,4  which,  whatever  else  it  means,  ceitainly 
presupposes  bitter  hostility  between  the  Disciples  and  their 
fellow-countrymen.  It  is  Luke  who  shows  us  Jesus  weeping 
over  a  Jersualem  that  would  make  no  effective  response  to  his 
appeals.6  It  is  Luke  who  records  the  healing  of  ten  lepers  of 
whom  only  one,  and  he  a  Samaritan,  returned  to  say  Thank  you.* 
In  the  story  of  the  Passion  it  is  Luke  who  tells  us  of  the  con¬ 
temptuous  dismissal  of  Jesus  by  Herod  Antipas,7  and  takes  great 
pains  to  show  that  the  condemnation  by  Pilate  was  forced  from 
him  by  the  violence  and  clamour  of  the  Jewish  mob.8  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  Luke  who  gives  us  the  picture  of  Jewish  mourners 
as  Jesus  goes  on  the  way  to  execution  ;9  but  even  here  it  is  only 
the  women  who  show  sympathy.  The  story  of  hostility  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  Acts  in  a  long  series  of  incidents  both  in  Palestine  and 

1  Op.  at.,  p.  1.  2  Ut-  xix.  12-15 a.  27  (L). 

3  Lk.  xiii.  31-33  (L).  34f.  (Q).  4  Lk.  xxii.  35-38  (L). 

6Lk.  xix.  41-44  (L).  *Lk.  xvii.  1 1-19  (L). 

7  Lk.  xxiii.  6-12  (L).  8  Lk.  xxiii.  18-23  (L).  9  Lk.  xxiii.  27-31  (L). 
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in  the  synagogues  of  the  Disperson.  From  beginning  to  end 
Luke-Acts  is  out  to  show  the  width  and  depth  ot  the  breach 
between  Jesus  and  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  between  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  this.  The  first  is  that 
it  is  reported  because  it  was  fact,  and  a  very  important  fact  in  the 
story  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  Early  Church.  The  second 
point  is  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  Luke  not  only  reports 
the  fact  but  underlines  it,  continually  reminding  the  reader  that 
the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  contemporary  Judaism  for  the 
simple  and  conclusive  reason  that  contemporary  Judaism  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  rejecting  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah  just  as  it  had  rejected  Jesus  the  Messiah  himself  and 
compassed  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Pilate.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Luke  is  no  Marcionite  before  Marcion.  He  sets  forth  lesus 
as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  Divine  promises  in  the  Old  Testaments 
The  breach  is  not  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  but 
between  Jesus  and  his  Church  on  the  one  side  and  first-century 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  Community  on  the  other.  This  breach 
was  a  fact.  At  what  time  or  times  was  it  important  to  impress 
the  fact  upon  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Graeco-Roman 
public  ?  To  put  this  question  in  this  way  is  to  get  a  clue  to  the 
date  of  Luke-Acts. 

The  matter  can  be  put  in  this  way.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  there  were  strong  inducements  to  maintain  a  connexion 
with  official  Judaism  and  indeed  to  incorporate  all  converts  into 
the  Jewish  nation.  For  the  Jewish  nation  occupied  a  privileged 
position  in  the  Roman  Empire  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned  ; 
and  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  be  claimed 
by  any  local  Jewish  community.1  It  is  probable  that  the  strong 
desire  of  a  large  section  of  the  Early  Church  to  hold  on  to  their 
Jewish  affiliation  was  not  unconnected  with  the  wish  to  have  the 
status  of  a  religio  licita.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  that  some  members  of  the  early  Church 
cherished  the  hope  of  the  return  of  Jesus  in  glory  in  a  form  that 
differed  little  if  at  all  from  current  Jewish  Messianic  hopes.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  the  two  groups  coincided  or  overlapped, 

1  See  Juster,  Les  Juifs  dans  I’Empire  Remain,  i.  246,  422,  n.  8 ;  Tertullian 
Apol,  xx i.  I. 
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that  a  desire  to  remain  affiliated  to  Judaism  and  a  cherishing  of 
the  hope  of  the  Parousia  in  Jewish  Messianic  form  went  together. 
The  position  was  never  easy  to  maintain :  it  was  assailed  from 
both  sides — by  the  orthodox  Judaism  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
radical  Christianity  of  Paul.  But  it  seems  to  have  survived  until 
the  Jewish  War  of  A.D.  66-70  killed  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  was  that  disastrous  revolt  against 
the  Empire  that  made  it  important  to  say  to  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  :  ‘  Not  only  have  we  no  share  in  this  enterprise  ; 
we  are  not  a  part  of  the  Jewish  community  at  all.  Long  ago  the 
Jews  rejected  Jesus,  and  the  synagogue  has  been  doing  its  best 
ever  since  to  be  rid  of  his  followers.  Our  Founder  was  accused 
of  seditious  activities  against  the  Empire ;  but  the  Procurator 
declared  the  charge  to  be  unfounded.1  Our  leading  missionaries 
have  been  examined  by  Roman  magistrates  and  whenever  the 
hearing  has  been  before  a  man  of  courage  and  independence  of 
mind,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  Christians  harbour  no 
designs  against  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true 
that  we  speak  of  a  *  kingdom  of  God  ’  and  a  Messiah,  just  as  the 
Jews  do  ;  but  our  Messiah  is  no  rebel  against  Rome,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  we  preach  is  a  spiritual  kingdom.  So  far 
as  the  Empire  is  concerned,  Christianity  is  politically  innocuous.’ 
Something  like  that  Luke-Acts  is  trying  to  say. 

In  the  seventies  of  the  first  century  it  might  well  have  seemed 
an  urgent  task  to  clear  the  Church  of  any  suspicion  of  being  mixed 
up  with  the  rebellious  Jews.  I  doubt  whether  a  like  urgency 
would  be  felt  again  before  the  later  years  of  Domitian’s  reign  in 
the  nineties.  But  by  that  time  the  collection  of  the  Pauline 
letters  was  going  ahead,  as  we  can  see  from  I  Qlement  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  Acts  to  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  its  author  had 
access  to  those  documents,  all  or  any  of  them.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  practically  certain  ignorance  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  a  stronger  argument  against  the  later  date  than  a  problematical 
acquaintance  with  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  can  be  for  it.2 

1  Lk.  xxiii.  2-5. 

2  This  paragraph  and  part  of  that  which  follows  are  taken  from  my  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Oxford  Society  for  Historical  Theology.  The  Address  is  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1941-42,  and  1  am  grateful  for  permission 
to  make  use  of  these  paragraphs  here. 
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Suppose  then  that  Luke,  in  the  seventies  of  the  first  century, 
sits  down  to  write  a  history  of  the  Christian  movement.  Suppose 
that  the  tradition  is  true  and  that  the  work  is  being  done  some¬ 
where  in  the  province  of  Achaea.  What  helps  are  available  for 
the  work  and  what  hindrances  stand  in  the  way  at  this  early 
date  ?  For  his  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  he  has 
his  own  copy  of  Q  enriched  by  all  the  additional  material  collected 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Christian  work.  He  has  the 
Roman  Gospel  of  Mark,  which,  if  my  dating  is  correct,  was  already 
in  existence  when  Luke  came  to  Rome  with  Paul.  He  has  some 
other  pieces  of  narrative  dealing  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  and  the  childhood  of  the  latter,  and  a  genealogy  of 
Jesus.  The  materials  are  not  very  abundant,  and,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  they  were  collected,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  are  in  chronological  order. 

That  brings  us  to  a  great  handicap  under  which  Luke  had  to 
labour.  Not  only  were  his  materials  scanty :  it  was  also  very 
difficult — indeed  almost  impossible — even  at  this  relatively  early 
date,  to  supplement  them  or  to  obtain  clarification  where  the  data 
were  confused  or  inconsistent  with  one  another.  For  example, 
Mark  gave  an  account  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jewish  lawyer  about  the  greatest  commandment  in  the  Law.1 
Here  Jesus  himself  gives  the  answer  to  the  question.  But  Luke’s 
note-book  contained  an  independent  account 2  of  a  conversation 
on  this  subject,  only  in  this  case  the  answer  is  supplied  by  the 
lawyer.  What  is  the  evangelist  to  do  ?  Treat  them  as  separate 
incidents  and  record  both  ?  Or  take  them  as  variant  accounts  of 
one  and  the  same  incident  and  then  decide  which  is  the  more 
accurate?  But  in  that  case  how  is  the  decision  to  be  made? 
The  witnesses  who  might  settle  the  point  are  no  longer  available. 
Some  of  the  original  Disciples  are  dead.  Jerusalem  is  destroyed 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Mother-Church  of  Primitive  Christen¬ 
dom  are  beyond  Jordan  at  Pella  in  the  Decapolis.  The  only 
kind  of  research  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  Evangelist  would 
involve  long  journeys  for  himself  or  his  messengers  and  in¬ 
evitable  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  I  think  we 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Luke  thought  his  task  urgent. 

1  Mk.  xii.  28-34.  2  Lk.  x.  25-28. 
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In  the  particular  case  we  are  considering  he  preferred  the  version 
of  the  Great  Commandment  conversation  which  he  had  in  his 
own  note-book  to  that  offered  by  Mark.  We  don’t  know  on 
what  grounds :  we  may  suppose  that  he  just  relied  on  his  own 
judgement.  In  some  such  way  Lukes  Gospel  and  the  Acts  got 
written,  the  author  doing  his  best  with  the  materials  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  And — this  is  the  point — even  as  early  as  the  seventies 
it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  much  better  could  have  been 
done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  about  A.D.  65  there  is  a  dividing 
line.  Before  that  date  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  pick  up  first¬ 
hand  information  about  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  particularly  if  the  enquirer  could  go  to 
Palestine  and  conduct  his  researches  on  the  spot.  Afterwards 
the  difficulties  increased  very  rapidly,  and  after  A.D.  70  they  were 
almost  insuperable. 

There  are  two  matters  bearing  on  the  date  of  Luke’s  work 
that  ought  to  be  considered  before  we  leave  the  subject.  They 
are  the  abrupt  ending  of  Acts  and  the  alleged  dependence  of 
Luke  on  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus.  If  the  latter  point  were 
established  it  would  compel  us  to  put  the  composition  of  Acts  in 
the  last  years  of  the  first  century.  The  essential  facts  are  stated 
clearly  and  fairly  in  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  ii.  355-358. 
The  strongest  statement  of  the  case  for  Luke’s  dependence  on 
Josephus  is  that  of  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  his  book  The  Gospel  History 
and  its  Transmission ,  pp.  105-110.  On  the  other  side  Eduard 
Meyer 1  found  the  arguments  completely  unconvincing.  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  editors  of  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  and  Professor 
Cadbury  is  that 1  the  case  (for  dependence)  will  always  rest  on  three 
passages,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  can  never  be  completely 
explained  away,  yet  will  never  convince  every  one  .2  I  must 
confess  that  they  do  not  convince  me.3 

1  Ur  sprung  und  Anfange  des  Christentums ,  i.  47  ff. ;  ii.  404  f. ;  iii.  1 1. 

4  Beginnings ,  ii.  356. 

3  I  give  my  reasons  in  barest  outline.  (1)  Of  the  three  cases  of  alleged 
dependence,  only  the  first  need  be  taken  seriously.  This  is  Acts  v.  36  f.,  where 
Gamaliel  is  made  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  uprisings  led  by  Theudas  (during  the 
procuratorship  of  Fadus,  c.  A.D.  44-46)  and  Judas  the  Galilean  (in  the  days  of  the 
census  under  Quirinius,  c.  A.D.  6)  in  this  order.  (2)  It  is  clear  that,  at  the  time 
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The  ending  of  Acts  has  given  rise  to  much  debate.  The 
essence  of  the  matter  is  simply  this,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
narrative  of  Acts  from  the  moment  when  Paul  sets  out  on  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  seems  to  be  leading  up  to  the  grand  climax 
of  the  trial  of  Paul  in  the  Imperial  Court  at  Rome.  The  reader 
is  prepared  by  full  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
below  for  the  final  scene  in  which  Paul  will  give  his  testimony 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire  and  achieve  either  a 
triumphant  acquittal  or  a  glorious  martyrdom.  But  the  climax 
never  comes.  We  are  left  with  a  picture  of  Paul  waiting  for  his 

when  Gamaliel  is  supposed  to  have  spoken,  the  revolt  of  Theudas  was  still  in  the 
future ;  I  should  say  more  than  ten  years  in  the  future.  It  follows  that  this  is  a 
case  where  Luke  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  sentiments  which  he 
considered  suitable.  He  is  therefore  presenting  cases  of  fruitless  rebellion  of 
which  he  had  heard.  (3)  His  first  example,  Theudas,  is  introduced  by  the  words 
irpo  yap  tovtcov  rd>v  r}p€pa>v.  This  expression  occurs  again  in  xxi.  38,  where 
it  evidently  refers  to  an  event  in  the  very  recent  past.  It  is  arguable  that  that 
should  be  the  meaning  here,  that  Luke  knew  that  the  Theudas  revolt  had  taken 
place  somewhere  in  the  period  covered  by  Acts  i.-xii,  and  mistakenly  thought  it 
came  before  the  date  of  Gamaliers  *  speech  *  rather  than  afterwards.  We  should 
then  take  rrpo  tovtojv  t&v  rjpcptov  to  mean  *  in  the  recent  past  *.  That  involves 
a  reconsideration  of  the  /xerd  rovrov  which  introduces  Judas  the  Galilean.  If  the 
argument  so  far  is  sound  ftera  cannot  here  mean  ‘  after  \  for  Luke  must  have 
known  that  the  Judas  who  raised  a  revolt  in  the  days  of  the  census  could  not  be 
‘  after  *  the  Theudas  who  revolted  recently.  But  fxerd  c.  acc.  pers.  can  mean 
*  besides  \  ‘  in  addition  to  *  (Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocab.  s.u.).  I  suggest  that 
the  /xera  here  means  to  say,  *  my  next  example  is  ...  \  (4)  But  even  if  this  be 
rejected,  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  supposing  that  Luke  constructed 
Acts,  v.  36  f.  out  of  the  data  supplied  by  Josephus  in  Ant  xx.  For  (a)  Josephus 
says  that  the  revolt  of  Theudas  took  place  when  Fadus  was  procurator .  (i b )  Josephus 
does  not  say  that  the  revolt  of  Judas  took  place  after  that  of  Theudas;  but  that 
the  execution  of  two  sons  of  Judas  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander  the  successor  of  Fadus.  (c)  Both  Josephus  and  Luke  state  explicitly 
that  the  revolt  of  Judas  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  census.  By  that  Josephus 
means  the  census  of  c.  A.D.  6,  made  during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius  the 
first  procurator  of  Judaea.  Luke  evidently  thinks— rightly  or  wrongly— of  an 
earlier  census  taken  while  Herod  the  Great  was  still  on  the  throne.  In  either  case 
there  was  no  procurator  before  the  procurator  of  the  census  of  A.D.  6.  And  in 
either  case  it  is  incredible  that  Luke  should  have  supposed  that  the  Theudas 
revolt  in  the  procuratorship  of  Fadus  took  place  before  the  census,  that  is,  before 
there  was  any  procurator  of  Judaea  at  all.  (d)  In  a  word,  the  theory  requires  us 
to  suppose  that  Acts  v.  36  f.,  is  based  on  Josephus  :  I  cannot  see  how  any  in¬ 
telligent  person  could  possibly  produce  Acts,  v.  36  f„  as  it  is  usually  interpreted, 
out  of  the  passage  in  Josephus.  If  that  is  so,  we  are  driven  back  to  the  alternative 
suggested  in  (3). 
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case  to  be  called,  carrying  on  missionary  work  in  Rome  while 
he  waits  ;  and  the  story  just  peters  out.  Various  explanations 
have  been  proposed  :  an  excellent  summary  of  them  is  given  at 
the  end  of  Lake  and  Cadbury’s  commentary  on  Acts.1  In  many 
ways  the  most  attractive  solution  is  that  defended  by  Lake 2 
and  Ramsay,3  that  the  trial  itself  petered  out  because  no  one 
appeared  from  Jerusalem  to  prosecute  within  the  period — what¬ 
ever  it  was  :  two  years  or  eighteen  months — during  which  an 
appearance  could  be  put  in.  If  this  is  the  right  answer,  it  ex¬ 
plains  why  there  is  no  triumphant  acquittal  or  glorious  martyrdom 
for  Paul.  It  just  did  not  happen  in  that  way. 

But  if  we  accept  this  solution,  certain  consequences  follow. 
The  first  is  the  release  of  Paul ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  did  Paul  do  next?  To  this  question  varied  answers  are 
supplied  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  the  Muratorian  Canon ,  the  Vercelli 
Acts  of  Peter ,  and  I  Clement .  The  Pastorals  imply  activity  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  area,  the  Acta  Pauli 4  seem 
to  describe  what  might  be  called  the  *  Fourth  Missionary  Journey  * 
covering  the  ground  from  Damascus  to  Rome  and  ending  in 
martyrdom.  The  Muratorian  Canon  and  the  Vercelli  Acts  of 
Peter  both  send  Paul  off  to  Spain  in  fulfilment  of  the  plan  men¬ 
tioned  in  Rom.  xv.  22-29,  and  I  Clement  also  is  widely  believed 
to  imply  the  journey  to  Spain.5  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  these  different  stories  ;  and 
indeed,  competent  scholars  differ  widely  in  their  estimates.  The 
main  point  is  that  while  the  stories  differ  as  to  how  the  Apostle 
spent  his  time  after  the  two  years  in  Rome,  with  which  Acts  closes, 
they  all  assume  that  he  had  some  time  to  spend.  That  is  to  say, 

1  Beginnings ,  iv.  349  f.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  the  further  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Cadbury,  Beginnings,  v.  326-338. 

2  Theologisch  Tijdschrift ,  xlvii.  (1913),  pp.  356  ff,  repeated  with  additional 
matter  in  Beginnings ,  v.  326-338. 

3  Expositor ,  March  1913,  pp.  264-284 ;  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present 
Day ,  346-382. 

4  1  cannot  think  that  the  Acta  Pauli  are  meant  to  describe  anything  but  the 
period  between  the  end  of  Acts  and  the  death  of  Paul. 

6  The  case  against  this  interpretation  of  the  rdppia  rrjs  Svoecos  in  I  Clem. 
v.  is  most  strongly  argued  by  P.  N.  Harrison,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
107  f. 
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there  was,  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  early  in  the  second 
a  fairly  widespread  tradition  that  the  Roman  captivity  of  Acts 
did  not  end  with  an  execution. 

Luke  is  silent  about  all  this,  and  we  may  make  conjectures 
about  the  cause  of  the  silence.  They  will  be  no  more  than  guesses . 
I  am  not  prepared  to  engage  in  conjecture  on  any  large  scale ; 
but  I  will  venture  the  surmise  that  Luke  tells  no  more  because  he 
knew  no  more.  It  may  be  the  case  that  at  some  time  during  the 
two  years  in  Rome,  or  at  the  end  of  it,  Luke  was  sent  back  to 
Greece  and  so  lost  sight  of  any  subsequent  activities  of  Paul. 
This  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  when  we  consider  how  little 
Luke  has  to  say  about  Pauls  doings  when  they  were  separated 
at  earlier  times  in  the  missionary  career  of  the  Apostle.  If  Paul 
was  released  and  set  out  on  new  adventures,  and  Luke  was  where 
tradition  says  he  was,  in  Achaea,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did 
not  hear  what  Paul  was  doing  or  where  he  went.  And  Luke  does 
not  use  his  imagination  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  information.  There 
is,  however,  one  event  that  would  probably  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Luke,  wherever  he  might  be  :  that  is  the  martyrdom  of 
Paul.  The  fact  that  Luke  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,  supposing 
that  it  occurred  anywhere  near  the  dates  usually  given  for  it, 
is  very  difficult  to  explain  ;  so  difficult  as  to  call  for  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  traditions  which  are  held  to  testify  to  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  begin  that  enquiry. 

To  conclude,  the  internal  and  external  data  seem  to  me  to  be 
satisfied  if  Luke-Acts  was  the  work  of  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  written  in  Achaea  round  about  A.D.  70  as  a  public  defence 
of  the  Christian  Church  against  the  suspicion  of  being  mixed  up 
with  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  a  public  assurance  that  the  Christian 
Gospel  was  no  seditious  propaganda  but  a  message  of  universal 
peace  and  goodwill. 


5. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

(1946) 


THE  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  present  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  to  the  student  of  early  Christian 
literary  history.  The  present  paper  will  attempt  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  concerning  the  origin  and  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.*  It  may  be  salutary  to 
begin  by  surveying  the  difficulties  that  have  to  he  met.  First 
is  the  fact  that  some  sources  of  early  information,  which  were 
available  for  the  study  of  Lukan  origins,  are  not  at  our  disposal 
for  Mt.  The  Mvratorian  Canon  undoubtedly  had  something 
to  say  about  this  Gospel ;  but  the  relevant  part  of  the  document 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Again  the  Anti-Marcionite  Pro¬ 
logues  to  the  Gospels  fail  us  for  Mt.  Our  earliest  information 
comes  from  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian.  Our  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  existence, 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  early  Christian  world,  of  a  Gospel  or 
Gospels  in  ‘  Hebrew  ’,  appearing  under  a  variety  of  designations 
and  used  by  a  variety  of  people,  and  related  in  some  way  to  Mt. 
The  surviving  fragments  are  more  astonishing  than  edifying; 
and  patristic  statements  about  the  Semitic  Gospel  or  Gospels 
are  extremely  confused  and  bewildering.  The  third  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  other  two.  It  is  that  our  earliest  traditions 
about  Mt.  speak  of  a  composition  by  Matthew  in  ‘  Hebrew  ’ ; 
the  Fathers  tend  to  identify  this  *  Hebrew  ’  original  of  Mt.  with 
one  or  other  of  the  *  Hebrew  ’  Gospels  circulating  in  the  East ; 


*  Hereinafter  Mt.  =  the  Gospel,  Matthew  =  the  Evangelist.  Both  names 
are  used  as  labels,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  right  labels. 
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and  yet  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  quite  clearly  a 
Greek  document,  made  up  from  Greek  sources,  of  which  our 
Greek  Mk.  is  one.  These  are  the  problems  we  have  to  face : 
we  may  begin  by  marshalling  the  scanty  evidence  from  early 
patristic  sources. 


I.  Traditions  Regarding  Mt. 

Here  pride  of  place  belongs  to  Papias,  who  has  already 
appeared  as  the  transmitter  of  earlier  tradition  regarding  the 
work  of  Mark.  He  has  a  single  brief  statement  about  the 
activities  of  Matthew.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Mar&uos  pep  ovv  'EjSpaiSc  SiaXcKTtj>  ra  Xoyta  (rvverd^aro, 
■qpjx-qvevo-ev  8’  avra  <us  fy  Swaros  ecaoros.1 

*  So  then,  Matthew  compiled  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew 
language  ;  but  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able  .’ 
This  sentence  has  been  as  widely  discussed  as  almost  any  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  Church.  The  main  points  are :  (1) 
whether  it  merely  represents  the  views  of  Papias  himself  or 
is  an  earlier  tradition  handed  on  by  him  ;  (2)  whether  it  refers 
to  Mt.  (as  we  know  it  and  also  in  an  earlier  Semitic  form),  or,  as 
many  scholars  from  Schleiermacher  to  Eduard  Meyer  have 
held,  to  the  Synoptic  source  Q,  or  to  some  other  document. 
As  these  points  are  of  vital  importance  I  propose  to  examine 
some  recent  discussions  of  them. 

The  works  with  which  I  am  particularly  concerned  are 
Studies  in  Matthew  by  the  late  Prof.  Bacon,  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Logia  in  Ancient  and  Recent  Literature,  by  the  late 
Fr.  John  Donovan.  These  two  writers  are  agreed  on  one 
point— though  they  differ  on  almost  every  other — namely  that 
tA  Xnyivt  in  the  Papias  fragment  meant  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  nothing  else.  Bacon,  however,  regards  the  fragment  as 
the  composition  of  Papias  himself ;  Donovan  thinks  (p.  33) 
that  it  came  to  him  from  John  the  Elder.  Bacon  regards  the 
fragment  as  worthless :  Donovan  regards  it  as  early  and  valu¬ 
able  evidence.  Bacon  tries  to  explain  the  choice  of  the  odd 
1  Papias  ap,  Eus.  HE,  iii.  39.  16. 
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name  ra  Xoyia  for  the  Gospel  by  saying  that  it  is  a  description 
of  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  what  were  for  Papias  its  most  important 
contents,  i.e.  the  five  great  discourses  incorporated  in  it. 
Donovan  on  the  other  hand  maintains  that  Papias  or  rather  his 
source  called  the  Gospel  ra  Xoyia  because  that  was  what  ra  Xoyia 
meant.  Bacon — on  his  view  of  the  matter — has  to  furnish  some 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Papias  arrived  at  the  curious 
conclusions  embodied  in  the  fragment :  Donovan  is  not  under 
that  necessity. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  point  on  which  everything  turns 
is  that  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ra  Xoyia ;  but  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  with  that  question,  I  may  indicate  the  points 
on  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  adversary.  I  should 
think  it  probable  that  Papias  himself,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  words,  understood  them  to  refer  to  the  Gospel.  Further 
I  should  agree  with  Donovan  against  Bacon  that  the  fragment 
on  Mt.  is  tradition  derived  by  Papias  from  the  Elder  John — 
or  some  similar  source. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  nothing  in  Eusebius  to 
indicate  that  the  Mt.  fragment  is  traditional  material :  and  it 
is  true  that  Eusebius  does  not  expressly  describe  it  as  such. 
But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  evidence.  There  is 
first  the  evidence  of  Papias  himself,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in 
HE.  iii.  39.  3  f.,  that  he  set  great  store  by  what  was  handed  down 
from  earlier  times  and  took  great  pains  to  acquire  such  traditional 
material  wherever  he  could.  Second,  and  even  more  important, 
is  Eusebius*  own  estimate  of  Papias  given  in  this  same  chapter 
(§  13)  :  ‘  For  he  evidently  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  small  in¬ 
telligence,  as  one  might  say  judging  from  his  discourses  *  (Lawlor 
and  Oulton’s  translation).  Is  it  likely  that  Eusebius  would  have 
troubled  to  quote  the  private  opinion  of  a  man,  whom  he  rated 
as  low  as  this,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  probabilities  are  against  it  and  that  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  Eusebius  regarded  this  fragment  as  a  piece  of 
earlier  tradition  preserved  by  Papias.  He  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  about  that,  but  that  is  another  question. 

If  this  inference  is  correct,  it  cuts  at  the  roots  of  Bacon’s 
view  that  Papias*  account  is  Papias’  own  composition  made  up 
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from  what  he  could  infer  from  having  in  his  hands  a  copy  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel  with  the  superscribed  name  of  the  supposed 
author.  But  we  must  nevertheless  examine  the  process  by  which 
Papias  is  supposed  to  have  reached  his  conclusion  about  the 
Gospel  a  little  more  closely. 

‘  Matthew  compiled  the  oracles  .’  The  Gospel  purports  to 
be  by  Matthew.  True  it  contains  much  more  than  oracles ; 
but  then  *  the  oracles  ’  is  not  the  title  of  the  book  but  a  description 
of  it  in  terms  of  its  contents,  and  not  the  whole  contents,  but 
only  those  things  in  which  Papias  was  specially  interested — the 
five  great  discourses  compiled  out  of  separate  oracles  of  the 
Lord. 

‘  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  ’  is  a  simple  inference.  Papias 
knew  that  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  spoke  not  Greek  but  Aramaic 
(=  Hebrew).  Hence  the  Greek  Gospel  must  first  of  all  have 
been  written  in  the  native  language  of  the  Apostle. 

‘  Every  one  translated  as  he  was  able.’  We  know  that  in 
bilingual  countries  the  practice  obtained  in  public  worship  of 
reading  Scripture  in  the  original  and  then  giving  a  rendering 
in  the  vernacular.  Papias  probably  knew  this  too  and  used  the 
fact  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  Mt.  in  a  Greek  dress. 
But  if  this  is  so,  we  should  have  expected  the  imperfect  instead 
of  the  aorist,  to  describe  what  was  a  regular  practice  in  bilingual 
churches.  The  statement  of  Papias  does  not  read  like  an  attempt 
to  explain  how  Greek  Mt.  arose  out  of  a  process  of  casual  tar- 
guming,  but  like  an  attempt  on  somebody’s  part  to  explain 
the  existence  of  differing  Greek  versions  of  an  original  Aramaic 

document.  t 

The  upshot  is  that  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  Matthews 
Gospel  is  pure  guesswork  and — on  Bacon’s  view — his  guesses 
are  all  wrong.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  safely  inferred  is 
I  suppose— that  at  the  time  when  Papias  wrote,  the  superscription 
Kara  Mardatov  was  already  part  of  the  text  of  Mt. 

At  this  point  the  question  arises  again  :  suppose  that  Papias 
is  not  freely  composing,  but  reporting  something  from  older 
tradition.  What  then?  Must  we  accept  an  interpretation  of 
the  tradition — even  so  ingenious  an  interpretation  as  Bacon  s 
when  all  that  it  does  is  to  make  nonsense  of  our  earliest  bit  of 
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external  evidence  ?  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  look  again 
and  see  whether  the  tradition  does  not  fit  the  document  Q, 
seeing  that  it  will  not  fit  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Suppose  that 
what  happened  was  not  that  Papias  made  a  faulty  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  Mt.  and  then  wrote  a  misleading  label  and  stuck 
it  on  the  bottle,  but  that  he  found  a  label  from  another  bottle 
and  stuck  it  on  to  the  Matthew  bottle. 

This  seems  to  be  the  reasonable  thing  to  do  ;  but  just  at 
this  point  Donovan  enters  his  protest.  For  the  thesis  of  his 
pamphlet  is  that  the  words  of  Papias  must  refer  to  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  and  nothing  else  because  that  is  what  ra  Xoy ta  means . 
He  proposes  to  show  that  from  the  time  of  the  LXX  translation 
to  the  days  of  Papias  and  long  after  ra  Xoyta  does  not  mean  what 
we  should  naturally  suppose  it  to  mean,  but  something  else. 
‘  The  oracles  *  is  not  the  right  translation.  What  the  right 
translation  is  varies  from  place  to  place,  and  here  in  Papias  it 
means  4  the  Gospel  \  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dispose  of 
this  point  before  we  can  proceed  further. 

The  task  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  while  we  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  translate  ra  Xoyta  by  4  the  oracles  \  it  is  not  made 
clear  what  we  are  to  say  instead  in  the  numerous  places  where 
ra  Xoyta  occurs.  Thus  (p.  10)  Donovan  says,  4  After  perusal 
of  the  various  passages  where  Xoyta  rot)  0eov  or  Xoyta  tov  KvpCov 
occurs  in  the  O.T.,  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  this  ex¬ 
pression  conveys  the  idea  which  to  us  is  familiar  under  the  name 
of  “  Inspired  Word  ”  or  44  Divine  Revelation  ”  \  4  In  Philo,  as 
in  Josephus,  Xoyta  tov  0eov  is  the  virtual  equivalent  of  our 
44  Scripture  ”. f  In  Rom.  iii.  2,  iiria-TevOrjo-av  ra  Xoyta  tov  0eov , 

4  the  Apostle  is  merely  proclaiming  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Jews  held  the  custody  of  the  Old  Testament  (p-  11)*  In  Acts 
vii.  38  (Stephen’s  speech)  *  Xoyta  £<3vra  is  manifestly  used  to 
signify  the  revelation  made  directly  to  Moses.  It  is  here,  as 
elsewhere  equivalently  44  the  Inspired  Word  ”  and  inferentially 
the  Scripture,  in  which  that  revelation  is  recorded  ’  (p.  13). 

There  are  two  remarks  to  be  made  at  once  on  this  new  inter¬ 
pretation  :  (i)  It  is  surely  very  odd  that  the  word  Xoyta,  which 
proclaims  in  every  letter  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  verb 
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meaning  *  to  speak  ’,  should  come  to  mean  primarily  that  which 
is  written,  especially  when  there  is  such  a  word  as  ypa<f>rj  lying 
ready  to  hand. 

(ii)  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  meaning  of  rd  Adyta  has  to  be  generalised  into  something 
like  *  Scripture  ’.  How  we  are  to  get  back  again  to  a  particular 
book  of  Scripture,  which  is  what  is  required  for  the  Papias 
passage,  is  not  so  clear.  But  these  are  merely  general  objections  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  particular  bits  of  evidence 
that  this  theory  reveals  its  insufficiency.  I  therefore  go  on  at 
once  to  state  the  results  of  an  independent  examination  of  the 
evidence.1 

(1)  LXX  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  O.T. 

Here  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  meanings  of  the  word 
Xoyiov  or  the  plural  Aoyta  : — 

(a)  Direct  oracular  communications  of  God  to  man  or 
prophetic  oracles  (6  cases). 

(b)  Divine  commands  or  precepts  (13  cases). 

(c)  Divine  promises  (1 6  cases). 

(d)  Human  utterance  in  worship  (1  case). 

In  7  cases  the  text  is  corrupt  and  nothing  definite  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  In  no  case  is  it  possible  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
utterance.  With  the  single  exception — Ps.  xviii.  (xix).  14,  where 
the  meaning  is  human  speech  in  worship  as  distinguished  from 
meditation  in  the  heart — all  the  cases  considered,  where  the  text 
is  reliable,  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  God’s  utterance  that  is 
meant,  either  directly  to  a  prophet  (once  to  a  patriarch)  or  through 
such  a  medium  to  his  people  in  commands  and  promises.  That 
these  utterances  of  Jehovah  may  be  written  down  is  not  disputed, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  What  is  meant  by  the 
word  is  not  Scripture  but  some  things  which  are  contained, 
along  with  other  things,  in  Scripture,  the  things,  namely,  that 
God  has  said  for  the  guidance  or  encouragement  of  Israel. 

(2)  Donovan  asserts  (p.  10)  that  *  In  Philo,  as  in  Josephus, 
Adyta  tov  ffeov  is  the  virtual  equivalent  of  our  “  Scripture  ”. 
For  them  it  is  Beta.  ypa<f>rj,  nothing  less  than  the  Sacred  Written 

1  The  evidence  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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Word.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  examples,  as  the  deduction 
drawn  cannot  be  contested.’  One  wonders  how  one  ought  to 
translate  such  a  passage  as  this  from  the  Contemplative  Life 
(ed.  Conybeare,  p.  61),  vo/xovs  kou  Xoyia  OearnurBevra.  Sia  irpo<f>- 
yjrmv  /cat  vpvovs.  Further,  according  to  Schlatter  (Die  Theologie 
des  Judentums,  p.  66).  \6yiov  is  the  regular  word  in  Josephus 
for  a  prophetic  utterance  foretelling  something. 

(3)  Really  detailed  discussion  of  texts  by  Donovan  begins 
with  the  four  passages  in  the  N.T.  where  the  word  occurs.  In 
each  of  these  a  better  and  more  natural  interpretation  is  obtained 
by  sticking  to  the  sense  or  senses  of  Xoyia  found  in  the  DOC 
than  by  following  Donovan.  When  '  Scripture  ’  or  an  equivocal 
term  like  *  Revelation  *  is  substituted  the  passages  do  not  become 
clearer  but  more  obscure.  I  take  a  single  example.  In  Rom. 
iii.  2,  Paul  is  trying  to  answer  the  question  what  advantage 
the  Jew  has  over  other  people,  and  he  begins  thus  :  irpSirov  ph/ 
on  hnaTevdrio'av  to.  Xoyia  row  deov-  Donovan  (p.  11)  says  : 
‘  Here  the  Apostle  is  merely  proclaiming  the  historical  fact  that 
the  Jews  had  held  the  custody  of  the  Old  Testament,  To  them 
had  been  confided  the  Revelation  of  the  Old  Law,  with  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  Sacred  Books/  Here  the  second  sentence  with  its 
ambiguous  word  4  Revelation  *  rather  fogs  the  clear  impression 
produced  by  the  first  sentence.  But  if  we  take  the  meaning  to  be 
that  the  Jews  had  held  the  custody  of  the  Sacred  Books,  how  are 
we  to  interpret  what  Paul  goes  on  immediately  to  ask  ?  4  Even 
supposing  some  of  them  have  proved  untrustworthy  is  their 
faithlessness  to  cancel  the  faithfulness  of  God  ?  *  (Moffatt). 
What  meaning  can  we  assign  to  faithlessness  in  the  custody  of 
the  O.T.  ?  They  had  not  lost  or  sold  or  otherwise  made  away 
with  the  Sacred  Books. 

We  can  find  a  perfectly  good  and  satisfying  meaning  if  we 
take  ra  Xoyia  rod  Oeov  in  the  sense  that  is  given  in  the  LXX. 
There  the  primary  meaning  is  oracles  of  God  given  to  prophets  ; 
and  these  oracles  can  be  subdivided  into  commandments  and 
promises.  Then  the  faithlessness  of  the  Jews  is  their  disobedience 
to  Gods  commands  ;  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  is  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  go  back  on  his  promises.  These  commands  and 
promises  together  make  up  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  between 
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God  and  Israel :  and  Paul’s  point  is  that  though  Israel  has  broken 
the  Covenant  God  still  upholds  it. 

(4)  When  we  turn  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  we  find  that  the  interpretation  of  Xoyia  established  for 
the  LXX  and  found  to  fit  the  N.T.  passages  answers  equally 
well  in  the  four  passages  in  /.  C/em„  one  in  II  C/em.,  and  one 
in  Polycarp.  The  same  applies  to  the  three  examples  in  Justin 
Martyr.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  through  them  all  in  detail : 
the  conclusion  which  I  should  draw  from  my  observations  in 
these  passages  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

Aoyiov  means  in  the  first  instance  a  divine  revelation  by  way  of 
a  spoken  word — normally  the  recipient  of  the  \6yiov  is  a  prophet 
and  the  process  of  revelation  is  audition  in  contrast  to  vision. 
The  plural  ra  Xoyia  indicates  a  collection  of  such  utterances. 
It  does  not  mean  Scripture  as  a  whole  or  even  a  book  of  Scripture. 
It  means  a  group  of  quite  definite  recognisable  things  which  may 
be  found  in  certain  parts  of  Scripture.  When  Philo  speaks  of 
to  reXevTcuov  tcov  Se/ca  XoyCcov,  he  does  not  mean  by  t<o v  Seka 
XoytW  10  Bibles  or  10  Biblical  books  but  10  sentences  known 
to  us  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  Contemplative  Life  makes  it  clear  where  the  Xoyia  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  O.T. — in  the  prophetic  books.  The 
usage  of  the  LXX  shows  that  the  content  of  the  Xoyia  can  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads — commandments  and  promises 
of  God.  And  it  can  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  definition  of 
Xoyia  in  terms  of  form  and  content  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense 
when  applied  to  the  passages  in  the  N.T.  and  earliest  Christian 
literature,  where  the  word  is  used.  When,  therefore,  Papias 
or  his  informant  says  that  Matthew  compiled  Ta  Xoyia,  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  words  is 
that  Matthew  made  a  collection  of  oracles,  i.e.  sayings  analogous 
to  those  of  the  old  prophets,  uttered  by  divine  inspiration  and 
containing  the  commandments  and  promises  of  God  for  the  new 
Israel,  the  Church  of  Christ. 

4  Matthew  compiled  ra  Xoyia  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  every 
man  translated  them  as  he  was  able.’  This  brief  sentence  makes 
four  separate  assertions  : — 
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,  (a)  That  a  book  of  Xoyux  was  composed. 

(&)  That  it  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (i.e.  probably 
in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Palestinian  Jews — at  that 
time  =  Aramaic.  Parallels  to  this  use  of  *  Hebrew  ’ 
where  ‘  Aramaic  ’  is  meant  in  Dalman,  Gramm.,  §  1.) 

(c)  That  the  composer  of  this  work  was  named  Matthew — 
presumably  the  Apostle. 

(d)  That  various  people  translated  it  as  best  they  could — 
doubtless  into  Greek. 

If  we  try  applying  these  propositions  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
we  find  that  they  do  not  fit.  As  applied  to  Mt.  (a)  and  (d)  are,  I 
think,  demonstrably  false.  One  of  the  really  assured  results  of 
Synoptic  criticism  seems  to  be  the  priority  of  Mk. :  and,  if  that 
is  so,  Mt.  becomes  a  Greek  document  from  the  first  and  not  an 
Aramaic  composition  subsequently  translated  into  Greek.  It  is 
true  that  Prof.  Torrey  in  his  book.  The  Four  Gospels,  maintains 
the  view  that  Mt.  is  a  translation  from  Aramaic ;  but  even  he 
has  to  make  allowance  for  the  results  of  synoptic  study  by  the 
hypothesis  that  ‘  each  of  the  translators,  Mt.  and  Lk.,  adopts 
the  Greek  wording  of  his  predecessor,  wherever  a  faithful  use 
of  his  source  permits  him  to  do  so  ’  (p.  275).  This  would  imply 
that  the  translator  of  Mt.  had  before  him,  not  only  the  Aramaic 
original  of  this  Gospel  but  also  the  Greek  version  of  Mk. ;  while 
Luke,  who  on  Torrey ’s  reconstruction  both  composed  and 
translated  his  Gospel,  had  his  own  Aramaic  original,  the  Greek 
version  of  Mk.  and  the  Greek  version  of  Mt.  This  seems 
rather  too  elaborate  to  be  plausible.  Further  it  is  worth  noting 
that  among  the  evidences  of  translation  from  Aramaic  which 
Torrey  finds  in  Mt.,  the  most  convincing  in  Marcan  contexts 
are  already  to  be  found  in  Mk.  That  is  to  say  they  are  not 
really  evidence  for  an  Aramaic  original  of  Mt.  in  those  sections  at 
all.  More  than  that :  where  Matthew  does  not  reproduce  Mk.’s 
supposed  mis-rendering  of  a  Semitic  original,  what  he  does  give 
looks  very  like  a  conjectural  improvement  on  Mark’s  Greek 
rather  than  a  correction  of  it  from  the  Aramaic  original.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  Mk.  xiv.  72  =  Mt.  xxvi.  75.  Mk.  has 
kcu  imfiaXaiv  efcXaicv.  ii nfiakdv  has  always  been  a  problem. 
Torrey  says  it  is  a  literal  but  unidiomatic  rendering  of  an 
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Aramaic  original  which  meant  ‘  as  he  thought  upon  it  ’ — i.e. 
his  denial  of  the  Lord.  But  Mt.  has  neither  imfiaXcov  nor  any¬ 
thing  representing  the  supposed  Aramaic  behind  *  as  he  thought 
upon  it  He  has  ige\0<o v. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  notes  to  Torrey’s  translation 
do  not  prove  Aramaic  originals  for  Mt.  and  Lk.  At  most  they 
make  a  case  for  Aramaic  sources  behind  those  Gospels  and 
possibly  behind  Mk.  and  Jn.  also.  Mt.  remains  a  Greek  work 
compiled  most  probably  from  Greek  sources — of  which  Mk. 
in  Greek  was  one.  These  sources  may  quite  well  go  back  to 
more  primitive  Aramaic  documents  of  which  they  are  transla¬ 
tions.  That  the  Gospel  of  Mt.  ever  existed  as  a  whole  in  Aramaic 
I  do  not  believe. 

That  Mt.  consists  of  Adyta  is  not  correct  if  we  take  Adyta,  in 
the  plain  and  natural  sense.  It  contains  Adyta  :  indeed,  it  con¬ 
tains  five  considerable  collections  of  Ao'yta  ;  but  it  is  not  itself 
ra  Adyta.  It  is  a  book  made  up  partly  of  collections  of  Aoyta  and 
partly  of  narrative. 

Finally  the  statement  that  Mt.  as  we  know  it  was  the  work 
of  Matthew  the  Apostle  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable. 

Suppose  then,  seeing  that  the  identification  of  ra  Adyta 
with  Mt.  breaks  down,  we  try  again  with  the  other  way  and  see 
whether  the  four  statements  of  Papias  will  fit  Q. 

(a)  There  was  a  compilation  of  the  Oracles.  This  as  applied 
to  Q  is  absolutely  correct.  Q  is  a  compilation  of  oracles— sayings 
of  Jesus  and  nothing  else,  except  a  few  similar  oracles  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  a  line  or  two  of  narrative  in  the  Temptation 
story.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  Q  did  contain  narrative : 
that  the  story  of  the  Centurion’s  servant  stood  in  the  document, 
and  that  some  at  least  of  the  Q  sayings  have  narrative  settings. 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  story  of  the 
Centurion’s  servant  stood  in  Q  at  all.  What  did  stand  there 
was  the  account  of  a  conversation  between  Jesus  and  a  Centurion, 
the  point  of  which  was  the  saying  of  Jesus,  *  I  have  not  found 
such  faith  no,  not  in  Israel  .  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  narrative  settings  of  Q  sayings  belonged  to  Q.  For,  after 
all,  what  is  the  ground  for  believing  that  anything  is  derived 
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from  Q?  It  is  verbal  agreement  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  And 
the  narrative  settings  of  Q  sayings  and  conversations  is  just 
the  place  where  we  do  not  get  this  agreement,  but  wide  divergence. 
In  the  Centurion  passage  agreement  between  Mt.  and  Lk. 
begins  where  the  conversation  begins  and  ends  where  it  ends. 
There  is  simply  nothing  to  show  that  Q  contained  anything 
except  sayings  and  conversations. 

(b)  and  (c)  This  document  was  composed  in  Aramaic  and 
everyone  translated  it  as  best  he  could.  These  two  statements 
can  be  taken  together :  and  the  conditions  are  met  if  we  can 
show  a  probability  that  (1)  Q  was  written  in  Aramaic  and  (2) 
that  Mt.  and  Lk.  represent  two  versions  of  this  Aramaic  original. 
There  are  several  lines  of  argument  tending  towards  such  a 
conclusion. 

(i)  The  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  sayings  of  Jesus 
were  certainly  uttered  in  Aramaic — perhaps  some  of  them  in 
scholastic  Hebrew.  If  a  collection  of  them  were  made,  it  would 
be  most  probable  that  it  should  be  by  one  of  his  own  circle 
and  naturally  in  the  original  language.  Jesus  was  regarded  as 
*  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  ’  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  custom 
that  the  oracles  of  a  prophet  should  be  preserved  by  his  disciples. 

(ii)  The  analogy  of  the  O.T.  points  to  the  possibility,  at  least, 
of  several  translations  of  such  a  document  into  Greek.  There 
were  at  least  four  Greek  versions  of  the  O.T.  made  at  various 
times  and  for  various  reasons. 

(Hi)  We  can  compare  the  versions  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  with 
parallel  cases  in  O.T.  For  example  the  book  of  Daniel  possesses 
two  complete  Greek  versions,  the  old  LXX  and  the  translation 
of  Theodotion.  We  select  a  passage  at  random  and  compare 
the  two.  The  Aramaic  passage  Dan.  vii.  9- 14  is  turned  by  LXX 
into  166  Greek  words  by  ff  into  157.  There  is  complete  agree¬ 
ment  in  105  of  these  and  partial  agreement  in  12.  The  differ¬ 
ences  amount  to  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  total.  We  take  a 
passage  of  about  the  same  extent  from  Q — the  testimony  of 
Jesus  to  John  the  Baptist.  Mt.  gives  it  in  158  words,  Lk.  in 
170.  There  is  complete  agreement  about  115  words,  partial 
agreement  about  20  and  the  difference  comes  to  about  19  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Mt.  and  Lk.  stand  rather  closer  to  one  another 
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than  LXX  and  O' ;  but  the  general  resemblance  is  very  striking. 

(iv)  The  most  cogent  evidence  of  translation  is  mistranslation. 
And  such  evidence  is  not  wanting.  The  most  notable  instance 
is  in  the  well-known  Q  passage  about  the  cleansing  of  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  dish.  Mt.  correctly  gives  4  cleanse  the  inside 
of  the  dish  while  Lk.  has  the  absurd  text  *  give  alms  of  the 
inside  .  Wellhausen  showed  that  Luke  s  4  give  alms  *  is  a 
mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  verb  rightly  rendered  by  Mt. 
A  similar  misrendering  may  underlie  ‘Wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children  (works)  and  4  He  who  does  not  take  up  his  cross 
...  is  not  worthy  of  me*  1 

cannot  be  my  disciple’/ 

Fortunately  such  cases  are  rare  enough  to  permit  us  to  keep 
our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  translators  of  Q. 

(v)  There  is  still  another  sign  of  translation  in  those  cases 
where  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  different  words  or  phrases  either  of 
which  is  a  legitimate  rendering  of  a  single  Aramaic  original. 
These  are  more  numerous  :  and  I  have  made  a  collection  of 
them.  All  that  is  required  is  Hatch  and  Redpath's  concordance 
to  the  LXX,  Field  s  Hexapla ,  and  unlimited  patience.  You 
start  with  a  Q  passage  in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  agreeing  fairly 
closely.  Then  there  comes  a  difference  :  Mt.  uses  one  word, 
Lk.  another.  It  may  be  that  these  are  just  different  ways  of 
rendering  the  same  Semitic  original.  The  matter  can  be 
tested.  There  are  four  Greek  versions  of  the  O.T.  Unhappily 
three  of  them  survive  only  in  fragments,  which  are  collected 
in  Field’s  Hexapla  and  indexed  in  Hatch  and  Redpath.  We 
can  soon  see  whether  the  same  divergence  occurs  in  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  O.T.  Now  the  interesting  thing  is  that  it  does. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases  we  have  exact  parallels  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  wording  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  Greek  texts  which  are 
undoubtedly  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew  original. 

For  example  :  He  who  does  not  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  (or  cannot  be  my  disciple). 
Mt.  x.  38  =  Lk.  xiv.  27. 

Mt.  has  the  verb  Xapfidvei  (R.V.  4  take  up  ’).  Lk.  has  /Wrdfa 
(R.V. 4  bear  ’).  Now  in  Numbers  xiv.  33  f.  the  verb  occurs 
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twice.  In  the  first  case  it  is  translated  by  /3ao-ra£€U'  in  cr  and 
in  the  second  by  kapfiaveiv  in  o'.  Here  then  we  have  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  possible  alternative  renderings  of  the  same  Semitic 
original ;  and  we  know  that  they  are  possible  because  they 
actually  occur  in  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Hebrew  O.T. 

In  Lk.  vi.  37  :  Judge  not  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged. 

Mt.  vii.  I  :  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

Ex.  xxx.  20  o' :  ‘  and  they  shall  not  die  ’[rendering  identical 
21  o  :  *  that  they  die  not  ’  )  Hebrew. 

Similarly  in  I  Reg.  xxix.  7  :  o'  Kat  ov  fit},  c r  Iva  prj. 

Lk.  x.  6  and  Mt.  x.  13  :  And  if  a  son  of  peace  be  there  your 
peace  shall  rest  upon  him :  but  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to 
you  again  (avaKapifiet.) ; 

Mt. :  let  your  peace  return  to  you  {inurr pa^ro)). 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  Ps.  lviii  (lix)  twice,  vv.  7  and  15  : 
o'  eirurrp.  cr  ava Ko.jj.ir.,  and  in  Ezekiel  viii.  17:#' 
tirtorp.  <j  avaKap.tr.  In  all  cases  translating  the  same 
Hebrew  verb  (are?). 

Lk.  x.  3  :  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  ( apvaa )  in  the 
midst  of  wolves. 

Mt.  x.  16:  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  (npofiara) 
in  the  midst  of  wolves. 

Lev.  iii.  7  :  o'  apva.  <r  trpofiarov  (Heb.  atP?). 

II  Regn.  vi.  13  :  o'  apva.  <r  irpofiarov  (Heb.  Xr1o)- 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  what  seems  to  me  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  case  of  all.  The  Golden  Rule  is  given 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  almost  identical  words.  The  main  difference 
is  in  the  few  words  at  the  beginning.  Mt.  (vii.  12)  has  travra 
ovv  ocra  iav  fle'Xijre  ;  Lk.  (vi.  31)  *ai  Kadi) s  fleXere.  In  Gen. 
xliv.  1  o«ra  iav  translates  the  Heb.  1WO  (Tg.  1  KM) :  in  Gen. 
viii.  21  ;  xviii.  5;  xli.  13  KaJdm  translates  *Wira  (Tg.  f  «»=>). 
It  is  thus  possible  to  make  the  equation  ocra  lav  (Mt.)  ==  Kadcjs 
(Lk.).  The  iravTa  in  Mt.  is  then  left  in  the  air.  This,  however, 
is  easily  explained.  In  eleven  passages  where  Mt.  is  parallel 
to  and  presumably  dependent  on  Mk.  we  have  in  Mt.  some 
form  of  the  word  iras  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  the 
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Markan  original.  For  example  in  relating  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand  Mk.  says  (viii.  8) :  *  and  they  ate  and  were 
satisfied  * ;  Mt.  (xv.  37)  :  ‘  and  they  all  ate  and  were  satisfied  \ 
That  is  to  say  one  of  the  literary  habits  of  the  author  of  the 
First  Gospel  is  to  heighten  his  effects  by  using  the  word  ‘  all  * 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  this  is  what  has 
happened  here.  The  question  remains  :  which  of  the  two 
renderings  ocra  iav  and  KaOds  comes  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Both  are  legitimate  renderings  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  underlying  Aramaic  :  yet  there  is  a  subtle  difference,  ocra 
iav  suggests  individual  acts — things  to  be  done  and  things  not 
to  be  done.  It  could  easily  become  the  foundation  of  a  New 
Law-code.  KaOa>$  on  the  other  hand  suggests  a  manner  of 
behaviour,  a  motive  and  spirit  that  should  govern  action.  I 
add  to  this  consideration  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
rather  than  the  adverb  is  in  line  with  Jewish  formulations  of 
the  Rule. 

Hillel  (b.  Sabb.  31a)  :  rosm  xb  “pan1?  ’ao 
Tob.  iv.  15:  o  /words  pr/Sevl  irotijo-fls. 

Philo,  (ap.  Eus.  Praep.  viii.  7) :  a  ns  iraOdiv  ixOaipet, 
pf)  iroieiv  avrov. 

We  may  also  note  that  in  the  two  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
Mt.  s  introductory  irarep  r)p.aj v  6  iv  rots  ovpavoZs  is  a  regular 
Jewish  formula,  while  Luke’s  irarep  agrees  with  our  Lord’s 
own  practice  (Mk.  xiv.  36)  and  with  the  earliest  church  usage 
(Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  viii.  1 5). 

This  discussion  of  the  Golden  Rule  seems  to  me  to  show  how 
it  is  possible  to  do  something  in  detail  towards  a  fairly  reliable 
restoration  of  Q.  Where  Mt.  and  Lk.  part  company  in  a  Q 
context  there  are  at  least  two  ways  of  seeking  an  explanation  of 
the  divergence.  One  is  by  applying  the  knowledge  we  can  get 
about  their  editorial  methods  from  comparison  between  them 
and  Mk.  where  they  are  dependent  on  Mk.  This  method  is 
illustrated  by  the  iravra  in  Mt.’s  version  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  other  way  is  by  reference  to  a  possible  underlying  Aramaic 
original.  In  that  case  we  may  think  that  there  has  been  mis¬ 
translation  in  one  or  other  of  the  versions  offered.  Or  we  may 
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conclude,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  both  versions  are  legitimate 
renderings  of  the  original,  but  that  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  facts  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  prove  that  Q  is  the  Aramaic  document  called  the  \oyia 
in  the  Papias  fragment.  But  I  do  maintain  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  in  the  passages  where  we  may  suppose 
them  to  have  used  Q,  are  consistent  with  that  hypothesis.  Three 
out  of  the  four  propositions  contained  in  the  Papias  testimony 
fit  Q  like  a  glove. 

(d)  There  remains  the  fourth — that  the  author  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  was  Matthew — presumably  Matthew  the  Apostle.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  There 
is,  however,  this  much  to  be  said  for  it : 

(i)  On  the  supposition  that  the  Papias  tradition  does 
refer  to  Q,  we  can  see  that  three  of  its  four  statements  are 
reliable.  There  is  therefore  a  presumption  that  the  fourth 
will  also  hold  good. 

(ii)  If  the  Papias  statements  really  refer  to  Q  then  they 
must  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  Papias.  That  is,  the 
tradition  is  thrown  back  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  or 
the  very  beginning  of  the  second.  It  is  thus  brought 
very  close  to  the  events  which  it  reports. 

(iii)  An  Aramaic  original  of  Q  implies  a  Palestinian 
authorship  and  that  means  a  Palestinian  Christian.  Nobody 
else  in  Jewish  circles  would  have  the  inclination  to  compile 
such  a  record  and  of  those  who  would  be  inclined,  those 
would  be  best  qualified  for  the  task  who  had  been  in 
1  If ’s  words — eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from 
the  beginning.  There  was  a  Matthew  among  those  who 
were  in  close  contact  with  Jesus  during  his  ministry.  And 
there  we  are.  The  bits  of  the  puzzle  fit  in  satisfactorily 
enough.  The  whole  thing  is  consistent  on  the  supposition, 
not  hard  to  make,  that  Papias  had  this  older  tradition  about 
Q,  and,  misled  by  the  mention  of  Matthew,  supposed  it  to 
refer  to  the  Gospel  current  in  his  day  under  Matthew’s  name. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  statement  reported  by  Papias 
refers  not  to  Mt.,  but  to  one  of  the  sources  of  Mt.,  the  document 
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Q.  We  now  have  to  consider  the  other  early  testimonia  in  the 
light  of  this  fact.  We  may  well  suppose  that  statements  which 
speak  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  prior  in  composition 
to  all  the  others  are  either  descended  from  the  original  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  tradition  in  Papias,  or  else  are  similar 
misinterpretations  of  a  parallel  tradition. 

Irenaeus,  iii.  1.2  ap.  Eus.  H.E .  v.  8.  2  :  6  pe v  8rj  Marflaibs 
iv  rots  ‘Ej8/ocuW  rjj  18  ta  olvtmv  8ia Xc/cto)  /cal  ypa^rjv  iirjveyKe v 
evayyeXiov,  tov  Uerpov  /cal  tov  IldvXov  iv  evayyeXt^opevt ov 

v/cal  OepeXiovvrojv  Trjv  iKKXrjcrlav. 

‘  Matthew  published  a  Gospel  in  writing  also,  among  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding  the  church  in  Rome  ’  (Lawlor 
and  Oulton’s  translation). 

Fragment  27  in  Harvey’s  edition  of  Irenaeus  (ii.  493)  tells 
us  that  Mt.  was  written  irpos  ’IovSaiovs.  The  Jews  desired  a 
Messiah  of  Davidic  descent,  and  Matthew  set  out  to  convince 
them  that  Christ  was  so  descended. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  reported  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  vi. 
14.  5)  to  have  inserted  in  his  Hypotyposeis  a  tradition  of  the 
primitive  elders  (irapa8o<n,v  tcjv  avcKadev  TrpecrfivTepaiv)  regarding 
the  order  of  the  Gospels.  It  begins  :  npoyeypacfrBai  eXeyev  tcjv 
evayyeXiov  ra  Trepie^ovra  ra?  yeveaXoytas.  He  said  that 
those  of  the  Gospels  that  contain  genealogies  (i.e.  Mt.  and  Lk.) 
had  been  written  first  ’.  This  tradition  will  not  square  with 
the  conclusions  of  Synoptic  study. 

The  principal  statements  of  Origen,  as  it  happens,  belong 
to  the  period  after  his  removal  from  Alexandria  to  Caesarea. 
They  are  the  Commentary  on  John ,  t.  vi.  32  (ed.  Brooke,  i.  148)  ; 
a  scholion  on  Lk.  i.  1  f.  (Zahn,  G.K.  ii.  626  f.)  ;  and  a  passage 
from  the  Commentary  on  Matthew ,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (H.E. 
vi.  25.  4).  In  the  first  of  these  Origen  gives  it  as  a  tradition 
concerning  Matthew  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  evangelists  and 
produced  his  Gospel  for  Hebrew  converts  from  Judaism.  In 
the  second  he  insists  that  Mt.  is  not  one  of  the  documents  referred 
to  in  Luke’s  preface,  since  Matthew  did  not  ‘  take  in  hand  to 
write  a  Gospel,  but  did  so  *  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  . 
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The  third  again  reports  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  first  Gospel 
to  be  written  was  that  of  Matthew  the  ex-publican  who  became 
an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  and  published  it,  a  composition  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  for  converts  from  Judaism.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  represents  the  tradition  in  Caesarea  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century. 

Tertullian  ( adu .  Marc.  iv.  2)  maintains  the  apostolic  origin 
of  Mt.  and  Jn. 

There  are  two  points,  in  this  small  body  of  material,  to 
which  we  should  give  our  attention.  The  first  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Irenaeus  for  the  composition  of  Mt.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  dismiss  this  as  the  product  of  Irenaeus’  imagination ;  and  I 
should  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  what  he  reports  is  in  the 
main  traditional  and  in  its  original  form  referred  to  Q.  Its 
application  to  Mt.  would  then  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  in  Papias. 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  stress  laid  on  the 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  is  written  in  ‘  Hebrew  ’ 
for  Hebrews.  Its  purpose  is  to  gain  and  confirm  converts 
from  Judaism.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  opinion 
was  fortified  by  the  fact  that  in  Palestine,  where  it  is  most  at 
home,  there  coexisted  information  about  a  document  or  docu¬ 
ments  actually  existing  in  a  Semitic  tongue  and  bearing  a  more 
or  less  close  resemblance  to  our  Mt.  We  have  statements  about 
this  literature  from  a  considerable  number  of  early  Fathers  from 
Irenaeus  to  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of 
extracts  translated  into  Greek  or  Latin. 

We  may  begin  with  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  ( Haer .  I.  xxii ; 
Harvey,  i.  213)  where,  describing  the  Ebionites  he  says  :  solo 
autem  eo  quod  est  secundum  Matthaeum  Euangelio  utuntur, 
et  apostolum  Paulum  recusant,  apostatam  eum  legis  dicentes. 
Quae  autem  sunt  prophetica,  curiosius  exponere  nituntur  ;  et 
circumciduntur  ac  perseuerant  in  his  consuetudinibus,  quae 
sunt  secundum  legem,  et  Iudaico  charactere  uitae,  uti  et  Hiero- 
solymam  adorent,  quasi  domus  sit  Dei.  With  this  should  be 
compared  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  {H.E.  iii.  27),  who  seems 
to  be  dependent  on  Irenaeus,  but,  instead  of  ‘the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew  ’,  has  *  the  Gospel  called  “  according  to  the 
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Hebrews  ”  ’.  Irenaeus’  description  of  the  Ebionites  as  a  sect 
using  Mt.  only,  rejecting  Paul  as  an  apostate  from  the  Law, 
interpreting  the  O.T.  (Messianic)  prophecies  in  their  own  way, 
maintaining  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  Jewish  customs  including 
that  of  turning  towards  Jerusalem  in  prayer,  all  this  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  people  whom  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  lineal  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Jewish  Christians  whom  we  find  in  opposition  to 
Paul  in  the  New  Testament.  Their  Gospel  is  referred  to  by 
xOrigen  and  Eusebius,  and  perhaps  also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
as.  to  Kaff  'Efipaiovs  eva.yyekiov ;  and  in  Eusebius  ( H.E.  iii. 
25.'  5)  we  are  told  that  it  is  used  by  'Efipattov  ol  tov  Xptoro v 
irapadetjapevoi.  By  Jerome  the  people  who  use  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  (variously  described  as  ipsum 
Hebraicum,  Euangelium  iuxta  Hebraeos,  Eu.  secundum  Hebraeos, 
Eu.  quod  Hebraeo  sermone  conscriptum,  Eu.  .  .  .  quod  uocatur 
a  plerisque  Matthaei  authentiam)  are  called  Nazaraei  or  Nazar- 
aeni.  Most  probably  we  should  regard  this  name  as  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  designation  applied  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  by  the 
Synagogue 1  (n*isun).  The  names  of  the  sect  (Ebionites, 
Nazarenes)  reflect  the  speech  of  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  the  name 
of  their  Gospel  (according  to  the  Hebrews)  reflects  the  termin¬ 
ology  of  the  Gentile  Christian  communities. 

This  Gospel  is  sufficiently  near  to  Mt.  to  be  taken  for  the 
supposed  ‘  Hebrew  ’  original.  Eusebius  ( Theoph .  iv.  12)  can 
compare  its  version  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  with  the  text 
of  Mt.  and  from  it  obtain  a  suggestion  for  the  interpretation  of 
Mt.  xxv.  29  f.  Finally  a  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels 
(von  Soden’s  Ir  group),  which  have  some  connexion  with 
Jerusalem,  give  readings  from  to  ’IouSa'i/cov  as  marginal  notes 
to  the  text  of  Mt.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  further  evidence,  all 
of  which  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  hypothesis  that 
our  Greek  Mt.  was  translated  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  at  a  very 
early  date  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
and  that  it  dicf  not  escape  modification,  though  not  perhaps  to 
a  very  great  extent,  with  the  passage  of  time. 

*  For  a  very  dear  statement  of  the  matter  regarding  the  terms  Na^afrqvos 
and  Na£topatos  see  G.  F.  Moore  in  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.  426-432. 
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There  are  two  bits  of  Rabbinic  tradition  which  have  their 
bearing  on  this.  First  there  is  the  story  told  in  b.  Sabb.  1 16ab 
concerning  Imma  Shalom,  Rabban  Gamaliel  (II),  and  a  (Jewish 
Christian)  philosopher.  This  incident  would  be  dated  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  in  the  course  of  the  story  the 
philosopher  *  refers  to  a  written  *  Gospel  \  The  point  is  that 
he  refers  to  it  by  its  Greek,  name  evayyeXiov  ;  and  the  inference 
is  that  any  written  Gospels  that  were  current  among  Jewish  / 
Christians  at  this  date  were  the  literary  work  of  Gentile  rather,. ' 
than  Jewish  Christianity.  The  other  bit  of  Rabbinic  evidence;, 
given  in  b.  Sanhedrin  43“  names  five  disciples  of  Jesus  ?ind 
heads  the  list  with  Matthew  (’Kna).  We  may  infer  that  the 
prominence  of  Matthew  was  not  unconnected  with  the  earliest 
traditions  which  make  him  the  compiler  of  the  oracld$  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  later  ones  which  attributed  our  First  Gospel  and  — 
the  Semitic  version  of  it  to  him.1 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  of  the  external  evidenceJs.  that 
it  suggests  that  the  document  Q  was  the  work  of  Matthew ; 
that  he  composed  it  in  the  vernacular  of  Palestine ;  that  it 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sayings  and  speeches  of  Jesus ; 
that  various  renderings  of  it  (into  Greek)  were  made  ;  and  that 
one  of  these  renderings  furnished  material  for  the  First  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Further  it  would  seem  that  the  First  Gospel,  when 
made,  was  very  early  translated  into  the  Palestinian  vernacular 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  as  an  instrument  of  pro¬ 
paganda  among  Jews.  The  name  of  Matthew,  which  had  been 
mistakenly  transferred  from  Q  to  the  First  Gospel,  stuck,  and 
continued  to  stick,  until  scientific  study  of  the  relations  between 
the  Gospels  made  the  hypothesis  of  an  original'  Hebrew  Mt. 
untenable. 

Scientific  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  established 
clearly  enough.what  Mt,  is  :-  it  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  — 
of  Mk.  It  has  also  established  fairly  clearly  that  the  reviser 
who  produced  Mt.  betrays  no  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 

1  Of  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites  described  by  Epiphanius  in  Haer.  xxx, 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  here.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  began  as 
a  version  of  Mt.  it  had  suffered  drastic  transformation  before  Epiphanius  became 
acquainted  with  it.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  can  supply  any  light  on  the 
origins  or  early  history  of  Mt 
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Luke,  nor  does  Lk.  show  any  sign  that  its  author  had  access 
to  Mt.  As  Lk.  was  written  for  publication,  and  Mt.  rapidly 
became  very  widely  known  and  greatly  valued  in  the  Churches, 
the  most  likely  explanation  of  this  mutual  ignorance  is  that 
Mt.  and  Lk.  were  produced  about  the  same  time.  I  have  already 
argued  for  a  date  round  about  A.D.  70  for  the  composition  of 
Lk.-Acts  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  date  in’the  decade  following 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  is  as  likely  as  any  for 
Mt. 

Regarding  the  place  of  writing  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
that  is  not  already  in  the  standard  works  on  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  strong  indications  connecting  the 
Gospel  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  ;  and  if  that  were 
the  place  of  origin  it  would  help  to  explain  the  rapid  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  Mt.  in  both  East  and  West.  In  a  way  Mt.  has  some 
resemblances  to  Josephus*  account  of  the  Jewish  war.  This 
was  written  first  in  Aramaic  soon  after  A.D.  70  to  show  the  Eastern 
Jews  that  such  revolts  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  translated  into  Greek.  One  wonders  if  the 
First  Gospel  was  not  written  about  the  same  time  in  Greek 
and  quickly  translated  into  Aramaic  to  tell  the  same  people  for 
whom  Josephus  wrote,  where  the  true  hope  of  their  nation  lay. 


APPENDIX. 

1.  AOriA  in  the  Greek  versions  of  O.T. 

Nu.  xxiv.  3, 4.  From  a  poetic  utterance  put  in  the  mouth  of  Balaam.  B.  is 
subject. 

tjyrjaiv  flaXaafj.  vloo  Bewp, 

tfnjatv  6  avOptanoa  o  o\t]9 lvojct  oputv, 

<jrt)Oiv  clkovwv  A oyia  Ofov, 

ocrriff  opaaiv  deov  eiSev  ktA.  v.l.  urxvpov 

M.T.  *W3  113  OS1?!  OKI 

ontf  lain  okii 
*?K rn»K  SOB  OKI 
'in  010’  ’iB  mna  iBk 

Vk  mp  p  na’a 

IF’n  Kn*7K  •"  Dip  p  ID'S 


Tg.  0. 
Tg- J. 
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Here  Aoyia  Oeov  (*?N  'TOR)  stands  in  parallelism  with  opaaiv 


6eov 

loyypov 


('TO  ntn»)  :  and  the  meaning  is  thereby  determined  :  divine  revelations  received 
in  the  form  of  auditions  as  distinct  from  those  received  in  the  form  of  visions. 


Nu.  xxiv.  1 6.  From  another  poetic  utterance  of  Balaam. 

aKov coy  Aoyia  6eov, 

emarafievoa  emaTqfirjv  irapa  vifnorov, 

Kai  opaaiv  deov  iBu>v  ktX. 

p'1?^  nsn  sm  bx  'tor  ori 

to  rorr  'to  nm» 

Tg.  0.  as  above.  Tg.  J.  XTfrX  0*7j?  p  TO'» 
The  meaning  in  this  case  is  identical  with  that  in  xxiv.  4. 


Dt.  xxxiii.  9.  From  the  4  Blessing  of  Moses  *  to  Levi. 

o  A eywv  rip  irarpt  teat  rjf  p/qrpt  Ov%  iopaKa  ae, 
Kai  rova  a8eA <j*ova  avrov  ovk  eneyva), 

Kai  r over  vlova  avrov  aireyvto  * 
e<f>v Xa£ev  ra  Aoyia  aov, 

Kai  rrjv  8ia Brjicqv  aov  8i errjprjaev. 


M.T. 

■jmaK  nnsf  ■o 

:  nsr  -jn’-iai 

Tg.  0. 

kV  TiB's  men  noi 

Tg.  J. 

TiB’Ba  jinmcaa  p®  psp?!  Visa 

:  pw  -p»-np  |nV®  D”pi 

Here  ra  Aoyta  aov  stands  in  parallelism  with  rrqv  BiaOrjKTjv  aov  and 
means  the  command($)  of  Jehovah.  Cf.  Driver,  ai  loc . 

R.  Simeon  b.  Jochai  (c.  150)  explains  e<f>vXa£ev  ra  X.  rov .  as  abstinence  from 
idolatry  and  r.  8ia0.  aov  Bier,  of  the  observance  of  circumcision.  SNu.  ix.  5, 
§67(17 a).  SB.  11,681.  Ci.Ex.R.  19.  SB.  IV,  39. 

Ps.  xi  (xii),  6  (7) 

ra  Aoyia  Kvpiov  Aoyia  ayva 

M.T.  rvnro  rvn&R  mrr  rvn&R 

Tg.  p'DT  R"V>»  mnn  py» 

Here  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the  promises  of  Jehovah — especially 
those  favourable  to  his  people — are  reliable,  notwithstanding  appearances  to 
the  contrary. 
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Ps.  xvii  (xviii),  30  (31) 

6  6 cog  fiov ,  afiwfioG  rj  ohocr  avrov, 
ra  X oyta  Kvpiov  ireiTvpwfieva 

V7T€pa(rmaT7}(7  euriv  navrcov  rwv  cXm^ovrtov  ei 1  avrov. 


M.T. 

on  D’on  *?nn 

nans  m?r  ma« 

s  in  Q'oinn  ‘js1?  Kin  pa 

Tg. 

STiD  mnn  ripur 

In  II  Sam.  xxii.  31,  the  LXX  version  is  : 

6  icrxvpocr,  a ftcjfioG  rj  oSoor  avrov , 
to  prjp,a  Kvpiov  Kparaiov,  i T€7rvpa)ft€vov  • 

VTT€pa07TKJT7}Cr  GGTIV  TTaGlV  TOtO  7T€7TOl0oGlV  €7T*  aVTCp, 

M.T.  =  that  of  0. 

Tg.  II  S.  as  above. 

The  sense  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  ift  xi  (xii)  above. 


Ps.  xviii  (xix),  14(15). 

Kai  eaovrat  eta  cvSotctav  ra  Aoyta  rov  arofiaroa  ft ov 
Kai  rf  ftcXerq  tt]g  KapSiaG  ftov  evcomov  aov  8ta  7TaVTOG, 

M.T  T’id*?  p^ni  'D-n&x  pnV  vrr 
Tg.  'in  **did  nOT)  xisn1?  prr 

Here  Aoyta  of  hitman  utterance.  The  parallelism  shows  that  A.  =  the  actual 
utterance  as  distinguished  from  the  inward  thought. 

Ps.  civ  (cv),  19. 

ftexpi  rov  eXdew  rov  Xoyov  avrov , 
ro  Xoytov  Kvpiov  eirupcoocv  avrov . 

M.T.  innmx  mrr  max  vm-xa  nsr- rs 

Tg.  siw  pao  man  xia^a  rmno  xnxi  prs  *ts 

An  account  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  The  reference  of  these  lines  is  to  Joseph’s 
divinely  inspired  interpretation  of  Pharaoh’s  servants*  dreams,  Gen.  xli,  13. 

*  Der  Gottliche  Ausspruch,  die  Traumdeutung,  liess  Joseph  als  echtes  Metall 
erscheinen,  als  Besitzer  des  von  Jahwe  dem  Samen  Abrahams  mitgegebenen 
Wortes.*  (Duhm.,  ad  /oc.) 

Ps.  cvi  (cvii),  1 1 . 

drt  irapemKpavav  ra  Aoyta  too  deov, 
teat  rrfv  PovXtjv  rov  vtj/iorov  irapoi^vvav  • 
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M.T.  nafro 

:  1SN1  nssn 

Tg.  Ktf7K7  nna^a  iano  am 

:  lpvn  na^s?  na*?ai 

Cf.  Ps.  xviii  (xix),  14  above.  The  antithesis  is  the  same.  Here  ra  Xoyia 
rov  Beov  practically  =  the  commandments  of  God  and  tt)v  fiovXqv  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Kittel  translates  Geboten  .  .  .  Rat  . 


Ps.  cxviii  (cxix),  1 1. 

ev  tq  KapSia  fiov  €Kpvif/a  ra  Xoyia  gov , 

07T(J)G  av  flT)  apLapTU)  GOl . 

M.T.  imaa 

Tg.  -pa'a  rnznzm 

Here  the  meaning  is  clearly  God#s  commands. 

Ib.  25.  Zflaoftai  Kara  to  Aoytov  gov 

M.T.  *paT5  '1'Tl  CvGopiai]  ttfoov  fie  ART. 

Tg.  -paTJ  VP  'ON  TO  Aoyiov  N  Aa?R]  TOV  Xoyov  A*T. 

The  word  =  the  promises  of  Jehovah  (Kittel,  ad  /oc.).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
to  Aoyiov  here  is  true  text  of  LXX.  Rahlfs  follows  the  readings  of  AT :  £,7]oov 
fie  Kara  rov  Aoyov  gov. 

Ib.  38.  c rrqoov  rip  SovXco  gov  ro  Xoyiov  gov, 

eio  rov  <f>ofiov  gov . 

M.T.  :  ywcv1?  'wx  -jmaK  fiart  apn 

Tg.  :  yfnrto  h  Tia-ra  “pay1?  nyx 

*  v.  38,  bittet  um  den  der  Gottesfurcht  verheissenen  Lohn  ’  (Kittel).  Hence 
to  Aoy,  gov  =  *  thy  promise  #. 


Ib.  41. 


M.T. 

Tg. 


Ib.  50. 


M.T. 

Tg. 


Kai  cX6oi  €7 7*  e/x€  to  eXeoo  gov,  Kvpie, 
ro  GivTqpiov  gov  Kara  ra  Aoytov  gov. 

:  imato  -|nsntf  n  . . . 

:  ywa  yn  *ppniD  . . . 

Here  =  promise, 
ort  to  Xoyiov  gov  etyrjoev  fie. 

:  TO  ynm  -S 

vr  na^p  “pa^a  ana 


“  Sein  Trost  ist  Jahwes  Verheissung  49  f.”  Kittel. 

Hence  =  promise. 
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Ps.  cxviii  (cxix),  58. 

tAerjaov  fit  Kara  to  Aoyi ov  aov 

M.T. 

*»un 

Tg. 

oin 

=  Promise. 

Ib.  65. 

XfnjvrorqTa  tTTOirjaaa  fitra  tov  Bov Aov  gov, 

Kvpit  Kara  to  Aoyiov  aov.  tov  A oyov  NcaT. 

M.T. 

•pmo .  .  . 

Tg. 

-pan  yn . . . 

In  any  case 

=  promise.  Here  Rahlfs  reads  Kara  tov  Xoyov  aov. 

Ib.  67. 

...  to  Aoyiov  aov  €<f)vAa£a. 

M.T. 

:  ’mav  "|m»N  . . . 

Tg. 

:  rvnoi  .  . . 

=  Command. 

Ib.  76. 

ytvrfdrfTO}  Brj  to  tAtoa  aov  tov  irapaKaXtaai  fit 
icara  to  Aoyiov  aov  to>  Soi/Aai  aov. 

M.T. 

:  "pay1?  imaKD 

Tg. 

:  "pas?1?  “pD'D 

“  Wie  du  deinem  Knecht  verheissen."  Kittel. 

=  Promise. 

Ib.  82. 

t^tXirrov  ol  o<j)0aXfioi  flow  tea  to  Aoyiov  aov 

M.T. 

■jmttK1?  TO  V?D 

Tg. 

yvz'bb  TO  IDO 

=  Promise. 

Ib.  103. 

(La  yXvKta  tw  Aapvyyi  fiov  Ta  Aoyia  crow. 

M.T. 

imoK  itfMsrro 

Tg. 

"po'D  'ma1?  pVn  no 

The  context 

certainly  suggests  that  the  meaning  here  is  *  commands 

Ib.  107. 

Kvpit,  tflaov  fit  Kara  to  Aoyiov  aov. 

M.T. 

•pmo  to  mn1* 

Tg. 

•pan  T*n  w  ■’dk  mn*1 

Promise  ? 

Rahils  reads 

Kara  tov  Aoyov  aov. 

H 
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Ps.  cxviii  (cxix),  116. 

avrtXapov  Kara  to  Xoytov  aov,  Kat  fyfoofiat, 
teat  fi7)  KaTatarxvvrjo  fie  ar to  tt}o  rrpoaSoKtaa  fiov . 

M.T. 

Tg. 

s  nafea  rrnto  imaas  roao 

.  •. .  vm*  Ywan  w  Tiao 

Promise. 

lb.  123. 

ol  o<j)9aX fiot  fiov  e^eXnrov  eia  to  amrrfptov  aov 

Kat  eta  to  Aoytov  tt)o  Sixatoovvijo  aov. 

M.T. 

Tg. 

:  -pis  matt1?!  -[nsnar1?  V?a  to 
:  waVi  iipniaV  nso  to 

“  deiner  gerechten  Verheissung."  Kittel. 

Promise. 

lb.  124. 

770t7joov  fiera  rov  SouAot;  aov  Kara  to  Xoytov  aov 

Aoytov]  eXeoer  KcaRT. 

M.T. 

•pona  Tg.  Tion  yn 

Rahlfs  reads  cAcoa. 

lb.  133. 

ra  SiapTjjiaTa  fiov  Karevdvvov  Kara  to  Aoytov  oov9 

Kai  fir)  KaraKVpievoara >  fiov  rraoa  avopua. 

M.T. 

Tg. 

imaaa  pn 
"proa  ppira  mnoK 

The  context  shows  that  God’s  commands  are  meant. 

lb.  140. 

rrerTvpoyfievov  to  Xoytov  aov  o<f>aSpa 

M.T. 

Tg. 

*r«a  imaK  nans 
inn1?  "pan*  «no 

=  Commandment,  as  appears  from  the  context. 

lb.  148. 

7rpo€<j)6aoav  oi  o<f>Ba\fiot  fiov  rrpoo  opBpovv , 
tov  fieXerav  to.  Aoyia  aov. 

M.T. 
Tg.  : 

:  "pn&xa  rvnatfK  to  taip 

ym&  nhW?  0am  nmn  ttmro  to  lanpK 

Commandments. 

lb.  149. 

rtf  a  <f>a)vr)o  fiov  clkovoov,  Kvpte,  kclto,  to  Xoytov  aov . 

Aoytov]  eAeoa  KART. 

M.T.  -pom  Tg.  lion  jn 

Rahlfs  reads  eAcoa. 
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Ps.  cxviii  (cxix),  158. 

€i8oi>  aavvderovvraa  tea t  egenjKopTjv, 
ort  ra  hoy ta  aov  ovk  €<j>vXa£avro. 

M.T.  now  nV  *iwk  .  .  . 

Tg.  nw  kV  "para  n  .  .  . 

Commands. 


Ib.  162. 


ayaAAtaoo/^at  eyco  cm  ra  Aoyta  aou, 
cucr  o  evpicTKcov  <tkv Xa  7roAAa. 


M.T.  :  a*)  Ww  K2J1DD  "jmoK  Vs?  ■’D1K  WW 

Tg.  ...  Tiara  Vs?  km  nn 

Commands,  as  appears  from  the  context. 


Ib.  169. 
M.T. 

Ib.  170. 

M.T. 

Tg. 


Kara  to  Aoytov  aov  ovvenaov  pe. 

"p3"D  Tg.  "ptflD  Tn 

Promise. 

zcara  to  Aoytov  aov  pvaat  pe. 

*)in&K3 
w  rso  "po'o  Tn 
Promise. 


Ib.  172.  <f)6€y£aLTO  7)  yXcoaaa  pov  to  Aoytov  aou, 

cm  rraaai  at  c^to  Aat  aou  Sticatoauny  eemv. 

M.T.  :  pns  "proso-Vo  *imoK  niwV  i»n 
Tg.  ■po-o 

Commands. 


Ps.  cxxxvii  (cxxxviii),  2  A'E' 

M.T.  "|moK  "jotf-Vo-Vs?  rfnsn  n 

o'  cm  epeyaXvvaa  €7 u  7rav  to  ovopa  to  ayiov  aov 
a '  epeyaXvvaa  yap  vi rep  iravra  ra  ovopara  aov  nqv  prjatv  aov . 
aV  to  Aoytov  aov . 

Tg.  -jnnnwin  nara  "|ow  Vo  Vs?  KmoK  am 

Commentators  read  "|OW  Vd~Vs?  and  regard  "|JnDK  as  a  gloss. 

On  LXX  text  of  this  vs.  see  Hedley  in  Harvard  Theol .  Rev.f  xxvi,  p.  72. 
Rahlfs,  following  Grabe,  adopts  Aoytov  in  his  text  (conj.  emend.)  against  the 
aytov  of  the  MSS. 
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Ps.  cxlvii.  4  (5). 

6  wjrouTcXkiav  to  Aoytov  avrov  Tfl  y[jy 
iota  Taxovcr  Spaptetrat  6  Xoyoo  avrov . 

M.T.  vm  pr  mna-TO  px  imax  n*?wn 
Tg.  ...  xjnxV  nna^a  vnwn 

Command. 


Wisdom,  xvi.  11. 

€ia  yap  v7Topvr](7tv  ro)v  A oyuvv  gov  evcKeurpt^ovro, 

Kat  ogecva  Sicow&vro.  Syriac 

Siegfried  trans.  Denn  zur  Einpragung  deiner  Gebote  wurden  sie  gestochen 
usw.  Kautzsch,  Apok*  u.  Pseud .  iy  502. 


ECCLDS.  xxxvi.  19  (16). 

irXrjoov  Cuov  aperaXoyiao  gov, 

Kat  at to  T7]G  SofrrjG  gov  rov  Aaov  gov . 
aperaXoyiao]  apat  (ape  XA)  ra  Xoyta  BbllAvid* 

Aaov]  vaov  is  the  true  reading  with  Heb.  and  Syr. 

Syr.  (Lagarde,  p.  37,  line  2). 

.  yXX»CH  *1  ^OO  *  ylod;  ^9  yO-Otj.  > 

Heb.  iba-n  n«  -|Taaai  yim  ns  p’s  sVa 

See  Hart,  ad  loc. 


Isaiah,  v.  24. 

ov  yap  rjdeXTjoav  rov  voptov  Kvptov  aafiaa)Q, 
aXXa  to  Xoyiov  rov  ayiov  IoparjX  7rapw£ wav. 

M.T.  nixas  nw  min  nx  loxa-o 

:  ixxa  Vinrnmp  max  nxi 
Tg.  mxax  mm  xrmixa  isp  nx 

:  ipm  Vxnum  xernp  na^a  m 

to  Aoytoy  in  synonymous  parallelism  with  rov  vopov.  For  the  force  of 
cf.  Skinner  on  Is.  i.  10:  religious  direction,  prophetic  teaching,  to  Aoytov  =  the 
command  of  God. 

Ib.  xxviii.  13. 

Kat  carat  avroto  to  Aoytov  Kvptov  OXupicr  em  OXupotv  ktX. 

n ur  w  an*?  mm 

-  D1  1XV  IS 


M.T. 
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Tg. 

npomn  Vs;  man  K&m  Vs;  naan  Vs;  prrmuniD  oa  w  pi 
p-ioam  pa  nas;aV  was:  kV  ripwron  Kai  wmut  *ras;aV 
__  '  w  Km ik  ut  kVi  iraavV 

Here  to  Aoytov  i£v  serves  to  introduce  the  following  oracle. 

Isaiah  xxx:  1 1 . 

kcu  a  feXere  aft  TjfJUjjv  to  Aoytov  too  IoparjX. 

M.T.  VK“i2r»  vnp-m  trow  warn 

Inner  Greek  corruption  :  TOAOriON 
TONAHON. 

Tg.  Vk'-wh  mnp  na^a  m  wsnp  p  tjnrot 
Pesh.  ^ 

cr'  TTavcraTC  etc  Trpoowirov  rjfiwv  rov  ayiov  rov  Iopai} A. 

Tg.  appears  to  combine  the  readings  of  LXX  and  M.T.  *lB'a  =  to  Aoytov, 
Kt&np  =  rov  ayiov .  But  this  maybe  deceptive  and  perhaps  Tg.  may  be  regarded 
as  paraphrase  =  mention  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  In  that  case  Tg.  would 
appear  to  give  the  sense  of  the  protest  in  M.T.  =  say  no  more  about  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ! 

Ib.  xxx .  27. 

Ihov  to  ovo/ota  Kvpiov  cpxcrai  Sta  ypovov ,  tcaiofievoo  dvfioo  * 
ftera  Sofqor  to  Aoytov  rwv  ^etAecov  auTov,  to  Aoytov  opyryr  nXqpzo, 
/cat  rj  opyr)  rov  dvfiov  wo  m)p  eSerat. 

M.T.  pmaa  Ka  mm-w  nsn 

nK&B  naai  ibk  *is;a 
asn  inVa  wiw 
:  nVaK  vkd  isi&Vi 

Pesh.  m  jupo;  OUbOJL  }oi 

yAso  otiaaioo 
./t.n  »»  \i*j  p+l  opAo 

to  Aoytov  1°  corresponds  to  TIK&B  ;  but  the  LXX  is  corrupt  at  this  point. 

Ib .  xxxii.  9  A'. 

■■Vip  ros;a&  nsap  jymkb?  a*nw 
:  maK  nawn  mn»a  rraa 

o'  Aoyouo  fiov.  a '  Aoytov  /tou.  o'  rao  prjoeio  fiov. 

6'  ra  pquara  pu>v. 

Introducing  a  prophetic  oracle. 
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Jeremiah  viii,  9  A'. 

mm— ma  mn 

o'  on  top  Xoyov  Kvpiov  aTTeSoKipauav 

a  top  yap  A oyov 

a'  tSou  to  Aoytov — not  really  a'. 

See  Liitkemann  and  Rahlfs,  Mitteilungen  des  Septuaginta- Unternehmens, 
Heft  6,  pp.  240  ff. 

A'  iibersetzt  nach  festes  Praxis  oder  10#  durch  Xoyoo  und  das  langere 
hebraische  Wort  m»N  durch  das  langere  griechische  Aoytov,  dagegen  TP1 
durch  prjpa.  (Liitkemann-Rahlfs,  op,  cit.9  p.  240). 


Summary. 

(a)  Aoytov  or  Aoyta  used  of  direct  oracular  communications  of  God  to 
man  or  of  prophetic  oracles  :  Nu.  244,1S  ;  Ps.  104  (105)19  ;  Isa.  2813,  32°*' ; 
Jer.  8®®'  wrongly  ascribed. 

(b)  Xoyiov  or  Aoyta  =  divine  commands  :  Dt.  33®  ;  Ps.  106  (107)u,  118 

(|  67*  103,  133,  140,  148,  158,  182,  172^  | 474(5)  .  J$a  J24^ 

(c)  =  divine  promises:  Ps.  11  (I2)6,  17  (18)30,  118  (1 19)^’  38'  "■  50’  58’ 

[65],  76,  82,  U077],  no,  123,  169,  170  .  |6U.  Square  brackets  indicate  that 

the  LXX  reading  is  uncertain. 

(d)  =  human  utterance  (in  worship) :  Ps.  18  (19)14. 

Text  corrupt :  Ps.  1 18  (1 19)124> 149  ;  137  (138)  2“'*' ;  Ecdus.  39, 19  <16> ;  Isa. 
30n»  27, 

Conclusion. — In  no  case  is  it  possible  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  utterance. 
With  a  single  exception — Ps.  18  (19),  14,  where  the  meaning  is  human  speech 
in  worship  as  distinguished  from  meditation  in  the  heart — all  the  cases  con¬ 
sidered,  where  the  text  is  reliable,  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  God’s  utterance  that 
is  meant  either  directly  to  a  prophet  (once  a  patriarch)  or  through  such  a  medium 
to  his  people  in  commands  and  promises.  That  these  utterances  of  Jehovah 
may  be  written  down  is  not  disputed  but  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  What 
is  meant  by  the  word  is  not  Scripture  but  some  things  which  are  contained, 
along  with  other  things  in  Scripture,  the  things  namely,  that  God  has  said  for 
the  guidance  or  encouragement  of  Israel. 


2.  AOriA  in  N.T. 


ovtoo  eoriv  6  yevopcvoa  ev  tq  ckkXtjghi  ev  T7j  €pr)pcp  .  •  • 
•  •  .  oar  eSefaro  Aoyta  £a)vra  Bovva t  rip.iv  .  .  . 


Ac.  vii.  38. 
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Subject  of  eSe^aro  is  Moses. 

d.  qui  accipit  eloquia  uiuentium  dare  nobis. 

Iren.  iv.  15,  1  (26,  I)  :  accepit  praecepta  dei  uiui  dare  nobis. 

Pesb.  l J^JLm 

*  ^  #  tf 

Vulg.  qui  accepit  uerba  uitae  dare  nobis. 

[Date  of  Iren.  Lat.  iii  or  iv  A.D.,  probably  the  former.  Hamack,  A.C.L 
Chron.,  11,320.1 

Donovan,  p.  13 :  4  In  this  passage  Aoyta  £a>vra  is  manifestly  used  to  signify 
the  revelation  made  directly  to  Moses.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  equivalently 
“  the  Inspired  Word  ”,  and  inferentially  the  Scripture,  in  which  that  revelation 
is  recorded.* 

The  first  sentence  of  this  is  quite  correct.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  D.  is  entitled 
to  take  us.  When  he  goes  on  to  make  it  equivalently  this  and  inferentially  that, 
he  is  no  longer  telling  us  what  the  phrase  means  in  its  context,  but  what  he 
would  like  it  to  mean  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  author  of  the  Latin  version  of  Irenaeus  (?  3rd  cent.  A.D.)  was  apparently 
still  unaware  of  the  *  equivalent '  and  *  inferential  *  meanings  of  A oyia  £< ovra 
in  this  passage  ;  and  contented  himself  with  the  rendering  praecepta ,  in  support 
of  which  he  could  have  quoted — on  my  reckoning — thirteen  passages  from 
the  LXX. 


Ro.  iii.  2.  WH. 

TTpiorov  fiev  [yap]  on  emarevdTjaav  ra  Aoyta  rov  deov . 
7Tp<OTov]  tt ptor oi  Qrig.  Eus.  pev  (om.  yap)  BD*G  al  £§(vg)g(boh)  Chr.  Grig. 
i  al. : 

pev  yap  NA(i)§  (hi.) :  yap  ( sine  pev)  Orig.  i  Eus. 

Moffatt :  4  the  Scriptures  of  God  \ 

Lietzmann  (HBNT •  (1910),  ad  /oc.)  ;  4  Dass  mit  Aoyta 44  die  Verheissungen  ” 
(9®)  gemeint  sind,  lehrt  das  folgende  *. 

Julicher  (SNT3)  :  4  Gottes  Offenbarungs-Worte  *.  In  the  exposition  further 
defined  thus :  4 .  .  .  Gott  ihnen  seine  Offenbarungen  (das  A.T.)  anvertraut 
hat.  P  mag  besonders  an.  die  Verheissungen  gedacht  haben ;  deutlich  hat  er 
solche  Beschrankung  aber  nicht  vollzogen.* 


Pesh. 


Vulg.  eloquia  Dei. 


Lipsius  (Holtzmann’s  Hand-Commentar  (1891),  ad  loc .) :  Vorerst  dass  sie 
mit  den  Verheissungsspriichen  Gottes  betraut  worden  sind. 

For  discussion  of  this  passage  see  the  text  of  the  lecture. 


Heb.  v.  12. 

icat  yap  o^ctAovrea  etvat  dtSaoKoAot  8ta  rov  xpovov,  ttclXiv  xpetav 

€\€T€.  TOV  8tda<?K€CV  VpCLG  TIVCL  TO,  CTTOt^Cta  TT) CT  ap^TJCT  TOiV  XoyUxiV  TOV 

Qeov,  tcai  yeyovare  xpeiav  e^ovrea  yaXatcroa,  ov  crrepeaa  rpo<fyqa . 
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Windisch  (HBNT.  (1913),  ad  foe.)  :  ra  Aoyia  rov  deov  .  .  .  sind  die  Worte 
Gottes,  die  den  Inhalt  der  zusammenhangenden  Israeli  tisch-christlichen 
Offenbarungsgeschichte  und  Offenbarungsverkiindigung  ausmachen. 

Hollmann  (SNT2,  ad  foe.)  :  Sie  haben  immer  noch  mit  den  Anfangsgriinden 
der  von  Gott  in  Christus  gesprochenen  Worte  (1,2:  2, 3, ;  6,  1)  zu  tun,  wahrend 
sie  Lehrer  sein  und  Andere  unterrichten  mussten.  Welche  Aufangsgriinde  der 
Verfasser  meint,  sagt  6,  1  f. 

Moffatt  (ICC,  ad  foe.) :  4  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the  divine  revelation  \ 

Donovan  (p.  13),  winding  up  a  detailed  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  says  :  4  The  conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Aoyia  is  obvious  * — so  obvious 
that  he  does  not  say  what  it  is,  but  continues  :  4  At  any  rate,  it  remains  indis¬ 
putably  true  that  in  these  two  instances  of  the  use  of  Aoyia  occurring  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  the  word  appears  as  synonymous  either  with  Revelation  or 
Holy  Writ  \  That  it  is  synonymous  with  Revelation  we  need  not  trouble  to 
deny.  The  question  is  whether  the  terms  Revelation  and  Holy  Writ  are  so 
readily  interchangeable  as  D.  seems  to  think.  Taking  this  passage  on  its  merits 
and  in  its  context  it  is  clear  enough  that  ra  crroi^eta  rrjcr  apx*]v  rcov  Aoyiajv  rov 
Oeov  means  much  the  same  thing  as  rov  rrjCF  apxqcr  rov  xpicrrov  A oyov.  And 
Hollmann  is  no  doubt  right  in  bringing  i .  1  f .  and  ii.  3  into  account.  God,  who  in 
former  times  had  given  Aoyia  to  the  Prophets  and  through  them  to  Israel,  has 
in  these  times  given  them  in  his  son.  The  new  Aoyia  are  the  demands  and 
promises  of  God  revealed  in  Christ.  The  elementary  portions  of  these  Aoyia  are 
further  specified  in  vi.  I  f. :  repentance,  faith,  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands,  re¬ 
surrection  and,  judgement.  But  the  writer  contends  that  there  is  more  in  the 
Aoyia  than  that :  in  other  words,  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  revelation 
that  God  has  given  in  Christ.  He  is  certainly  not  talking  here  about  O.T. 
and/or  N.T.  but  about  the  significance  of  Christ  considered  as  an  oracle  of  God, 
newer  and  better  than  the  oracles  given  to  the  prophets  and,  like  the  old  oracles, 
requiring  understanding. 


I  Pet.  iv.  II. 

€i  no  AaAei,  (bo  Aoyia  deov 

€i  Tier  SiaKovei,  <ba  ef  ioxvoo  rjo  X°P7lY€l  d  Oeoo. 

Bigg,  ICC :  1  Aoyia  means  Scripture  \  ‘  44  as  Scripture  speaks  ".with  sincerity 
and  gravity  \ 

Windisch,  HBNT :  4  wenn  einer  redet  (betrachte  er  seine  Worte)  als  Worte 
Gottes  \  *  Herausgehoben  werden  die  Lehrer  und  die  Diener  der  Gemeinde  ; 
beiden  Gruppen  wird  gesagt  (nicht  dass  sie  ihre  gottgegebenen  Fahigkeiten 
auch  gebrauchen  sondem),  dass  sie  die  Kraft,  die  sie  haben  und  verwenden, 
als  gottgegeben  anerkennen,  damit  in  alien  Regungen  der  Gemeinde  die  All- 
wirksamkeit  Gottes  zum  Bewusstsein  komme  212. 

Gunkel,  SNT :  4  Redet  Jemand,  so  rede  er  als  ein  Sprecher  Gottes*. 

4  Wer  eine  Gabe  des  Redens  hat,  soli  sich  nicht  eitel  selbst  zur  Schau  stellen 
und  nichts  Ei genes  einmischen  wollen,  sondem  hedenken,  dass  er  Gottes  Sprecher, 
Herold  ist,  dass  es  44  Gottes  Spriiche  ",  d.h.  seine  Orakel,  seine  Offenbarungen 
sind,  die  er  verkiindet.4 
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Either  interpretation— Windisch’s  or  Gunkel’s — is  preferable  to  Donovan’s 
—and  Bigg’s — that  *  the  Church  speaker  is  bidden  to  mould  his  discourse  on 
the  divine  model ;  his  speech  is  to  be  as  the  Inspired  Word,  the  Oracular  Word  of 
God  *  (p.  13).  D.  says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  answer  the  question  whether 
it  is  the  Old  revelation  or  the  New  that  is  referred  to  here.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
it  would  certainly  have  been  useful  to  preachers  to  know  whether  they  should 
mould  their  discourses  after  the  style  of  O.T.  or  N.T.  As  it  seems  to  me,  the 
real  force  of  the  injunction  is  excellently  brought  out  in  Dean  Selwyn’s  new  com¬ 
mentary  on  I  Peter :  4  the  speaker  in  the  congregation  should  reckon  himself 
to  be  charged  not  with  his  own  opinions  but  the  utterances  of  God  . 

Conclusion . 

In  every  one  of  the  four  N.T.  instances  a  better  and  more  natural  sense  is 
obtained  by  sticking  to  the  original  sense  of  Aoyta  as  found  in  LXX.  When 
4  Scripture  *  or  some  equivocal  term  like  *  Revelation  is  substituted  the  passages 
do  not  become  clearer  but  rather  more  obscure.  In  every  case  D.’s  argument 
fails  to  convince. 


3.  AOriA  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

I  Clem.  xiii.  4 ;  cit.  of  Is.  Ixvi.  2. 

Clem.  €ttl  nva  cmpXctpco,  aAA’  r)  cm  rov  irpavv  /cat  ijavx^ov 
/cat  rpcfiovra  fiov  ra  Aoyta. 

LXX  B.  irpavv]  raircwov  |  /xou  ra  Aoyta)  rover  A oyova  [iov. 

M.T.  ■nm-Vs?  Tim  rrrrnwi  wVk  traa  nrVtn 

Orig.  Hex.  '*257  o'  rov  rarrcivov  a  irpavv  o'  irrwxov  0'  crvinrerpifipcvov. 

Skinner,  Comb.  Bib .  :  ‘The  44 word  ”  of  the  Lord  is  that  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  and  the  “  trembling  ”  of  these  devout  hearers  expresses  their  scrupulous 
anxiety  to  conform  with  its  requirements.’ 

Duhm.,  ad  loc .  ;  4  die  .  .  .  um  das  Gesetz  eifrig  bemiihte  Gemeinde  des 
Zionstempels  \ 

Marti.,  ad  loc.  :  ‘  heilige  Ehrfurcht  vor  meinem  Gesetze  haben  und  ihm  gehor- 
sam  sind  *. 

Two  points  are  clear.  (1)  ra  Aoyta  is  Clem.’s  equivalent  for  rover  Xoyovcr 
of  LXX.  (2)  rove  A  oyova  of  LXX  =  the  commandments  of  God.  That  Clem, 
also  takes  ra  Aoyta  in  the  same  sense  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  immediately 
following  words  (xiv.  1)  :  ‘Therefore  it  is  right  and  holy,  my  brethren,  for  us 
to  obey  God  rather  than  to  follow  those  who  in  pride  and  unruliness  are  the 
instigators  of  an  abominable  jealousy  *  (Lake’s  trans.). 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  immediately  preceding  xii.  2  is  filled  with 
ethical  precepts  of  Jesus,  sayings  which  illustrate  exactly  what  we  should  naturally 
take  ra  Aoyta  to  mean. 

There  is  no  support  in  this  passage  for  any  interpretation  that  would  make 
ra  Aoyta  the  equivalent  of  *  Holy  Writ  . 
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The  Latin  version  of  Clem.  (ed.  Morin:  Anecd.  Maredsol ,  Vol.  II)  has 
Super  quem  respiciam  nisi  super  hurailem  et  mansuetum  et  trementem  uerba 
mea. 

I.  Clem.  xix.  1 . 

rot/cr  re  /caraSefa/xevoucr  ra  Xoyia  a vrov  (God)  €v  Kai  aXrjdeiq.. 

Lake.  *  who  received  his  oracles  in  fear  and  truth  \ 

Ltft.  *  that  received  his  oracles  in  fear  and  truth  \ 

O.L.  qui  perceperunt  eloquia  eius  cum  timore  et  ueritate. 

Syr.  Ut±*o  o\  yQJoi\ 

Donovan,  who  received  God's  Oracular  Word  in  fear  and  in  truth. 

D.  16f. 

*  This  passage  must  be  taken  as  affording  an  instance  where  Xoyia  primarily 
refers  to  Revelation  yet  with  implied  connotation  of  Holy  Writ.  ...  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  passages,  the  allusion  is  to  Revelation  collectively,  and  not  to  any 
individual  component  parts  or  excerpts,  much  less  to  sources.* 

On  this  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  D.  achieves  his  desired  result  by  first 
of  all  paraphrasing  the  text  instead  of  translating  it,  and  then  interpreting  his 
paraphrase  in  the  sense  which  favours  the  thesis  which  he  is  defending.  I  am 
content  to  accept  the  rendering  given  by  the  ancient  versions  and  by  Lightfoot 
and  Lake — as  also  Hamack  4  seine  Ausspriiche  * — and  to  understand  the  oracles 
of  God  to  mean  what  they  mean  in  LXX :  the  commands  and  promises  of  God, 
with  special  reference  to  the  former.  This  fits  in  well  with  the  whole  course 
of  the  argument  of  the  epistle  in  the  preceding  chapters  with  its  praise  of  the 
humble  submissiveness  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies  before  God. 

I.  Clem.  liii.  1. 

emaracrOe  yap  Kai  KaXojcr  cmoraadc  racr  Upaa  ypa<f>a<j ,  ayamrjTot  #ca t 
€yK€Kv<f> arc  aor  ra  Aoyta  rou  Scov. 

O.L.  (ed.  Morin). 

Scitis  enim  et  bene  didicistis  sanctas  scripturas,  dilectissimi  et  introiuistis 
in  eloquia  Dei. 

introiuistis]  scripsi,  non  sine  scrupulo.  Codex  perperam  : 44  intonuistis  **. 
Syr. 

JLxls  .Luob  vofia/ 

Ltft. 

For  ye  know,  and  know  well,  the  sacred  scriptures,  dearly  beloved,  and  ye 
have  searched  into  the  oracles  of  God. 

Lake. 

For  you  have  understanding,  you  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  beloved,  and  you  have  studied  the  oracles  of  God. 
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Donovan,  rightly  I  think,  holds  (p.  18)  that  Clement  in  this  passage  must 
have  had  the  Old  Testament  in  mind  \  That  by  racr  lepau  ypa<f>aa  he  means 
the  O.T.  may  be  freely  admitted.  Whether,  as  D.  maintains,  ‘  ra  Aoyia  rov  6eov 
becomes  for  practical  purposes  synonymous  with  ypafa  *  is  quite  another  question. 
Here  again  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  what  is  meant  by  ra  Aoyia  rov  Beov  is 
something  which  diligent  students  of  the  O.T.  will  find  therein.  Clement  is 
not  saying,  ‘  you  know  and  know  well  the  sacred  scriptures  and  you  have  searched 
into  the  Bible  * ;  but  rather,  ‘  you  know  your  Bible  well,  and  in  it  you  have  studied 
closely  those  utterances  of  God  which  are  the  direct  revelation  of  his  will  and 
purpose.’ 


I.  Clem.  lxii.  3. 

oa<f>a)0  rjheipev  ypa<f>eiv  rjpao  avBpacriv  maroio  /cat  eXXoyipa)raroi<T 
Kai  eyK€KV(f>o(Jw  €l<j  ra  Aoyia  tt](J  muSeiaa  rov  Beov. 

O.L. 

pro  certo  sciebamus  scribere  uobis  uiris  fidelibus  et  probatis  et  oboedientibus 
eloquiis  doctrinae  Dei. 

Syr.  ookll)  )ooi 

JSJLa  yOO|»^  Pf^ojo  )■?>  *\  V  o  ).l 

Ltft. 

we  knew  well  that  we  were  writing  to  men  who  are  faithful  and  highly  ac¬ 
counted  and  have  diligently  searched  into  the  oracles  of  the  teaching  of  God. 
Lake. 

we  knew  quite  well  that  we  were  writing  to  men  who  were  faithful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  had  studied  the  oracles  of  the  teaching  of  God. 

D.  p.  18.  .  , 

...  *  persons  also,  who  have  been  students  of  God  s  instructive  Oracles  . 
■  It  is  here  Revelation ,  viewed  in  its  moral  and  educational  effects  ( ib .). 

On  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  where  Clement  elsewhere  uses 
77at§6ia  it  has  quite  definitely  the  sense  of  discipline — moral  training  by  pre¬ 
cept,  example,  or  chastisement.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  take  Ta  Aoyia  nqa 
iraiBcia a  rov  Beov  here  as  having  the  same  shade  of  meaning.  The  oracles  in 
question  are  God’s  disciplinary  oracles,  i.e.  his  commandments.  The  O.L. 
translator  seems  to  have  felt  this  when  he  rendered  cyKCKvjyoaiv  by  oboedientibus . 
That  being  so  we  ought  not  to  regard  the  phrase  as  meaning  ‘  Revelation  viewed 
in  its  moral  and  educational  effects  but  rather  as  meaning  such  divine  oracles 
as  bear  directly  on  the  moral  training  of  God’s  people  *. 


II.  Clem.  xiii.  3.  f 

ra  eBirq  yap ,  aKovovra  €K  rov  oroparoo  rjpwv  ra  Aoyia  rov  Beov,  <oo 
jcaAa  Kai  peyaXa  Bavpa&t,  •  errei ra,  KarapaBovra  ra  epya  rjpiov  on  ovk 
eanv  a£ta  rcav  pqparwv  wv  A cyopev,  evBev  cicr  fiXaefaptav  rpenovrai, 
Xeyovreo  etvai  pvBov  nva  Kai  nXairqv. 
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Syr.  JL£>  p 

^pe;£oo  }Kd;oYo  y~>\  Jo*\J  j 

voa\J J  p  ^  t^iop 

^0  ^i«po}j  1 5  \OOpL«j  JJj 

Jlftoo;  ^poj  p  ^pdcutoo  Jdjo^k  L>V«t 

.{IoaX^O  |Lp9  ^OpO 

Ltft. 

4  For  the  Gentiles,  when  they  hear  from  our  mouth  the  oracles  of  God, 
marvel  at  them  for  their  beauty  and  greatness  ;  then,  when  they  discover  that 
our  works  are  not  worthy  of  the  words  which  we  speak,  forthwith  they  betake 
themselves  to  blasphemy,  saying  that  it  is  an  idle  story  and  a  delusion.* 

Ltft.  takes  ra  A.  r.  Oeov  here  to  be  4  a  synonyme  for  the  Scriptures  *.  D. 
says  (p.  27),  *  The  writer  is  a  Christian  teacher  addressing  a  Christian  community. 
Christian  practice  must  be  in  keeping,  he  insinuates,  with  Christian  teaching. 
This  Christian  teaching  pagans  learn  indirectly  from  the  Aoyta  rov  Oeov — i.e. 
the  Scriptures,  including  the  Gospel.* 

The  context  does  not  support  either  Ltft.  or  D.  The  writer  is  dealing  with 
the  text,  Is.lii.5,Sta  navroa  to  ovofia  fiov  pAacxfyrjfieiTCU  ev  ttoolv  to  to  eOvecnv. 
He  asks  How  ?  and  the  answer  of  God  is  ev  rep  fir)  7rotetv  ifiaa  a  j8ouAo/iai, 
Then  in  further  explanation  of  this  follows  our  passage.  The  Gentiles  hear 
the  Aoyta  and  see  how  splendid  they  are.  Then  they  observe  that  Christians 
do  not  themselves  obey  these  excellent  Aoyta,  and  blaspheme.  The  phenomenon 
is  as  well  known  in  our  own  day  as  in  the  day  of  II  Clem.  And  the  sense  in  which 
Aoyta  is  meant  here  is  crystal  clear.  It  is  the  oracles  as  revealing  God’s  will 
concerning  man’s  behaviour.  And  this  is  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the 
example  given  immediately  afterwards.  The  oracle  concerning  love  to  enemies 
becomes  an  occasion  of  blasphemy  among  the  Gentiles  because  Christians  not 
only  do  not  obey  it  but  also  add  to  their  disobedience  failure  to  love  even  their 
friends. 

Ep.  Polycarpi,  vii.  1. 

/cat  da  av  fieOohevfl  ra  Aoyta  rov  Kvpiov  irpocr  raa  tStaa  emdv/waa,  /cat 
Aeyet  pyre  avaaraatv  fwjre  /cptotv,  ovto<j  Trpajroro/coa  cart  rov  Carava. 


Ltft. 

And  whosoever  shall  pervert  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts  and 
say  that  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgement,  that  man  is  the  first-born 
of  Satan. 

According  to  D.  (p.  20) 4  to  fieOoScvew  ra  Aoyta  too  Kvpiov ...  is  obviously 
44  distortion  of  Holy  Writ  **  ’.  This  4  could  signify  either  distortion  of  meaning, 
or  mutilation  and  interpolation  of  the  sacred  books  received  by  the  Church  * 
(p.  21 ).  4  As  he  uses  ra  Aoyta  rou  Kvpiov  rather  than  the  more  generic  ra  Aoyta 
rov  8eovt  he  very  probably  has  in  mind  the  evangelical  Scriptures  *  (p.  20). 

But  here  again we  have  to  take  account  of  the  phrase  tt poa  raa  tStoo  cmOvfiiacr. 
This  indicates  clearly  enough  what  is  meant  by  the  Aoyta.  Also  the  accompany¬ 
ing  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  judgement  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
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writer  has  in  mind  two  directions  in  which  religious  perversity  can  manifest  itself. 
The  first  is  false  doctrine  about  Christ.  This  is  dealt  with  in  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  section.  From  that  he  passes  to  what  so  often  accompanied  false  doctrine 
— moral  laxity.  Twisting  the  Lords  oracles  to  their  own  lusts  and  denying 
the  one  thing  which  at  that  time  was  the  supreme  sanction  of  morality ;  the 
belief  that  all  must  appear  before  the  judgement  seat  of  Christ  to  give  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh.  Aoyia  bears  the  same  meaning  that  we  have 
found  elsewhere.  It  may  well  be  that  rov  Kvptov  means  that  it  is  the  oracles 
of  Christ  that  are  thought  of  ;  and  the  oracles,  in  that  case,  will  be  such  things 
as  are  found  in  what  is  called  his  ethical  teaching. 

4.  AOriA  in  the  Apologists, 

Justin  Martyr . 


Apol.  I.  32  (end). 

Kat  Ieaaat  TTpoirarcop  jiev  Kara  ro  Xoytov  ycyevyrat,  kt£. 

The  A oytov  here  referred  to  is  the  prophetic  oracle  cited  just  before  Kat 
Haaiaa  .  .  .  ovrcocr  enrev  •  Avare Act  acrrpov  ef  IaKtofi,  Kat  avdoar  ava/fya- 
era t  airo  rrjcr  ptfya  Ieaaa t  •  Kat  em  rov  ftpaxtova  avrov  edvrj  eXmovotv, 
This  Xoytov  Justin  declares  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  There  is  no  doubt  what 
the  word  means  here.  It  is  the  promise  of  God. 

Dial-  xviii-  I  (Otto  I,  ii.  64).  f  y 

€tt€iBt]  yap  a veyvcocr,  co  Tpv<f> aiv,  <ocr  avroa  opoXoyqaao  G<frqo,  ra  vn 
GKGLVOV  TOV  QltiTqpOO  TjfMOV  St8a^0€VTa,  OUK  arOTTOV  VOfU^O)  7T€7TOirjK€Vat 
Kat  fipaxea  rcov  ckglvov  Xoyia  irpoa  rota  irpoffyqrtKotcr  €7npLV7)o6€tcr . 

D.  (pp.  29  f.)  :  4  there  emerges  a  fully  literal  yet  correct  translation,  44  Brief 
oracles  from  among  His  Oracles  ".  In  modem  speech  one  would  rightly  render : 
“  brief  extracts  from  the  Dominical  Oracles  '*  .*  Later  he  says  (p.  30),  To  allege 
that  this  Christian  philosopher  is  here  referring  to  some  unknown  collection 
of  Christ*s  sayings,  or  to  an  imaginary  manual  of  messianic  prophecy,  or  to 
Testimonia,  is  to  ignore  the  normal  value  of  this  formula  and  to  shut  one’s  eyes 
to  the  context  \  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  of  these  allegations.  It  is  only  necessary  to  claim,  what  D.  himself  admits, 
that  Justin  is  referring  to  the  4  Dominical  Oracles  \  This  phrase,  in  its  plain 
and  natural  meaning,  supplied  by  Justin  in  this  very  sentence — ra  vrr*  gkgivov 
rov  aamjpoa  rjpuov  8t8a^flcvra — is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  those 
who  think  that  the  document  referred  to  by  Papias  or  his  informant  is  the 
Synoptic  document  Q. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  D.  For  him  ra  Aoyia  rov  Kvptov  must  be  made 
to  mean  (p.  30)  “‘Oracles  concerning  the  Lord” — that  is,  God’s  Word  or 
Revelation  as  couched  in  New  Testament  Scripture  \  The  subjective  genitive 
—the  natural  and  obvious  construction — is  quietly  turned  into  an  objective 
genitive.  On  what  grounds  ?  That  among  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  have 
just  been  quoted  by  Justin,  there  4  occurs  one  very  precious  item — a  little  portion 
of  Gospel  narrative  \  Apparently  D.  would  maintain  that  there  are  four 
Dominical  Oracles  in  the  passage  : 
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Oracle  1.  6  oikoct  fiov  oikoct  vpooe vxqo  Kii. 

Oracle  2.  /cat  racr  rpair^aa  ktc, 

Oracle  3.  ovai  vpuv,  ypafifiareia  /cat  <f>apiacuoi  ktc . 

Oracle  4.  ovai  vpuv,  ypafifiareicr  Kri> 

There  is  no  hint  that  he  regards  them  otherwise  than  as  separate  items.  But 
one  has  only  to  glance  at  the  text  of  Justin  to  see  that  No.  2  is  not  a  separate 
item  at  all,  but  a  mere  scrap  of  the  narrative  context  of  No.  1.  No.  1  is  an 
oracle  uttered  by  the  Lord  when  he  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  three  oracles  quoted  by  Justin  from 
the  Lord's  Oracles ;  and  they  are  genuine  oracles.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
saves  us  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Aoyiov  in  the  singular  means  one 
thing  for  Justin  and  something  different  in  the  plural,  or  that  in  talking  to  Jews 
he  would  describe  the  Gospels  as  ra  Xoyia  while  in  addressing  the  Roman  Senate 
he  would  call  them  ra  aTropLvrjpLovevfiara. 

Dial,  cxxxiii.  5.  (Otto  I,  ii.  474). 

Quotation  from  Is.  v.  24. 


Tatian . 

Orat.  ad  Graec.  xli,  2  (ed.  Schwartz,  TU,  IV,  i.  42) :  ircpt  fiev  ovv  rye 
tcaO y  ihiauTOv  <rcov>  Xoyuov  TTpayfiareiaG  ypovujv  re  /cat  avaypat/yya 
a vrcov  (ha  ot/xat  a<j>ohpa  -X*  fiera  7raa7]a  vpuv  a/cptjSetaa  aveypcufiafiev. 
Here  the  text  is  uncertain,  the  authorities  being  divided  between  Xoyuov  and 
Aoyov.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  passage  sheds  no  light  on  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 


6. 


THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

(1947) 


TO  the  searcher  for  materials  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  either  no  problem  at  all  or  the  most 
baffling  of  all.  We  may  say,  for  example,  ‘  The  question  is 
decided.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  inferior  to  the  Synoptics  as 
a  historical  source  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  strongly 
dominated  than  they  by  theological  and  apologetic  interests  * ; 1 
or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  learned  New 
Testament  scholars  of  our  time,  4  John  may  contain  a  few  rem¬ 
nants  of  true  tradition,  but  in  the  main  it  is  fiction  \2 

If  we  take  this  line  we  may  easily  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  should  be  left  on  one  side  and  that  our 
attempts  to  write  the  Life  of  Jesus  should,  in  general,  ignore 
it.  Alternatively  we  may  decide  to  see  what  can  be  elicited 
from  this  document  and  attempt  to  assess  its  value.  We  are 
at  once  confronted  by  a  series  of  puzzles,  most  of  which  still 
await  a  convincing  solution.  The  questions  touch  every  side 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism — date  and  place,  authorship, 
sources,  original  language,  relation  to  the  other  Gospels,  and 
so  on.  To  all  these  matters  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  learning  has  been  dedicated — so  much  so  that  a  bare  survey 
of  what  has  been  done  would  easily  occupy  a  whole  series  of 
Rylands  Lectures.  For  excellent  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
research  on  the  problems  we  can  refer  to  the  works  of  Principal 
W.  F.  Howard  3  and,  more  recently.  Professor  P.  H.  Menoud.4 
I  must  be  content  with  the  more  modest  task  of  indicating  some 

1  A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus?  191 1,  87. 

2  Kirsopp  Lake  in  The  Albert  Schweitzer  Jubilee  Book »  431 . 

3  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Recent  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 

* 

4  L'Evangilc  de  Jean  d’aprbs  les  reckerches  ricentes  (Neuchatel  and  Paris,  1943). 
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questions  that  seem  to  be  worth  asking  and  some  lines  of  re¬ 
search  that  may  produce  useful  results.  I  have  no  ready-made 
solution  of  the  ‘  Johannine  Problem  ’,  only  some  paths  on  which 
we  may  travel  hopefully,  though  without  guarantees  that  they 
will  not  turn  out  to  be  blind  alleys. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  external  attestation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  we  begin  with  the  statement  in  the  Muratorian  Canon, 
which  may  be  taken  to  give  the  views  accepted  in  Rome  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.1  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  fourth  of  the  Gospels  is  that  of  John,  one  of  the 
Disciples.  He,  when  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops  were 
urging  him,  said.  Fast  with  me  for  three  days  beginning 
to-day,  and  let  us  report  to  each  other  what  is  revealed 
to  each  .  On  that  very  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  should  write  the  whole  story 
in  his  own  name  with  the  authentication  of  them  all. 

And,  therefore,  even  though  the  opening  narratives  are 
different  in  the  individual  Gospel  books,  nevertheless  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  faith  of  believers,  since  by  the 
one  directing  Spirit  in  all  (four  jointly)  all  (essentials)  are 
set  forth  concerning  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Intercourse  with  his  Disciples,  and  his  twofold 
Advent,  the  first  in  despised  humility,  which  has  taken 
place,  the  second  in  splendid  kingly  power,  which  is  still 
to  come. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  John  so  deliberately  gives 
prominence  to  these  particulars  in  his  Epistles,  saying  of 
himself,  ‘What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard 
with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  these  things 
we  have  written  to  you  \  For  thus  he  claims  to  be  not  only 
an  eyewitness  and  hearer  but  also  the  writer  of  an  orderly 
account  of  all  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  Lord. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Muratorianum  John  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  two  Epistles  2  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  would  seem 

1 1  follow  the  text  as  edited  by  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen 
Kanons ,  ii.  139,  with  reference  also  to  Lagrange,  Histoire  Ancierme  du  Canon 
du  Nouveau  Testament ,  66-78,  and  Evangile  selon  S.  Jean*  Ixii.  ff. 

2  On  this  see  my  article  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  April  1947. 
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that  the  writer  believed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  earlier  in  date 
than  the  Pauline  Epistles  since  he  speaks  of  Pauls  having  followed 
the  order  of  his  predecessor  John  in  writing  by  name  to  seven 
Churches  only. 

The  first  paragraph  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  us  with 
a  picture  of  the  Evangelist  as  a  member,  and  perhaps  the  leading 
member,  of  a  group  of  4  Disciples  *  and  4  Bishops  ’.  As  the 
whole  emphasis  of  the  passage  is  on  the  claim  that  the  Gospel 
gives  first-hand  information  about  the  Ministry,  we  should 
probably  take  4  Disciples  *  to  mean  followers  of  Jesus  during 
the  Ministry.  It  may  be  supposed  that  4  Bishops  *  means 
members  of  the  group  having  definite  ecclesiastical  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  the  relevant  time.  It  would  not  follow  that  all  former 
Disciples  were  now  Bishops  or  that  all  the  Bishops  concerned, 
were  former  Disciples,  though  doubtless  it  is  implied  that  a 
number  were  both  Disciples  and  Bishops.  The  request  of 
these  men  that  John  should  write  a  gospel  is  at  once  confirmed 
by  a  Divine  revelation.1  John  is  to  write  the  book  and  they 
are  to  authenticate  it.  The  second  paragraph  tackles  the  well- 
known  problem  created  by  the  discrepancies  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Synoptics  and  points  out  that,  however  much 
the  Gospels  may  differ  about  details,  they  combine  to  give  the 
essentials  of  the  Faith.  The  third  paragraph,  without  saying  it  in 
so  many  words,  suggests  that  John’s  order  of  events  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Synoptic,  where  they  conflict.  His  personal 
relations  with  the  Master  may  be  presumed  to  give  him  the 
right  to  be  heard  both  on  the  central  matters  of  the  kerygma 
and  on  the  detailed  course  of  events  in  the  Ministry. 

The  passage  as  a  whole  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  is 
a  defence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  against  those  who  were  attacking 
it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  who  they  were.  In  Rome  it 
was  one  Gaius  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Montanism.2  One  of 

1  The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Andrew  in  this  matter  is  on  all  fours  with 

his  prominence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself  as  compared  with  his  position  in 

the  Synoptics.  See  Moffatt,  Introd  .3  564. 

* 

2  Lagrange,  L'Evangile  selon  S.  Jean ,  Iv.-lxi. ;  P.  de  Labriolle,  La  Crise 
Montaniste ,  131-5, 191  f.,  278-85 ;  Bardenhewer,  Gesch.  d.  Altkirchl;  Lit.,  i.  432  ff. 
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the  objections  urged  by  the  critics  of  John  was  his  disagreement 
with  the  Synoptics,  a  point  which  is  taken  up  and  answered  in 
our  text.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  main  opposition  to 
Gaius  came  from  Hippolytus,  who  is  now  widely  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  Muratorianum.1 

The  Anti-Marcionite  Prologues  also  deal  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Prologue  to  Luke 
states  that  the  evangelist  subsequently  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  It  continues  :  ‘  Afterwards  John  the  Apostle  ’  [the 
Greek  adds  *  one  of  the  Twelve  ’]  *  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  island  of  Patmos,  and  after  that  the  Gospel  ’  [the  Latin 
adds  *  in  Asia  *].  The  John-Prologue  proper  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Gospel  of  John  was  published  and  given  to  the 
Churches  by  John  still  present  in  the  body,  as  Papias, 
entitled  Hierapolitanus,  the  beloved  disciple  of  John  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Five  Exegetical  Books ;  indeed  he  (Papias) 
took  down  the  Gospel,  John  dictating  accurately.  But  the 
heretic  Marcion,  when  he  had  been  condemned  by  him 
(Papias)  because  he  held  opposed  views,  was  expelled. 
He  (Marcion)  indeed  had  brought  documents  or  letters 
to  him  (Papias)  from  the  brethren  who  were  in  Pontus. 

This  Prologue,  taken  along  with  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
Luke-Prologue,  maintains  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  work  was  completed  and  published 
during  the  lifetime  of  John.  The  emphatic  adhuc  in  corpore 
constituto  is  pointless  unless  there  were  those  who  claimed  that 
John  was  already  dead  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  him.  The  Prologue  appeals  to  the  writings  of 
Papias,  and  mentions  the  Church  of  which  he  was  Bishop,  no 
doubt  as  evidence  of  his  reliability  as  a  witness.  It  remains 
odd  that  Eusebius,  who  quotes  Papias  on  Gospel  origins  and 
had  access  to  the  Five  Exegetical  Books,  does  not  mention  any 
of  the  matters  recorded  in  this  Prologue.  In  any  case  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  story  of  the  dictation  to  Papias  appeared  in 
the  Exegeses,  or  that  it  is  true.  The  story  about  Marcion  may 
well  be  Asian  tradition  ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  whole 


1  Altaner,  Patrologie ,  83. 
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Prologue  gives  traditions  of  Asian  origin,  and  that  the  reference 
to  the  Exegeses  is  no  more  than  a  guess,  and  a  wrong  one. 

From  Alexandria  the  earliest  testimony  is  that  of  Clement,1 
who  is  said  to  be  reporting  the  tradition  of  ‘  the  original  elders  * 
(tq>v  aveKaOev  vpecrfivTepojv).  According  to  this  *  John  was  the 
last  (to  write),  conscious  that  the  matters  of  fact  (ra  crcu/xan/ca) 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  (other)  Gospels,  and,  urged  on  by  the 
disciples,  under  divine  inspiration  he  produced  a  spiritual 
Gospel.’ 

Who  the  ‘  original  elders  ’  were  we  can  only  guess.  Their 
tradition  may  be  the  old  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Churchy 
or  it  may  come  from  farther  afield.  The  interesting  thing  is 
the  agreement  between  Clement’s  tradition  and  that  of  the 
Muratorianwn  on  the  point  that  the  composition  of  the  Gospel 
was  undertaken  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  disciples.2  The 
problem  remains  :  whose  disciples  ?  The  account  in  Clement 
would  suggest  that  it  was  the  Evangelist’s  own  disciples  who 
asked  for  a  written  Gospel.  In  the  Muratorianwn ,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wording  definitely  favours  the  idea  that  it  is 
disciples  of  the  Lord  who  are  meant. 

Irenaeus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,3  tells  us  of  the  composition 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  then  continues  : 

Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  the  same 
who  leant  back  on  his  breast — he  too  set  forth  the  Gospel, 
while  residing  at  Ephesus  in  Asia. 

Eusebius  later  4  quotes  from  the  letter  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus 
a  passage  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  describes  his  boyhood 
in  ‘  Lower  Asia  ’,  and  how  he  saw  and  heard  Polycarp  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  in  particular  how  Polycarp 
‘  would  tell  of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord,  how  he  would  relate  from  memory  their 
words  ;  and  what  the  things  were  which  he  had  heard  from 
them  concerning  the  Lord,  his  mighty  works  and  his  teaching, 

1  Given  by  Eusebius,  //.£.  vi.  14.  7. 

2  So  I  translate  ru>v  yvcoplpwv.  Cf.  Josephus,  B.J.  iv.  460 ;  Justin,  1  ApoL 
32.  On  the  use  of  the  term  *  disciple  *  in  the  early  Church,  Hamack,  Mission 
und  Ausbreiiung*  i.  382-4. 

3  H.E.  v.  8.  4  (Lawlor  and  Oulton’s  translation).  Cf.  adu.  Haer .  III.  1.  1. 

4//.£.  v.  20. 
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Polycarp,  as  having  received  them  from  the  eyewitnesses  of 
the  Life  of  the  Word,  would  declare  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures  \  It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that 
Irenaeus  in  his  later  life  identified  the  John,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  Polycarp  speak  in  his  boyhood,  with  the  Apostle  John, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The 
question  is  whether  his  memory  is  reliable,  whether,  in  fact, 
the  John  of  whom  Polycarp  spoke  was  the  Apostle  or  another 
Christian  leader  who  happened  to  have  the  same  name. 

The  question  becomes  more  acute  when  we  consider  the 
early  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.1 
The  most  striking  fact  is  their  scarcity,  and  that  in  places  where 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  them.  Polycarp  2  of  Smyrna, 
who,  according  to  Irenaeus,  was  a  disciple  of  John,  has  nothing 
that  can  fairly  be  described  as  a  quotation  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  one  possible  allusion  does  not  carry  conviction. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  failed 
to  mention  John  in  it,  though  if  Irenaeus  is  right  the  work  of 
John  was  both  more  recent  and  more  prolonged  at  Ephesus 
than  that  of  Paul,  to  whom  he  does  refer.  Moreover,  while 
the  letters  of  Ignatius  are  full  of  ideas  of  a  Johannine  cast  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Mr.  Sanders 
sums  up  a  careful  and  detailed  discussion  by  saying : 3 

4  Nothing  in  these  passages  proves  conclusively  that 
Ignatius  knew  or  used  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  we  have  it, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  affinity  between 
his  theology  and  language  and  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
.  .  .  But  as  against  these  points  of  similarity,  there  are 
significant  differences,  as  for  instance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  enough  agreement  to  make  it 
probable  that  behind  them  both  lies  a  common  tradition 
of  theological  thought  and  language,  perhaps  even  that 
Ignatius  was  acquainted  with  some  written  summary  of 

1  These  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  fresh  and  illuminating  study  by 
J.  N.  Sanders  (1943). 

2  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Polycarp’s  use  of  the  New  Testament  see 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers ,  84-104 ;  P.  N.  Harrison,  Polycarp's 
Two  Epistles  to  the  Philippians ,  285-310,  327-335. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  1 4.  Cf.  N.  T.  in  Apost .  Fathers,  63-83  ;  Harrison,  op.  cit.  23 1  -266. 
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our  Lord’s  teaching  used  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  (if 
any  such  work  existed).  But  one  cannot  say  with  any 
certainty  that  Ignatius  knew  our  Fourth  Gospel.’ 

We  move  on  into  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Polycarp 
(martyred  A.D.  156),  who  according  to  Irenaeus  was  a  disciple 
of  John,  does  not  mention  him  ;  and,  while  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians  has  one  passage  which  looks  like  a  quotation  from 
1  John,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel. 

Justin  (martyred  about  A.D.  165),  bom  in  Palestine,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  probably  about  A.D.  130  and,  it  may 
be,  at  Ephesus,  the  reputed  home  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  When¬ 
ever  his  conversion  took  place  we  have  the  authority  of  Eusebius 
for  saying  that  he  was  settled  at  Ephesus  in  the  thirties  of  the 
second  century.1  His  works  show  considerable  affinity  with 
Johannine  thought ;  but  there  are  far-reaching  differences.2 
Moreover,  while  Justin  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  Synoptic 
tradition,  his  references  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  few,  slight, 
and  not  of  a  sort  to  suggest  direct  quotation.3  As  Mr.  Sanders 
justly  says,  this  4  relative  scarcity  of  quotations  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  the  more  surprising  as  Justin  misses  many  obvious 
opportunities  of  quoting  or  alluding  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
support  of  his  conclusions,  which  in  that  case  can  hardly  be 
derived  from  the  Gospel  *.4 

The  perplexing  and  important  fact  that  emerges  is  that 
quotations  are  absent  in  those  places  where  we  should  most 
confidently  look  for  them  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  composed 
in  Ephesus  about  A.D.  100  by  John  the  Apostle.  No  theory 
about  the  Gospel  that  fails  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  by  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
Justin  has  much  chance  of  survival. 

1  //.£.  iv.  18.  6.  Cf.  Justin,  Dial  §  1. 

2  See,  for  example,  Listzmann,  Geschichte  der  Alien  Kircke ,  ii.  182-6; 
Sanders,  op.  ciL  31  f. 

3  The  nearest  thing  to  a  quotation  is  perhaps  I  Apol.  lxi.  4 :  /cat  yap  6 
Xpiaros  ehrcv.  * Av  p/q  dvayevuqOqre  ov  pq  elcreXOqre  els  tt}v  fiaatXclav 
rd)v  ovpavwv,  which  may  be  a  mixed  reminiscence  of  John  iii.  3  and  5.  Other 
cases  are  less  impressive. 

4  Op.  cit.  32. 
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We  have  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  from 
other  sources.  The  Valentinian  Gnostic  Heracleon,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  A.D.  145-180,1  wrote  a  commentary  on  it,  of  which 
fragments  survive.  There  is  also  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  earliest  form  of  Montanist  teaching,  including  the  oracles 
of  Montanus  himself,  was  dependent  on  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  rise  of  Montanism  belongs  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
century.2  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  in 
recent  times  is  the  way  in  which  palaeography  has  come  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  dating  of  the  Gospel.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
two  papyrus  fragments  published  shortly  before  the  war.  The 
one,  P.  Egerton  2,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  apocryphal  gospel,  the  author  of  which  almost 
certainly  made  use  of  John.8  The  writing  of  this  fragment 
is  dated  on  palaeographical  grounds  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (a.d.  140-160).  The  composition  of  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospel  is  therefore  earlier :  the  Editors  of  the  fragment 
considered  that  it  might  be  thirty  years  earlier  (c.  A.D.  1 10-130). 
The  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  then  be  earlier 
still. 

The  second  papyrus  fragment,  P.  Ryl.  Gk.  457,  is  one  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  this  Library.4  It  contains  verses  of  John 
xviii  and  is  assigned  by  palaeographers  to  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  can  trust  the  judgement 
of  the  experts — and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
— P.  Ryl.  Gk.  457,  and  probably  a  good  many  of  its  palaeographical 
kinsfolk,  was  in  existence  during  the  lifetimes  of  Polycarp  and 
Justin.  If  Justin  does  not  quote  from  John  it  is  not  because 
there  were  no  copies  of  the  Gospel  available.5 

1  Bardenhewer,  G.A.L.  i.  360.  Cf.  A.  E.  Brooke,  The  Fragments  of  Heracleon. 

2  On  the  chronology  of  Montanism  cf.  Harnack,  Chronologie  i.  363-381  ; 
P.  de  Labriolle,  La  Crise  Montaniste ,  569-589.  On  the  Montanist  appeal  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Labriolle,  op.  cit.  38-43,  131-135. 

3  Bell  and  Skeat,  Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Gospel  (1935)  and  The  New 
Gospel  Fragments  ( 1935) ;  C.  H.  Dodd,  A  New  Gospel  in  the  BULLETIN  OF  THE 
John  Rylands  Library,  January  1936;  T.  W.  Manson  in  the  Journal  of 
Egyptian  Archeology,  1937,  130  ff. 

4C.  H.  Roberts,  An  Unpublished  Fragment  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1935); 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  Rylands  Library ,  iii  (1938),  1-3. 

5  I  leave  the  case  of  Polycarp  on  one  side  as  the  question  of  the  date  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Philippians  is  still  in  debate. 
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The  results  of  a  study  of  the  external  evidence  are  thus  some¬ 
what  disappointing.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Gospel  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  how  early  in  that 
period  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  associated  with  the  name  of  John,  and  certain  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  Church  opinion  had  settled  down  to 
the  view  that  this  John  was  to  be  identified  with  John  the 
Apostle.1 

I  turn  now  to  the  internal  evidence.  Here  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  well-trodden  ground,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over 
again,  as  I  have  no  fresh  observations  to  make.  I  confine 
myself  to  those  matters  where  there  seems  to  be  possibility  of 
progress  in  our  investigations.  I  take  first  the  question  of  the 
literary  unity  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
thorough  and  methodical  study  by  Eduard  Schweizer  in  a  book 
published  in  1939.2  Schweizer  began  with  a  carefully  selected 
set  of  characteristic  marks  of  the  Johannine  style  and  then  went 

1  This  identification  would  at  once  break  down  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
John  the  Apostle  died  a  martyr’s  death  at  some  time  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70.  The  evidence  for  this  is  not  of  a  very  convincing  kind ;  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  over  it  again  here.  I  will  make  only  two  remarks.  (1)  What 
is  often  taken  to  be  the  strongest  argument  for  the  supposed  martyrdom  of  John 
is  the  prophecy  in  Mk.  x.  39 ;  and  it  cannot  be  used  to  any  purpose  without 
committing  a  glaring  peiitio  principiu  For  it  is  either  a  true  prophecy  (so  R.  H. 
Charles,  Revelation ,  i.  p.  xlv,  n.  2)  or  a  vatidnium  ex  eventu  (so  many  who  use 
it  to  prove  the  early  death  of  John)  In  either  case  the  answer  to  the  question 
*  How  do  we  know  that  John  was  martyred  ?  *  is  ‘  From  Mk.  x.  39  (a  true  prophecy 
or  a  prophecy  after  the  event,  as  the  case  may  be)  \  *  Then  how  do  we  know 
that  Mk.  x.  39  is  a  true  prophecy  (or  a  vatidnium  ex  eventu)  2  4  4  Because  John 
was  in  fact  martyred.4  The  argument  is  a  perfect  circle.  The  only  escape 
from  the  circle  is  by  producing  independent  evidence  for  the  martyrdom  of 
John.  But  if  that  can  be  done,  the  evidence  of  Mk.  x.  39  at  once  becomes 
superfluous.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  argument  from 
Mk.  x.  39  is  either  circular  or  unnecessary.  (2)  Although  I  think  the  evidence 
for  an  early  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  to  be  of  very  little  value,  I  have  no  better 
opinion  of  the  evidence  for  his  prolonged  residence,  or  indeed  any  residence 
at  all,  at  Ephesus.  That  there  was  someone  called  John  at  Ephesus  and  that 
he  played  an  influential  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Asia,  seems  more  than 
likely.  That  this  person  was  the  Apostle  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  I  do  not 
believe. 

2E.  Schweizer,  Ego  Eimu  Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  und  Rupprecht,  1939 
(Forschungen  zur  Religion  u.  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  N.F., 
38  Heft).  The  important  part  of  the  work  for  our  present  purpose  is  pp.  82-1 12. 
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on  to  examine  their  distribution  in  the  Gospel.  The  results 
of  the  study  can  be  set  out  in  four  propositions  : 

1.  The  style  is  in  essentials  one  throughout  the  book.  This 
stylistic  unity  lies  not  in  an  earlier  document  but  in  the  final 
composition. 

2.  The  author  probably  used  traditional  material  which 
may  have  been  in  written  form.  But  he  has  made  it  so  much 
his  own  stylistically  that  it  cannot  be  analysed  out. 

3.  The  Gospel  as  a  whole  is  a  unity  on  which  the  author 
has  imposed  his  style  and  spirit. 

4.  These  conclusions  are  only  well-grounded  working  hy¬ 
potheses,  not  settled  and  certain  results.1 

There  are  two  other  observations  of  Schweizer’s  which  should 
be  noted.  First  we  have  the  areas  of  the  Gospel  where  the  stylistic 
characteristics  are  absent  or  scarce.  These  are  the  wedding  at 
Cana  (ii.  1-10) ;  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (ii.  13-19) ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  and 
the  stay  in  Galilee  (iv.  1 6-53) ;  the  anointing  at  Bethany  (xii. 
1-8);  the  Triumphal  Entry  (xii.  12-15);  and  the  Pericope 
de  Adultera  (vii.  53-viii.  1 1 ).  The  last  of  these  is  already  rejected 
on  textual  grounds  and  the  main  interest  of  the  stylistic  test 
is  that  it  confirms  the  decision  of  the  textual  critic.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  almost  all  this  material  is  narrative  and  that 
much  of  it  has  parallels  in  the  Synoptics.  The  second  point  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Schweizer  on  page  107  that  the 
Evangelist  most  probably  used  sources  and  that  he  may  have 
had  a  collection  of  narratives  and/or  one  of  speeches.  ‘  As  the 
style  of  1  John  agrees  with  the  elevated  style  of  the  speeches 
in  the  Gospel  (and  essentially  with  this  alone)  we  should  probably 
prefer  to  assume  a  source  for  the  narratives,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  postulate  a  Discourse-source  for  the  First  Epistle 
as  well  as  the  Gospel.’ 

Schweizer’s  method  has  been  carried  further  by  P.  H. 
Menoud  2  and  E.  Ruckstuhl.3  The  position  seems  now  to  be 
that  we  must  think  of  the  Gospel  as  bearing  the  impress  through¬ 
out  of  a  single  mind  expressing  itself  in  a  uniform  Greek  style. 

1  Op.  tit.,  108.  2  Op.  tit. 

3  Literarkritik  am  Johannesevangelium  und  eucharistische  Rede  in  Divus 
Thomas,  1945,  pp.  153-190,  301-333. 
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This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  interpolations  (the  Pericope  de  Adultera  is  the  most  notorious) 
and  displacements.  It  is  also  allowed  that  the  Evangelist 
probably  made  use  of  sources.  If  he  did,  it  becomes  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  was  the  eyewitness  Apostle. 

To  the  question  of  sources  one  answer  has  been  strongly 
urged  in  recent  years,  that  of  a  single  Aramaic  document,  of 
which  the  existing  Greek  Gospel  is  a  translation.  This  hy¬ 
pothesis  was  put  forward  with  many  supporting  arguments  by 
C  F.  Burney  in  1922  in  his  book  The  Aramaic  Origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.1  The  case  was  further  fortified  in  The  Poetry 
of  Our  Lord  (1925),  in  which  Burney  argued  that  much  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  delivered  in  the  forms  of  Semitic  poetry, 
producing  examples  from  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
When  Burney’s  first  work  was  published  it  was  observed  that 
his  evidences  of  Aramaism  in  John  were  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  Gospel.  They  are  found  in  the  following 
blocks : — 

i.  1-34;  ii.  13-22;  iii.  1-36;  iv.  1-26,  31-38;  v.  1-47; 
vi.  22-71  ;  vii.  14-24,  32-52;  viii.  12-59;  ix.  8-41  ;  x.  1-18, 
22-39;  xi.  1-44,  47-53;  xii.  20-50;  xiii.  1-30;  xiv.  1-4,  8-21, 
25-31;  xv.  1-27;  xvi.  1-15,  25-33;  xvii.  1-26;  xviii.  1-11, 
19-24,28-37;  xix.  1-16,31-37. 

They  are  absent  from : — 

i.  35-ii.  12  ;  ii.  23-25  ;  iv.  27-30,  39-54  ;  vi.  1-21  ; 2  vii.  1-13, 
25-31  ;  ix.  1-7;  X.  19-21,  40-42;  xi.  45-46,  54-57;  xii.  1-19; 
xiii.  31-38 ;  xiv.  5-7,  22-24 ;  xvi.  16-24 ;  xviii.  12-18,  25-27, 
38-40 ;  xix.  17-30,  38-42 ;  xx.  1-xxi.  25.3 

It  is  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  non-Aramaising 
sections  are  narrative  and  that  many  have  parallels  in  the  syn¬ 
optic  Gospels.  Further  we  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 

1  The  case  for  an  Aramaic  original  is  also  argued  by  G  C.  Torrey  in  “  The 
Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John”  ( Harvard  TheoL  Rev.  xvi.  (1923)* 
305-44 ;  The  Four  Gospels ,  a  New  Translation  ;  and  Our  Translated  Gospels . 

2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  Chs.  v.  and  vi.  are  transposed*  iv.  39-54  and  vi.  1-21 
form  a  single  block  of  material  without  Aramaisms. 

3  In  order  to  avoid  any  arbitrariness  the  units  into  which  I  divide  the  Gospel 
for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  presence  or  absence  of  Aramaisms  are  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  Westcott  and  Hort’s  text.  A  block  here  may  include  several  paragraphs 
of  Westcott  and  Hort ;  but  no  paragraph  is  divided  between  blocks. 
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passages  which  Bumey  adduces  as  evidence  of  Semitic  poetic 
form  in  John  come  from  the  sections  in  which  Aramaisms  are 
recorded. 

At  this  point  we  must  take  into  account  another  element  in 
the  problem ;  that  of  the  relations  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
First  Epistle.  The  Epistle  was  examined  by  the  Manchester 
University  Hellenistic  Seminar,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Aramaisms  discovered  by  Bumey  in  the  Gospel  were  absent 
from  the  Epistle.  A  further  point  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that 
whereas  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  the 
Gospel,  the  Epistle  shows  none.  Again,  while  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  share  many  ideas  and  have  many  words  and  phrases 
in  common,  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  difference  in  their 
vocabulary.  For  example  the  following  terms  are  frequently 
used  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  at  all  in  the  Epistle :  6  vlos  rov 
av0pa)7rov ,  Sofa,  8ofa£eiy.  The  curious  thing  is  that  of  the 
twenty  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  Gospel  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  occur  in  sections  marked  by  the  presence  of  Aramaisms  ; 
of  the  thirteen  cases  of  6  vtos  tov  avdpdmov,  twelve  are  in  such 
passages,  as  are  eighteen  of  the  nineteen  examples  of  Sofa  and 
twenty  of  the  twenty-three  cases  of  Sofd£eiv/  That  is  to  say, 
some  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  Gospel  and 

1  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
long  list  of  words  found  in  the  Gospel  but  not  in  the  Epistle  and  brought  forward 
by  Professor  Dodd  as  part  of  the  case  for  separate  authorship  (Rylands  Bulletin, 
xxi.  (1937),  139  f.).  After  each  word  or  group  of  words  I  give  the  number  of 
occurrences  in  the  Aramaising  sections  of  the  Gospel  and  then,  separated  by 
an  oblique  stroke,  the  number  of  occurrences  in  non- Aramaising  sections  : — 

creole  ip  and  awTrjpla  7/0;  ci7roAAtWt  and  dmuAeta  10/1,  dptaravat, 
ai'doraai?,  £a*0770i€iv  14/1,  tlprjpr)  3/3  (these  three  are  all  cases  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  greeting  clptfpr)  vfuv ),  xapts  4/0,  dyia£eiv  4/0,  7 TpocrKVPeip  1 1  /0, 
Set  8/2,  ypaffirj,  ypapfiara,  ypd<j>eiv  (of  the  Scriptures)  16/6,  vopos  13/1, 
Kplveiv,  Kplois  30/0,  Sofa  18/1,  Sofd£etv  20/3,  avajSatVetv  7/8,  /cara/JatVeti' 
12/6,  dvwdev  5/3,  vt/tovp  5/0,  deXrjpa  1 1  /0,  efot/aia  8/0,  tt4^tt€lp  28/4, 
pj]p.a  1 1/1,  <f>iAeLP,  <f>lXos  13/6,  Tifiav  6/0,  fnre Iv  24/10,  Kapiros  10/0,  Sokcu> 
6/2,  tSio?  12/3. 

These  figures  seem  to  me  to  be  highly  significant.  'They  greatly  strengthen 
the  case  for  regarding  this  division  into  Aramaising  and  non-Aramaising  sections 
as  fundamentally  sound.  I  should  add  that  I  have  left  out  of  account  one  word 
in  Dodd  s  list,  Kvpios .  Avery  large  proportion  of  the  examples  in  the  Gospel 
are  the  vocative  Kvpie  in  dialogue,  for  which  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  need 
in  the  Epistle. 
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the  Epistle  turn  out  on  closer  examination  to  be  differences 
between  the  Aramaising  half  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  ; 
and  it  is  open  to  us  to  entertain  the  hypothesis  that  the  Epistle 
is  the  work  of  a  writer  composing  freely  and  the  Gospel  the 
work  of  the  same  writer  with  his  style  to  some  extent  controlled 
by  the  material  which  he  has  to  incorporate  into  his  book.  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  possibility  that  deserves  more 
detailed  consideration  than  I  am  able  to  give  to  it  here. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  absence  of  Aramaisms  and  the  presence  of  Synoptic  parallels 
coincide.  The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  John  to  the 
Synoptics  has  been  reopened  by  the  short  but  very  important 
book  by  P.  Gardner-Smith  entitled  Saint  John  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (1938).  Here  it  is  argued  (and  the  argument,  based 
as  it  is  on  detailed  examination  of  all  the  parallelisms  between 
John  and  the  Synoptics,  appears  to  be  cogent)  that  *  when  all 
the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  it  becomes  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  familiar  with 
those  Gospels  which  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  written 
and  given  to  the  Church  before  he  undertook  his  task  V  It 
follows  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  regarded  ‘  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  for  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  for  the  tradi¬ 
tions  current  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  century  *.2  Similarities  of  a  striking  nature  between  Luke 
and  John  may  be  due  to  their  common  employment  of  the  same 
developed  traditions  at  certain  points  of  the  story.  This  also 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  fuller  consideration  and  investigation 
in  the  light  of  the  points  already  brought  forward  in  this  paper. 

In  this  connection  there  are  a  number  of  topics  that  call  for 
discussion.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  them  in  a  general 
way. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  the  disagreements  between 
John  and  the  Synoptics.  They  are  well  known,  so  well  known 
that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  all  once  more.  All  that  I 
want  to  emphasise  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  4  If  the 
Fourth  Gospel  contradicts  the  Synoptics,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Fourth  Gospel  \  Each  case  must  be  considered  purely 
1  Op.  cif.,  88.  2  Op.  cit.f  96. 
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on  its  merits.  If  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  which  John  places  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Ministry,  and  Mark  near  the  end,  we  shall  probably  reject  the 
desperate  solution  of  two  cleansings ;  and,  when  that  is  done, 
and  we  have  to  choose  between  John  and  Mark,  I  suppose  that 
most  scholars  would  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  Mark.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  the  dating  of  the  Crucifixion,  a  very  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  the  view  that  John’s  dating  is  right.1  But 
if  John  is  right  on  a  matter  of  capital  importance  such  as  this  is, 
he  has  eo  ipso  established  an  indisputable  claim  to  a  full  and 
unprejudiced  hearing  on  every  other  point ;  and  his  evidence 
must  be  seriously  considered  as  possible  independent  confirma¬ 
tion,  where  it  agrees  with  the  Synoptic  tradition,  and  as  a  possible 
alternative  where  it  does  not. 

But  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  contains  an  independent  strain  of 
tradition  concerning  the  public  career  of  our  Lord,  we  are  bound 
to  enquire  into  its  provenance.  On  this  question  we  are  not 
without  indications  :  I  mention  a  few  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
relevant  and  significant. 

First  I  should  put  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  are  fundamentally  Hebraic 
rather  than  Hellenic  in  character.  To  take  a  single  and  crucial 
example,  the  Johannine  Logos  doctrine :  whatever  branches 
may  have  been  grafted  in  from  the  contemporary  thought  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  world,  it  is,  I  think,  indisputable  that  the 
roots  of  the  doctrine  are  in  the  Old  Testament  and  that  its  main 
stem  is  the  debar  Yahweh ,  the  creative  and  revealing  Word  of 
God,  by  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made  and  the 
prophets  inspired.  What  is  true  of  large  matters  is  also  true 
of  points  of  detail.  In  an  article  on  ‘  The  Argument  from 
Prophecy  \2  I  have  argued  that  the  use  of  the  brazen  serpent 
(Num.  xxi.  9)  as  a  type  of  the  crucifixion  goes  back  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Palestinian  Christians,  and  that  this  argument, 

1  See  the  brief  but  masterly  statement  of  the  case  by  J.  K.  Fotheringham 
in  Jotirn.  TkeoL  Stud.  xxxv.  (1934).  155-162.  and  the  fuller,  more  detailed,  and 
equally  decisive  discussion  by  G.  Ogg,  The  Chronology  of  the  Public  Ministry  of 
Jesus  (1940),  203-285. 

2  ITS.  xlvi,  (1945),  129-136. 
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along  with  a  similar  one  derived  from  the  story  of  Moses’  hands 
being  held  up  during  the  battle  between  Israel  and  the  Amale- 
kites  was  replied  to  by  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  (fl.  c.  A.D.  90). 
The  conclusion  reached  in  that  article  was  as  follows :  4  Since 
Eliezer  is  a  first-century  Palestinian  Rabbi,  it  seems  clear  that 
we  have  to  do  in  John  iii.  14  and  Mishnah  R.H.  iii.  8  with 
Palestinian  Christian  proofs  and  Palestinian  Jewish  rebuttals. 
So,  whatever  we  may  think  about  the  authorship,  date,  and 
place  of  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  here  is  one  more  piece 
of  evidence  of  its  dependence  on  Palestinian  materials.’ 

Secondly,  we  have  to  consider  a  number  of  pieces  of  evidence 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Dodd  in  his  admirable  commentary 
on  the  Johannine  Epistles.1  As,  unlike  Dodd,  I  think  the 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  to  be  the  work  of  one  man  I  have  no 
qualms  about  using  this  evidence  here.  He  notes  (I)  the 
similarity  between  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  1  John  ii.  22  and 
iv.  15  and  the  terms  of  Peter’s  Confession  in  Matt.  xvi.  16 
(p.  57)  ;  (2)  the  collocation  of  the  ideas  of  sonship  of  God  and 
vision  of  God  in  1  John  iii.  1  f.  and  Matt.  v.  8  f. ;  (3)  hatred  and 
murder  linked  in  1  John  iii.  12-15  and  Matt.  v.  21  f. ;  (4)  the 
idea  of  the  easy  yoke  in  1  John  v.  3 b  and  Matt.  xi.  30  (pp.  69  ff.). 
It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  all  these  links  are  between  1  John 
and  Matthew,  the  (?)  Antiochene  Gospel,  and,  within  the 
Gospel,  to  passages  or  turns  of  expression  that  are  peculiar  to 
it,  and  assignable  to  the  M.  strain  of  the  Synoptic  tradition. 

Thirdly,  I  think  we  can  point  to  another  link  between  the 
Johannine  literature  and  Syria.  I  have  discussed  this  at  length 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Theolo¬ 
gical  Studies.  Briefly  the  point  is  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  are  shown  a  variety  of  modes  of  entry  into  the  Christian 
Church,  the  main  difference  being  on  the  question  whether 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  precedes  or  follows  baptism.  This 
difference  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  liturgical  usage  between 
the  Syrian  Church  and  the  rest  of  Christendom.  In  the  Syrian 
Church  the  order  of  events  in  Christian  initiation  is  unction 
(or  chrismation — what  is  later  called  confirmation),  baptism, 
admission  to  first  communion  ;  elsewhere  the  order  is  baptism, 

1  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Johannine  Epistles  (Moffatt  Commentary),  1946. 
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unction,  first  communion.  It  is  argued  that  in  1  John  v.  7  f. 
the  three  witnesses,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  are  a 
reference  to  the  three  stages  of  initiation — in  the  Syrian  order. 
If  this  is  so,  we  have  another  signpost  pointing  towards  Antioch. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  remarkable  affinity  of  theological 
ideas  between  the  Johannine  literature  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  coupled  with  the  equally  striking  absence  from 
Ignatius  of  anything  that  can  be  confidently  claimed  as  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Fifthly,  there  is  the  remarkably  Johannine-sounding  passage. 
Matt.  xi.  25-27  =  Lk.  x.  21-22,  whose  credentials  as  an  integral 
part  of  Q  are  quite  unimpeachable.  There  are  independent 
grounds  for  thinking  that  Q  was  a  document,  perhaps  the  earliest 
document,  of  the  Antiochene  Church. 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest,  and  in  some  ways 
the  most  striking,  support  for  the  Johannine  dating  of  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  comes  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,1  a  letter  written  at  Ephesus  by  a 
missionary  whose  home  base  was  Antioch. 

All  these  lines  of  argument  converge  on  a  single  conclusion  : 
that  we  should  seriously  consider  Sanday’s  suggestion  2  that 
there  was  ‘  an  anticipatory  stage  of  Johannean  teaching,  localised 
somewhere  in  Syria,  before  the  Apostle  reached  his  final  home 
in  Ephesus  \  Probably  we  should  now  state  the  hypothesis 
in  somewhat  different  terms.  Very  tentatively  I  should  suggest 
that  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  body  of  tradition  of  which  the 
original  home  is  Jerusalem,  and  for  which  the  primary  authority 
is  an  anonymous  disciple  of  Jesus,  not  necessarily  to  be  identified 
with  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles. 
This  tradition  consisted  of  both  matters  of  fact  and  teachings. 
It  found  its  way,  in  the  first  instance  to  Antioch,  where  it  left 
its  mark  on  documents  which  we  have  reason  to  connect  with 
that  centre,  on  the  liturgical  usage  of  the  Syrian  Church,  and 
on  the  teaching  both  of  the  missionaries  who  went  out  from 
Antioch  (e.g.  St.  Paul)  and  of  those  who  subsequently  had  the 
leadership  of  the  Antiochene  community  itself  (Ignatius). 

1  The  passages  in  question  are  I  Cor.  v.  7  f. ;  xv.  20. 

2  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  p.  199. 
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From  Antioch  it  moved  to  Ephesus  ; 1  and  it  is  at  Ephesus  that 
the  final  literary  formulation  was  achieved  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  attributed  to  John.  How  much  of  this  long  road  was 
travelled  in  person  by  the  original  custodian  of  the  tradition  ; 
how  much  he  (or  his  disciples)  added  on  the  way  as  the  result 
of  meditation  on  what  was  given,  or  of  contact  with  other 
religious  and  philosophical  ideas  ; — these  are  questions  to  which 
no  cut-and-dried  answer  is  possible.  What  is  important  is 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  reconsider  our  whole  attitude  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  to  reckon  seriously  with  the  fact  that 
it  contains  some  material,  perhaps  more  than  we  yet  realise, 
whose  value  for  historical  purposes  is  as  high  as  anything  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  detailed  examination  of  the  Gospel  in 
search  of  such  material  will  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  task ; 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  assume  beforehand  that  it 
will  be  wasted  labour. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  discussion  conducted  in  this  series 
of  Rylands  Lectures  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows.  We 
are  confronted  in  the  first  place  by  a  Person  and  a  Life  of  such 
magnitude  and  power  as  to  create  a  movement  that  has  lasted 
for  two  thousand  years  and  appears  still  to  have  unlimited 
resources  for  the  renewal  of  its  life  and  the  reinvigoration  of 
its  activity.  One  of  the  principal  early  by-products  of  this  new 
movement  was  a  series  of  streams  of  tradition  about  the  Founder- 
Person  and  his  public  career.  These  streams  of  tradition  have 
their  original  sources  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  (including 
Judaea  and  Peraea),  the  scenes  of  the  Ministry ;  and  in  the 
course  of  their  flow  they  form,  as  it  were,  small  lakes  of  standing 
tradition  at  various  centres  of  Christian  Church  life.  The 
first  of  these  of  which  we  have  any  clear  trace  was  formed 
probably  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  50.  This  we  call  Q.  It  may 
be  associated  with  the  Apostle  Matthew.  At  Antioch  also  we 
can  locate  a  body  of  ‘  Johannine  ’  tradition  and  (perhaps  between 

1  I  think  we  should  look  on  Ephesus  not  simply  as  a  place  where  Paul  did 
missionary  work  and  therefore  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  as  Athens,  Corinth, 
Philippi,  and  Thessalonica  ;  but  rather  as  a  second  missionary  base  or  advanced 
headquarters  and  so  to  be  classed  with  Antioch.  If  Paul's  plans  had  matured 
in  the  way  he  wished,  there  would  have  been  a  third  base  at  Rome,  from  which 
he  would  have  pushed  on  to  Spain. 
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60  and  70)  another  which  supplied  the  material  peculiar  to 
Matthew  (M).  This  M  tradition  along  with  Q,  was  used  to 
produce  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mark  which  we 
know  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  may  regard  as  the  Antiochene 
Gospel.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Antiochene  tradition  reappears 
at  Ephesus  in  Paul’s  letters  :  it  may  be  that  he  brought  it  there 
in  the  first  instance.  Later  on  we  find  the  Johannine  tradition 
of  Antioch  taking  literary  form  at  Ephesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Johannine  Epistles,  and  at  Antioch  in  the  letters  of 
Ignatius.  Another  reservoir  of  tradition  was  formed,  we  may 
suppose,  at  Caesarea ;  and  it  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  it 
was  from  this  that  Luke  drew  that  part  of  his  material  that 
we  call  L.  This  in  combination  with  Q  may  well  have  formed 
the  first,  and  catechetical,  draft  of  Luke’s  Gospel  (Proto-Luke), 
which  later  (a.D.  70-75),  by  the  addition  of  extracts  from  Mark, 
was  to  become  the  first  part  of  a  public  apologia  for  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  In  Rome  another  body  of  tradition  issued  from  the 
teaching  of  Peter  and  took  literary  form  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
about  A.D.  58. 

In  the  result  we  have  five  streams  of  tradition : 

(1)  the  ‘  Logia  ’-tradition  (Q),  which  we  can  extract  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  reconstruct  with  fair  confidence  in 
the  form  which  it  probably  had  about  A.D.  50  at  Antioch ; 

(2)  the  Petrine  tradition  embedded  in  Mark  and  giving  us  what 
was  taught  at  Rome  about  A.D.  58  ; 

(3)  The  L  tradition  which  we  may  regard  as  Caesarean  and 
date  about  A.D.  55-60 ; 

(4)  the  M  tradition,  incorporated  into  Matthew  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  current  in  Antioch  about  A.D.  70 ; 

(5)  the  ‘  Johannine  ’  tradition,  now  accessible  to  us  only  in  the 
form  which  it  assumes  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century  or  in  the  early  decades  of  the  second,  but  not 
without  clear  traces  of  an  earlier  phase  of  its  history  at  Antioch. 

These  traditions  sometimes  confirm,  sometimes  supplement, 
sometimes  contradict  each  other.  None  can  be  treated  as  in¬ 
fallible  ;  none  can  be  neglected.  Each  has  its  own  contribution 
to  make  to  the  story,  a  contribution  which  only  painstaking  and 
intelligent  study  can  discover. 


7. 


THE  SON  OF  MAN  IN  DANIEL,  ENOCH 
AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

(1949) 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  an  exposition  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  I  devoted  some  pages 
to  a  discussion  of  the  term  Son  of  Man. 1  In  taking  up  the 
subject  again  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  further  reflection  on 
the  available  evidence  and  consideration  of  the  publications  of 
other  workers  in  this  field  have  convinced  me  that  the  conclusions 
which  I  reached  eighteen  years  ago  are  in  general  correct,  though 
capable  of  considerable  amendment  in  detail.  I  think  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  problem  and  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  my  solution  of  it.  The  problem  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Son  of  Man  in  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels :  is  it  possible  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  term 
which  will  (a)  make  sense  in  the  passages  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
in  which  it  occurs ;  (b)  show  a  reasonable  connexion  with  the 
use  of  Son  of  Man  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  pre-Christian 
Jewish  documents ;  and  (c)  explain  the  later  developments  of 
Christian  thought  as  we  find  them  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  spend  any  time  on  the  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  bar  'enash  is  a  possible  expression  in  Aramaic 
in  the  days  of  Jesus.  We  have  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  the  fact  that 
bamash  is  in  use  in  Christian  Palestinian  Aramaic;  and  in 
between  the  two  we  have  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  the  Greek 
expression  6  vlo s  row  avBpamov,  which  as  Greek  is  as  near 
meaningless  as  makes  no  matter,  but  which  explains  itself 
linguistically  the  moment  we  think  of  it  as  a  literal  rendering 
of  an  Aramaic  original.  In  this  context  the  presence  of  the 


1  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1931),  31 1-336. 
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term  Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptics  strikes  me  as  excellent  evidence 
that  the  term  could  be  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  that  it  was  in  fact  used,  and  that  it  conveyed  some  meaning 
to  those  who  heard  it  used. 

That  brings  us  to  the  really  important  question :  what  did 
the  phrase  mean  ?  If  we  start  from  the  Hebrew  equivalent,  ben 
’adam,  we  can  readily  get  the  plain  and  literal  meaning :  ‘  a 
member  of  the  human  race’,  ‘an  individual  human  being’.1 
This  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  any  number  of  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  the  meaning  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel, 
where  the  prophet  is  addressed  as  ben  'adam  eighty-seven  times ; 
and  what  is  emphasised  by  this  mode  of  address  is  the  contrast 
between  the  prophet  as  a  man — one  might  almost  say  a  mere 
man — and  the  God  whose  messages  he  receives. 

The  attempt  has  been  made — most  recently  and  most 
persuasively  by  Dr.  Curtis  2 — to' find  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Gospels  in  the  use  of  ben  *  adam  in  Ezekiel. 
In  his  discussion  of  this  self-designation  of  Jesus  Dr.  Curtis 
makes  the  important  point  that  ‘  Jesus  utters  no  such  prohibition 
against  its  open  use  as  He  sternly  directs  against  the  divulging 
of  His  messiahship.  If  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  was  a  not  unfamiliar 
name  for  the  Christ  in  popular  expectancy,  drawn  from  current 
apocalyptic,  then  His  repeated  use  of  it  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  His  attitude  towards  the  latter  title.’ 3  This  argument 
seems  to  be  valid  against  all  who  hold  that  ‘  Son  of  Man  ’  = 
‘  Messiah  ’  and  that  Jesus  concealed  His  messiahship,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  take  the  further  step  of  maintaining  that  up  to 
the  end  Jesus  used  the  term  Son  of  Man  only  in  speaking  to 
M:hose  who  were  already  in  the  Messianic  secret.  For  the 
positive  content  of  the  term  Dr.  Curtis  appeals  to  Ezekiel 
rather  than  Enoch,  because  ‘  we  have  no  evidence  either  that 
He  knew  and  valued  the  Enoch  vision  or  that  His  hearers  knew 
and  were  moved  by  it.’4  In  Ezekiel  what  is  stressed  is  the 
essential  humanity  of  the  *  Son  of  Man  * ;  and  in  the  teaching 

1  Cf.  L.  Kohler,  Lexicon  in  Veter  is  Testamenti  Libros ,  133,  where  other 
examples  of  ben  with  collectives  are  given. 

2  Jesus  Christ  the  Teacher  (1943),  127-143. 

3  Op.  ci/.,  133.  4  Op.  eft.,  142. 
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of  Jesus  the  ‘  Son  of  Man  *  becomes  the  true  representative  of 
humanity,  the  Man  par  excellence ,  what  Luther  calls  *  the  Proper 
Man  \  This  Proper  Man  knows  that  his  task  is  defined  in  the 
description  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Deutero- Isaiah.  So 
Jesus  in  combining  Isaiah’s  Servant  with  Ezekiel’s  Son  of  Man 
produced  not  a  Messianic  title  but  a  name  perfectly  adapted  to 
his  own  purposes. 

Attractive  as  this  explanation  is  in  many  ways,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  adopted.  There  are  indeed  two  or  three  places 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  where  it  is  possible  to  see  a  reference  to 
the  book  of  Ezekiel ;  but  only  one  of  them  (Luke  xix.  10)  is 
directly  concerned  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in  that  case  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  15  f.)  speaks  not  of 
the  activities  of  the  Son  of  Man-prophet,  but  of  the  work  of 
God  himself.  Moreover  we  are  bound,  I  think,  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  explicit  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  Son  of  Man  saying  is  a  reference  to  the  Son  of  Man  in  Dan. 
vii.  13.1  We  should  therefore  begin  the  study  of  the  term  Son 
of  Man  in  the  Gospels  by  a  consideration  of  its  meaning  in  the 
one  Old  Testament  passage  to  which  we  have  an  explicit  reference, 
Dan.  vii. 

In  this  passage  the  meaning  is  not  in  doubt.  The  seer 
explains  that  he  had  a  night-vision  in  which  four  great  beasts 
came  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  three  have  a  certain  resemb¬ 
lance  to  real  animals,  lion,  bear,  leopard;  but  the  fourth  is 
apparently  so  monstrous  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can 
be  compared.  These  four  beasts  are  generally  recognised  to  be 
symbolic  figures  representing  the  great  powers  that  had  dom¬ 
inated  the  Near  East  down  to  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  (c.  165  B.C.).  After  the  first  three  have  run 
their  course,  and  while  the  fourth  is  still  at  work  establishing  new 
records  in  arrogance  and  brutality,  the  scene  suddenly  changes. 

1  Lk.  xix.  10.  tJ Xdcv  yap  6  vlos  rod  avOpamov  £77x77 crat  /cat  cra/oat  to 
a7roAwAos. 

Ez.  xxxiv.  1 5  f.  xa8e  Ae'ya  tcvpios  Kvpios  to  d7roAcoAos’  £77x77001  kt A. 

Mk.  xiv.  62.  oi/tcoBc  rov  vlov  xou  avdpwTTov  ck  Segtwv  Kadrfpicvov  rijs 
Swapecos  /cat  ipyopevov  /texa  rwv  vc<f>e Xwv  rov  ovpavov. 

Dan.  vii.  13.  (O')  edewpovv  iv  opdpan  rijs  vvKros  ko!  ISov  71  era,  rwv 

v£</>€ Xwv  rov  ovpavov  ws  vlos  dvdpwnov  ipxpftevos  tJv. 
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T  hrones  are  set  up  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  takes  his  seat  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  supernatural  power  and  glory.  The 
records  are  opened  and  the  judgment  begins.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  Lord  of  which  the  prophets  had  spoken.  After  sentence  has 
been  passed  on  the  great  powers  represented  by  the  beasts,  a 
new  figure  appears.  He  is  described  in  terms  similar  to  those 
used  in  describing  the  first  three  beasts.  Of  them  it  was  said 
that  one  resembled  a  lion,  another  a  bear,  and  the  third  a  leopard: 
of  the  new  figure  it  is  said  that  he  resembles  a  human  being. 
This  means,  I  take  it,  that  we  are  meant  to  regard  this  figure  as 
a  symbol ;  and  we  must  ask  what  the  symbol  represents.  Daniel 
himself  will  furnish  the  answer  in  due  course.  Meanwhile  we 
learn  that  this  man-like  figure  arrives  ‘with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  \  What  this  expression  means  is  clear  from  Enoch 
xiv.  8.  The  clouds  are  a  means  of  transportation  from  earth 
to  heaven.1  The  Danielic  Son  of  Man  is  not  a  member  of  the 
heavenly  court:  he  appears  before  it.  So  Daniel’s  narrative 
goes  on  to  tell  how  this  Son  of  Man  makes  his  way  towards  the 
Ancient  of  Days  and  is  ushered  into  the  presence.  The  decision 
-of  the  court  is  in  his  favour  and  he  receives  ‘  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  lan¬ 
guages  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed’  (vii.  14).  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised  that  what  Daniel  portrays  is  not  a  divine; 
semi-divine,  or  angelic  figure  coming  down  from  heaven,  to 
bring  deliverance,  but  a  human  figure  going  up  to  heaven  to 
receive  it.  It  must  be  equally  emphasised  that  this  figure  is  a 
symbol  as  the  preceding  monsters  were.  What  the  symbol 
stands  for  is  made  crystal  clear  in  verses  18  and  27  of  this  same 
chapter,  where  we  are  told  that  ‘  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  receive  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
even  for  ever  and  ever  ’ ;  and  again,  ‘  The  kingdom  and  the 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High :  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 

1  Cf.  T.  F.  Glasson,  The  Second  Advent ,  14  ff. ;  J.  Munck,  La  Vocation  de 
FApotre  Paul,  Studia  Theologica ,  I,  1-2  (1947),  141  ff. 
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shall  serve  and  obey  him  \  Just  as  the  beasts  stood  for  the 
pagan  empires,  so  the  Son  of  Man  stands  for  Israel  or  for  the 
godly  Remnant  within  Israel.  In  that  case  Son  of  Man  in  this 
period  is  a  new  name  for  what  in  earlier  times  was  called  the 
‘  Remnant  *  or  the  4  Servant  of  Yahweh  \  and  later,  as  a  result 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  appears  as  the  Church  or  the  4  Body  of 
Christ  *  or  the  4  Bride  of  Christ 1  or  the  4  New  Israel  \  to  name 
only  a  few  of  the  designations  given  a  body  of  persons  united 
by  a  common  loyalty  and  obligation  to  God. 

But  while  it  would  be  widely  admitted  that  Son  of  Man  in 
Daniel  is  a  symbol  for  a  community,  it  is  claimed  that  it  very 
soon  became  a  personal  title  appropriated  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  and  in  particular  to  a  pre-existent  heavenly  Messiah.1 
The  evidence  for  this  comes  in  the  main  from  two  sources. 
First,  it  is  held  that  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  Son  of  Man  is 
a  Messianic  title  :  I  shall  deal  with  the  Enoch  material  in  detail 
presently.  Secondly,  some  Rabbinic  passages  are  adduced  in 
which  Dan.  vii.  1 3  is  taken  as  a  Messianic  prophecy.  But  the 
earliest  of  these  2  is  attributed  to  R.  Alexandrai  (c.  270),  and  so 
belongs  to  a  period  when  the  Messianic  hope  had  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  daily  practical  politics,  and  had  become  much  more 
of  a  topic  for  academic  theological  speculation.  There  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  that  in  Rabbinical  circles  Son  of  Man  was  used 
as  a  name  for  the  Messiah.  The  only  possible  case  of  this  kind 
is  in  a  statement  attributed  to  R.  Abbahu  (c.  300),  which  is 
obviously  a  piece  of  anti-Christian  polemic.3  A  third  piece  of 
evidence  for  Jewish  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dan.  vii.  is 
Justin’s  Dialogue  with  Trypho ,  §  32.  In  §  31  Justin  has  quoted 
Dan.  vii.  9-28  at  length  as  a  proof  that  the  Old  Testament 
foretells  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  When  the  quotation  is 
ended,  Trypho  says :  4  Sir,  these  scripture  texts  and  others  of 
the  same  sort  compel  us  to  await  someone  great  and  glorious, 
who  44  as  Son  of  Man  ”  receives  44  an  eternal  kingdom  "  from 
44  the  Ancient  of  Days  ”  ;  but  this  so-called  Christ  of  yours  is 
in  fact  so  far  dishonoured  and  discredited  as  to  have  fallen  under 

1  See,  (or  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  Billerbeck, 

Komm.,  i.  485  ff..  956-959. 

2  Sanh  98°,  cited  Billerbeck,  i.  486. 


3  Billerbeck,  i.  959. 
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the  final  curse  in  the  Law  of  God,  for  he  was  crucified  \  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  infer  anything  from  this  passage  concern¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Dan.  vii.  current  in  Justin’s 
day.  Justin  himself  has  brought  forward  the  passage  and 
offered  a  Christian  interpretation  of  it  claiming  (a)  that  it  pro¬ 
phesies  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  power  and  glory,  and  (b) 
that  it  refers  to  Christ.  Trypho  replies  that  he  finds  (a)  proved, 
but  not  (b).  I  doubt  whether  his  words  should  be  taken  to 
mean,  ‘  We  Jews  already  hold  (a) ;  but  we  must  reject  (b) 

In  any  case  Justin  here  is  only  evidence  for  the  second  century 
A.D.  For  the  interpretation  of  Dan.  vii.  a  hundred  years  earlier 
we  are  driven  back  on  the  Book,  of  Enoch  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  turn  now  to  Enoch. 

The  Book  °f  Enoch,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  a  confused  and  bewildering  mass  of  material.  A  great 
deal  of  pioneer  work  has  been  done  on  the  text  and  the  constituent 
elements  have  been  more  or  less  successfully  isolated.  Among 
the  most  important  for  our  purposes  is  the  section  known  as  the 
Similitudes  or  Parables  (chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi),  for  in  these  chapters 
the  Son  of  Man  plays  a  large  part.  A  good  deal  of  what  1  have 
to  say  will  be  concerned  with  a  recent  and  careful  study,  Der 
Menschensohn  im  Athiopischen  Henochbuch  by  Erik  Sjoberg 
(Lund,  1946) ;  and  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  this  learned  and  thorough  work,  even  though 
1  am  frequently  compelled  to  take  a  different  line  of  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Before  going  into  details  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  basic  facts  which  constitute  the  core  of  the  problem. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  the  Son  of 
Man  is  a  symbolic  figure  representing  ‘  the  people  of  the  saints 
"^of  the  Most  High  V  In  Dan.  viii.  1 7  Daniel  himself  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  that  prophet  is  addressed 

1  For  this  collective  significance  of  Son  of  Man  we  have  a  good  parallel  in 
Ps.  Ixxx.  16.  18,  on  which  see  M.  Black  in  Exp.  Times,  lx.  (1948),  II:  The 
nation  is  personified  as  God’s  “  right-hand  man  ”,  “  the  son  of  man  whom  thou 
madest  strong  for  thyself  ”  (or  “  securedst  for  thyself  ”),  i.e.  that  branch  of  the 
human  family  appropriated  by  God  for  His  Divine  purpose  in  history.  The 
“  Son  of  Man  ”  has  become  a  collective  symbol  for  Israel.’  The  Targum  on 
these  verses  is  instructive. 
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eighty-seven  times,  as  ‘Son  of  Man*.  Again  in  Dan.  x.  16 
the  seer  is  in  contact  with  a  being  ‘  like  the  appearance  of  a  son 
of  man  * :  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  this  being  is  angelic. 
In  Enoch  4  the  Son  of  Man  *  is  the  name  of  a  being  who  can  also 
be  described  as  ‘  the  Elect  One  \  ‘  the  Righteous  One  \  ‘  the 
Anointed  One  \  who,  moreover,  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  a 
body  of  people  who  can  also  be  called  4  the  Righteous  *  or  ‘  the 
Elect  \  In  the  Gospels  we  have  a  considerable  number  of 
sayings  of  Jesus  which  are  susceptible  of  an  individual  or  a 
corporate  interpretation.  In  all  these  cases  the  first  task  is  to 
determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the 
places  where  it  appears  and  by  reference  to  the  context.  Where 
‘  Son  of  Man  *  refers  to  an  individual  we  must  try  to  identify 
him  ;  where  it  refers  to  a  group  we  must  try  to  define  the  group. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  are  no  short  cuts.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  variation  of  language  to  show  a  difference  of 
meaning.  The  symbolic  figure  of  Dan.  vii.  who  represents  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  is  described  as  EttX  "H?. 

Daniel  himself  is  addressed  as  in  viii.  17.  In  x.  16  his 

angelic  visitor  is  described  as  (or  “p)  In 


vii.  13  fc>9  utos  ai/0po)7rov9  o'  and  0' ;  in  viii.  17  avOpwirov,  o' 
and  O' ;  in  x.  16  0)5  6/Aoto>crt5  vtov  avOpo)7rov,  O'  (strangely 
enough  ws  o/aoioktis  xeipbs  avOpcInrov  in  o')  are  all  rendered  in 
the  Ethiopic  version  by  walda  eguala  ema  heyau .  All  that  can 
be  said  in  a  general  way  is  something  like  this  : 


avOpwrros  is  rendered  by  Eth.  be'esi  when  a  particular  man  is 

meant ; 

by  sab'e  when  it  is  a  man  (indef.)  or 
man  (in  general). 

dvOpiorroi  is  rendered  by  sab'e  or  eguala  ema  heyau. 

4  Sons  of  men  *  is  rendered  by  eg.  em.  h  or  daqiqa  eg.  em.  h 
or  iveluda  sab'e . 

dvrfp  is  normally  rendered  by  be'esi  and  avhpes  by  sab'e  or 
4 adawu . 

Sab'e  and  eguala  ema  heyau  can  be  used  as  collective  nouns 
for  man  in  general.  One  way  of  indicating  a  single  member  of 
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this  group  is  to  say  toalda  sab'e  or  walda  egaala  ema  heyau.  A 
number  of  such  individuals  is  weluda  sab'e  ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  plural  weluda  eguala  ema  heyau. 

There  is  one  further  linguistic  point.  It  has  been  noted  that 
in  Ethiopic  Enoch  walda  eg.  em.  h.  is  accompanied  by  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun.  It  is  now,  I  think,  widely  agreed  that  this 
pronoun  in  the  Ethiopic  probably  represents  the  Greek  definite 
article.  But  there  are  two  further  points :  (a)  while  the 
Similitudes  of  Enoch  have  ‘  that  Son  of  Man  ’  they  do  not  have 
‘  that  Elect  One  * ;  (b)  in  the  Ethiopic  Gospels  we  regularly 
find  Son  of  Man  without  the  demonstrative.  That  is  to  say,  the 
translator  of  the  Similitudes  (assuming  that  he  translated  from 
Greek)  used  the  demonstrative  in  the  case  of  6  tubs  rov  av0pa>irov 
and  not  in  the  case  of  o  £k\€kt6<s  :  he,  therefore,  did  not 
mechanically  render  the  article  by  the  demonstrative ;  and  we 
can  only  conjecture  his  reason  for  using  it  in  these  cases.  The 
explanation  may  be  that  the  demonstrative  is  used  to  indicate 
the  translator’s  opinion  that  the  term  Son  of  Man  is  being  used 
in  a  special  sense.  After  all,  walda  eguala  ema  heyau  means 
simply  4  the  man  The  prefixing  of  the  demonstrative  may  be 
meant  to  produce  the  effect  that  we  should  obtain  by  putting 
4  the  man  ’  in  inverted  commas  and  writing  man  with  a  capital 
M.  Expressions  like  4  Elect  One  ’  or  4  Lord  of  Spirits  ’  carry 
their  meaning  in  themselves ;  but 4  the  man  *  will  hardly  convey 
any  special  meaning  unless  some  hint  is  given  that  such  a 
meaning  is  intended.  The  demonstrative  may  be  a  way  of 
giving  that  hint.1 

Son  of  Man,  then,  is  an  ordinary  term  which  in  certain 
contexts  carries  a  special  meaning.  In  Eth.  Enoch  it  is  the 
designation  of  a  figure  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  chap, 
xlvi. 

*  And  there  I  saw  one  who  had  a  head  of  days. 

And  his  head  was  white  like  wool. 

And  with  him  was  another  whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  of  a 

man. 

And  his  face  was  full  of  graciousness  like  one  of  the  holy  angels. 

1  In  the  Ethiopic  Gospels  the  demonstrative  is  not  used  with  Son  of  Man 
because  there  the  special  meaning  of  the  term  is  already  firmly  established  and 
can  be  taken  for  granted. 
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And  I  asked  the  angel,  who  went  with  me  and  showed  me  all  the  hidden 
things,  concerning  that  Son  of  Man,  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was,  and 
why  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days. 

And  he  answered  and  said  unto  me : 

This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  hath  righteousness. 

With  whom  dwelleth  righteousness,1 

And  who  revealeth  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden, 

Because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  chosen  him, 

And  whose  lot  is  pre-eminent  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits. 

And  this  Son  of  Man  whom  thou  hast  seen 

Shall  remove  the  kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  seats 

And  the  strong  from  their  thrones 

And  shall  loosen  the  reins  of  the  strong 

And  break  the  teeth  of  the  sinners. 

The  description  is  most  interesting.  The  seer  is  at  pains  to 
indicate  that  the  figure  is  a  human-looking  figure.  Looking  at 
it  you  would  say  it  was  a  man.  It  has  also  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  can  fairly  be  called  angelic.  A  human  figure 
with  the  look  of  an  angel :  not  a  man  or  an  angel.  Evidently 
it  is  a  symbolic  figure :  the  question  is,  what  does  it  symbolise? 
The  seer  asks  his  angel  guide  for  the  information.  The  answer 
given  is  not  crystal  clear.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  statements  that  are  made. 

(I)  This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  possesses  righteousness  ; 
with  whom  righteousness  dwells.*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  true  parallel  to  this  is  Ecclus.  xxiv.  7-12,  where  wisdom  is 
the  speaker : — 

*  With  all  these  [i.e.  every  people  and  nation]  I  sought  a  resting  place 
And  said  :  In  whose  inheritance  shall  I  lodge  ? 

Then  the  Creator  of  all  things  gave  me  commandment 
And  he  that  created  me  fixed  my  dwelling  place  ; 

And  he  said  :  Let  thy  dwelling-place  be  in  Jacob 
And  in  Israel  take  up  thine  inheritance.  .  .  . 

And  1  took  root  among  an  honoured  people. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Lord  (and)  of  his  inheritance.* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  Ecclesiasticus  wisdom  is  identified 
with  the  Torah  and  that  the  Torah  is  the  righteousness  of  God, 
the  relevance  of  this  text  becomes  clear. 

1  Cf .  Dan.  ix.  7,  *0  Lord  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee*;  Is.  i.  21, 
*  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot !  she  that  was  full  of  judgment ! 
righteousness  lodged  in  her,  but  now  murderers.* 
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(2)  4  He  will  reveal  (or  reveals)  all  the  treasures  of  that 
which  is  hidden.’  With  this  we  may  compare  Prov.  ii.  4  4  If 
thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  Kid 
treasures  \  on  which  R.  Phinehas,  c.  A.D.  300,  said :  4  If  you 
seek  after  the  words  of  the  Law  as  for  hid  treasures,  God  will 
not  withhold  from  you  your  reward.’ 

What  the  Son  of  Man  possesses  and  reveals  is  the  hidden 
treasure  of  God’s  wisdom  and  righteousness  embodied  in  the 
Law. 

(3)  This  Son  of  Man  is  further  described  as  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Lord  of  Spirits  ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  lot  is 
pre-eminent,  or  has  prevailed,  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  This 
choice  in  heaven  has  certain  consequences  on  earth  in  the 
putting  down  of  tyrants  and  oppressors. 

Sjoberg’s  conclusion  after  looking  at  these  data  that  ‘what 
is  here  envisaged  is  not  in  fact  a  man — at  least  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  ’ :  and  in  that  we  must  surely  agree  with  him. 
But  he  goes  on  :  *  It  is  rather  a  heavenly  being,  der  ganz  beson- 
dere  himmlische  Mensch' 1  At  this  point  I  think  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt,  and  to  say  that  *  heavenly  man  ’  is  a  question-begging 
term.  (I  leave  on  one  side  the  question  whether  it  is  a  term 
with  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  framework  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
theology.  I  doubt  it.)  These  bits  of  description  of  heavenly 
appointment  to  an  earthly  destiny  no  more  justify  us  in  thinking 
of  *  a  heavenly  man  ’  than  the  terms  of  Jeremiah’s  inaugural 
vision  justify  us  in  thinking  of  *  a  heavenly  Jeremiah  ’. 

In  Enoch  xlviii  we  have  a  similar  set  of  statements.  First 
(w.  2  f.)  we  are  told : 

*  At  that  hour  that  Son  of  Man  was  named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits,  and  his  name  before  the  Head  of  Days,  Yea,  before  the  sun  and 
the  signs  were  created.  Before  the  stars  of  the  heaven  were  made,  His  name 
was  named  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits.* 

In  this  Charles  (ad  loc.)  found  evidence  for 4  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  of  Man  *.  Sjoberg  (p.  53)  recognises  in  this  passage  the 
reappearance  of  the  Heavenly  Man  already  mentioned  in  chap, 
xlii,  and  (p.  92)  he  regards  this  being  as  pre-existent.  In  this 

1  Sjoberg,  op.  cit.f  50. 
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view  he  is  further  fortified  by  v.  6  which  tells  us  that  the  Son  of 
Man 

‘  has  been  chosen  and  hidden  before  him  (the  Lord  of  Spirits) 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  for  evermore/ 

[Here  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
if  the  words  *  pre-exist  ’,  4  pre-existent  \  and  4  pre-existence  * 
could  be  quietly  dropped.  A  pre-existent  Son  of  Man  is  one 
who  exists  before.  Before  what?  The  terms  do  not  tell  us. 
Nor  do  they  tell  us  anything  about  the  mode  of  the  existence. 
Altogether  they  are  thoroughly  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  should  get  on  better  without  them.] 
But  our  immediate  task  is  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the 
naming  of  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  the  Lord  of 
Spirits.  I  can  think  of  only  two  possibilities : — 

(I)  The  Son  of  Man  may  be  called  into  existence  in  this 
way.  The  nearest  analogy  would  be  the  Primal  Man  in  the 
Manichean  myth.  Here,  as  Burkitt  says :  4  The  Father  of 
Greatness  neither  espouses  the  Mother  of  Life  nor  begets  the 
Primal  Man,  but  calls  (J^a) — and  they  exist’.1  Those  who 
are  interested  in  tracing  connexions  between  the  Son  of  Man  and 
the  4  Primal  Man  ’  may  also  note  the  similarity  between  the 
name  walda  eguala  ema  heyau  and  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
the  Primal  Man  in  Theodore  b.  Khoni’s  account,  JJL**  jjbof 
4  the  mother  of  life  *  or  4  mother  of  the  living  ’.  But  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Manichean  cosmogony  is  based  upon 
ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  material  would  and  of  the 
processes  that  go  on  in  it  which  are  as  far  as  possible  from  Old 
Testament  and  Jewish  convictions.  If  there  is  anything  at  all 
in  these  parallels,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the 
Similitudes  have  at  some  stage  in  their  history  come  under 
Manichean  influence. 

But  (2)  we  can  find  parallels  a  little  nearer  home.  We  have 
the  proclamation  of  Sumerian  kings  by  the  god  :  44  Bur  Sin 
whose  name  was  spoken  in  Nippur  by  Enlil  the  Lord  of  the 

1  The  Religion  of  the  Manickees ,  23  f.  Cf.  F.  Cumont,  La  Cosmogonie 
Manicheenne  d'apres  Theodore  bar  Kh6nit  14 ;  H.  J.  Polotsky,  art.  Manichaismus 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RE  Supplementbd.  VI.  Col.  251. 
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Earth  ; 1  and  we  have  similarly  Babylonian  kings  chosen  and 
named  by  the  god  of  the  land.  4  Anu  and  Enlil,  the  supreme 
gods,  chose  Marduk  to  be  exalted  over  all  the  gods  of  the  Earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  pronounced  the  name  of  Babylon  as  a 
decree  that  it  should  be  the  head  of  all  cities.  Therewith  they 
called  the  name  of  Hammurabi  44  so  that  I  might  cause  justice 
to  appear  in  the  land  and  might  destroy  naughty  and  wicked 
men,  so  that  the  strong  should  not  afflict  the  weak  ’V  2  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  Is,  xliii.  1,  4  But  now  thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  created  thee,  0  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  0 
Israel :  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee ;  1  have  called  thee 
by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine  * ;  Is.  xlv.  3  f.,  addressed  to  Cyrus, 
4  I  am  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  even  the  God  of 
Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant’s  sake,  and  Israel  my  chosen,  I 
have  called  thee  by  thy  name  ;  I  have  summoned  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me  \3  The  naming  of  the  name  of  a 
group  or  an  individual  can  mean  simply  the  designation  of  that 
group  or  individual  to  some  high  destiny.  And  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  in  this  passage  in  Enoch.  We 
are  told  in  v.  3  that  this  tremendous  decision  was  taken  before 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  remaining  verses  of  the 
chapter  the  consequences  of  the  decision  are  described.  As  in 
chap,  xlii,  they  are  to  take  place  in  the  world  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  4  the  staff 
of  the  righteous  whereon  to  stay  themselves  and  not  fall  ’  (v.  4). 
Under  him  they  are  to  have  a  complete  triumph  over  4  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  the  strong  who  possess  the  land  because 
of  the  works  of  their  hands  *  (v.  8) ;  and  the  elect,  holy,  and 
righteous  ones  will  be  left  in  undisputed  possession ;  and 
4  there  shall  be  rest  on  the  earth  *  (v.  10).  In  this  passage  (as 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon)  the  expected  hero  of  this  story  of  the 
triumph  of  the  righteous  is  called  the  Anointed  One  (Messiah) 
(v.  10).  What  the  whole  section  gives  is  the  story  of  pre- 
mundane  decisions  in  heaven  which  are  destined  to  have  their 
fulfilment  on  earth. 

1 T.  Fish,  in  Bull.  Ryl.  Lib.,  xxi.  (1937),  157  f. 

2  C.  J.  Gadd,  Ideas  of  Divine  Rule  in  the  Ancient  East,  43. 

3  The  idea  was  still  live  in  N.T.  times.  Cf.  Phil.  ii.  9  <f. 
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In  this  chapter  we  have  two  terms  employed  regarding  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  briefly.  In 
v.  6  we  are  told  that  the  Son  of  Man 

‘  has  been  chosen  and  hidden  before  him  (the  Lord  of  Spirits) 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  for  evermore  *. 

On  this  Sjoberg  (p.  90)  says  that  here,  *  as  is  generally  recognised, 
the  idea  of  pre-existence  is  really  present.  The  Son  of  Man  is 
not  only  chosen  before  the  creation  of  the  world  .  .  .  but  he  is 
also  hidden  before  God  from  that  time  on  \  Similarly  in  Ixii.  7 
it  is  said  that, 

from  the  beginning  the  Son  of  Man  was  hidden 
and  the  Most  High  preserved  him  in  the  presence  of  his  might 
And  revealed  him  to  the  elect. 

And  again  in  xxxix.  6  f. 

And  in  that  place  my  eyes  saw  the  elect  one  of  righteousness  and 
faithfulness, 

And  righteousness  shall  be  in  his  days 

And  the  righteous  and  elect  ones  shall  be  without  number  before  him 
for  ever 

And  I  saw  their  (v.l.  his  x)  dwelling-place  under  the  wings  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits. 

And  all  the  righteous  and  elect  ones  shall  shine  before  him  like  the  light 
of  fire 

And  their  mouth  shall  be  full  of  praise 

And  their  lips  shall  extol  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits 

And  righteousness  before  him  shall  not  fail 

And  uprightness  before  him  shall  not  fail. 

These  passages  are  widely  held  to  imply  the  ‘  heavenly  pre¬ 
existence  *  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  if  the  translation  given  by  Beer  and  Flemming  is  right, 
xxxix.  6  f.  would  provide  equally  good  evidence  for  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  all  the  righteous  and  elect. 

But  will  the  texts  in  fact  support  a  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  ?  I  think  the  answer  is  that  they 

1  his  gm :  their  qtu/?.  On  the  principle  laid  down  by  Charles  (Introd., 
p.  xxv)  the  reading  *  their  ’  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  right.  The  a  MSS. 
are  divided  and  the  casting  vote  of  P  is  in  favour  of  qtu.  Charles  has  made  his 
choice  of  4  his  *  seem  more  reasonable  by  transferring  this  line  bodily  into  the 
context  which  speaks  of  the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and  faithfulness,  between 
11.  1  and  2  of  the  passage.  Dillmann  read  *  their  \  Beer,  Flemming,  and  Sjoberg 
follow  Charles  in  reading  4  his  ’  but  not  in  the  transposition  of  the  lines. 
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clearly  support  a  doctrine  of  pre-mundane  election  both  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  of  all  the  righteous  and  elect  ones.  (What  the 
relation  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  righteous  and  elect  ones  is 
I  shall  discuss  presently.)  But  pre-mundane  election  does  not 
necessarily  involve  pre-mundane  existence  except  as  a  project  in 
the  mind  of  God.  The  Hebrew  and  Jewish  mind  had  no 
qualms  about  believing  in  the  pre-mundane  election  of  Israel.1 
TJer.  R .  1.2 b  (Theodor,  p.  6)  4  Six  things  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world :  some  were  actually  created  and  some  it  was 
planned  to  create.  The  Torah  and  the  Throne  of  Glory  were 
created.  ...  It  was  planned  to  create  the  Patriarchs,  Israel 
(proof  text  Ps.  lxxiv.  2,  “  Remember  thy  congregation,  which 
thou  hast  purchased  of  old  ”),  the  Temple,  and  the  name  of  the 
Messiah/  The  pre-mundane  election  of  Israel  is  implied  and 
presupposed  in  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Rom.  ix-xi.  For  the 
pre-mundane  election  of  the  Patriarchs  we  can  refer  to  Tanch. 
(B)  §  19  (176), 2  and  for  that  of  the  Messiah  or  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  passages  collected  by  Billerbeck  ( Komm .,  ii. 
333  ff.).  It  is  a  natural  development  from  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
mundane  election  of  Israel,  when  the  New  Testament  speaks  of 
the  pre-mundane  election  of  the  Church.  This  is  quite  explicit 
in  Eph.  i.  3  f.,  I  Pet.  i.  1  f.,  and  is  probably  implied  in  I  Cor.  i. 
27-29  and  James  ii.  5.  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  the  distinction 
was  made  between  things  that  were  actually  brought  into 
existence  before  creation  and  those  whose  future  existence  was 
decided  upon  before  creation.  The  name — and  in  this  connexion 
‘  name  ’  probably  means  ‘  person  * — of  the  Messiah  belongs  to 
the  latter  class. 

Sjoberg  and  others  lay  greater  stress  on  the  *  hiding  *  of  the 
Son  of  Man  before  God  as  evidence  of  pre-existence  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  use  of  this  term  elsewhere  gives  much  support 
to  the  contention.  In  the  Old  Testament  various  words  are 
used  to  express  the  idea  (**??,  Is.  xlix.  2 ;  ]9?,  Ps.  xxvii.  5  ; 
Jb.  xiv.  13;  ^9?,  Ps.  cxliii.  9;  Ps*  xvii.  8;  xxvii.  5; 

1  Billerbeck.  i.  974 ;  ii.  335.  Ber.  R.  1.24  ed.  Theodor,  p.  6.  7TBT  '1  Xfln 
♦Vd1?  nmp  btnw'bv  pawio  (c.300)  pm'  'na  #*i  nm  Trans.  Biller¬ 
beck.  iii.  579  f. :  Der  Gedanke  (die  Idee)  Israels  ging  allem  andren  voran. 

2  Quoted  Billerbeck,  Komm.  ii.  335.  Cf.  Ac.  xiii.  17. 
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xxxi.  20  ;  lxiv.  2  ;  and  Ps.  xxxii.  7  ;  cxix.  1 14).  In  all 
these  cases  the  reference  is  to  divine  guidance  and  protection 
amid  the  dangers  and  trials  of  this  mortal  life.1  Similarly,  the 
references  to  dwelling  under  the  wings  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
do  not  imply  4  pre-existence  \  To  bring  a  person  under  the 
wings  of  the  Shekinah  is  a  regular  way  of  describing  conversion 
to  Judaism  and  the  large  number  of  rabbinical  passages  collected 
in  Levy,  NHWB ,  ii.  357  f.  provides  sufficient  evidence  that  this 
phrase  means  divine  care  and  protection  here  and  now. 

I  would  emphasise  again  that  what  is  set  out  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  record  of  pre-mundane  decisions 
whose  consequences  in  the  created  world  of  men  and  things 
can  then  be  “  prophesied  ’’  in  the  best  apocalyptic  fashion.  The 
prophecies  are  as  usual  past  history  described  in  the  future 
tense  until  we  come  to  the  writer’s  own  time :  beyond  that 
they  are  wishful  thinking. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  it  comes  to  describing  the  mode 
of  the  4  pre-existence  ’  of  the  Son  of  Man,  all  that  Sjoberg  can 
say  is  this :  4  Der  praexistente  Menschensohn  ist  inaktiv  * 

(p.  96,  italics  his).  He  is  most  inactive,  not  to  say  inert.  He 
does  not  even  speak.  He  takes  no  part  in  the  revelations  made 
to  Enoch  who  has  to  rely  for  all  his  information  on  the  angelic 
interpreter  who  acts  as  his  guide.  The  mystery  of  the  Son  of 
Man  is  a  mystery  about  him.  In  fact,  he  could  more  properly 
be  described  as  unborn  than  as  pre-existent.  Later  he  appears 
on  the  stage  of  history  and  becomes  active. 

In  describing  this  activity  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress  the 
word  *  eschatology  The  Son  of  Man  appears  on  the  plane  of 
history  only  to  inaugurate  the  great  eschatological  catastrophe, 
in  which  he  delivers  the  righteous  and  judges  sinners.  Properly 
speaking  there  is  no  judgment  of  the  righteous :  their  merits 
are  acknowledged  and  await  only  the  appropriate  reward  of 
complete  happiness  in  a  transformed  world.  The  righteous  are 
united  with  the  Son  of  Man  in  a  classless  society,  in  which  all  are 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  In  this  scheme  the  righteous  and 
the  sinners  are  already  what  they  are.  The  Son  of  Man  comes 
not  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  but  to  vindicate  and  reward  the 
*Cf.  A.  Oepkein  ThWb,  III.  969. 
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good  and  to  condemn  and  punish  the  evil.  All  the  persons 
concerned  already  belong  to  one  class  or  the  other ;  and  the 
proceedings  are  political  rather  than  judicial.  (Rather  like  the 
triumphs  of  “  democracy  ”  of  the  Moscow  pattern.)  Those 
who  need  forgiveness  cannot  have  it :  they  are  marked  down 
for  liquidation.  The  others  are  due  to  receive  rewards :  they 
need  no  forgiveness  other  than  a  winking  at  their  occasional  slips 
in  view  of  their  general  good  character  expressed  in  loyalty  to 
Israel  and  Israel’s  God. 

There  seems  to  be  something  lacking  here.  The  story  is  all 
beginning  and  end ;  and  the  middle  seems  to  have  dropped  out. 
At  the  beginning  we  have  a  4  pre-existent  *  Son  of  Man,  who  for 
all  practical  purposes  might  as  well  be  non-existent.  At  the 
end  we  have  a  very  active  Son  of  Man.  In  between  we  have 
hints  of  the  oppression  of  the  righteous  and  elect  ones  by  the 
wicked.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  object  of  the 
apocalyptic  writers  was  to  justify  God’s  ways  to  man  by  making 
a  sensible  story  of  the  whole  course  of  history. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  the  community  which  he  vindicates  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  when  they  all  live  happily  ever  after.  The  problem  is 
made  more  acute  by  the  two  chapters  lxx.  f.,  in  which  we  have 
an  account  of  the  relations  between  Enoch  himself  and  the  Son 
of  Man. 

In  Chapter  lxx.  it  is  said  of  Enoch : 

‘And  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  his  name  (i.e.  Enoch  himself) 
during  his  lifetime  was  raised  aloft  to  that  Son  of  Man  and  to  the  Lord  of 
Spirits  from  amongst  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  And  he  was  raised 
aloft  on  the  chariots  of  the  spirit  (or  wind)  and  his  name  (i.e.  he)  vanished 
from  among  them.’ 

This  is  clearly  a  reference  to  Enoch’s  translation  as  recorded  in 
Gen.  v.  24.  Then  Enoch  carries  on  the  story  in  the  first  person : 

*  And  from  that  day  1  was  no  longer  numbered  amongst  them ;  and 
he  set  me  between  the  two  winds,  between  the  north  and  the  west,  where 
the  angels  took  the  cords  to  measure  for  me  the  place  for  the  elect  and 
righteous.  And  there  I  saw  the  first  fathers  and  the  righteous  who  from 
.  the  beginning  dwell  in  that  place.’ 

There  follows  a  long  poetical  passage  in  which  Enoch  joins  in 
the  praises  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Then  he  tells  us : 
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*  And  these  blessings  which  went  forth  out  of  my  mouth  were  well 
pleasing  before  that  Head  of  Days  and  that  Head  of  Days  came  with  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  Raphael  and  Phanuel,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  angels 
without  number.1  And  he  came  to  me  and  greeted  me  with  his  voice  and 
said  to  me:  “  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Man  ( walda  beesi)  who  art  born  for 
righteousness  and  righteousness  abides  over  thee,  and  the  righteousness  of 
the  Head  of  Days  forsakes  thee  not  ".  And  he  said  to  me  :  “  He  proclaims 
peace  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  world  to  come,  for  peace  has  gone  out  from 
here  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  shall  it  be  unto  thee  for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever.  And  all  shall  walk  in  thy  ways  for  righteousness  never 
forsakes  thee.  With  thee  shall  be  their  dwelling-places  and  with  thee  their 
lot,  and  they  shall  never  be  separated  from  thee  for  ever.’*  And  so  there 
shall  be  length  of  days  wijh  that  Son  of  Man,  and  there  shall  be  peace  for 
the  righteous  and  an  upright  way  for  the  righteous  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits  for  ever  and  ever.’ 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Sjoberg,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  previous  work,  draws  these  conclusions.  He  says  (p.  1 68)  : 

4  Two  possibilities  are  open.  Either  the  earthly  Enoch  is  an 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  at  his  final  translation  is 
greeted  as  Son  of  Man  because  that  is  what  he  already  was 
during  his  earthly  life,  or  Enoch  is  first  made  Son  of  Man  at  his 
translation,  and  before  that  was  only  a  man  like  other  men. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  to  do  with  the  idea  of  incarnation, 
in  the  latter  only  with  the  idea  of  exaltation/  Of  the  two  possi¬ 
bilities  Sjoberg  definitely  chooses  the  latter  (p.  171).  ‘What  is 
here  (i.e.  in  chaps,  lxx.  f.)  portrayed,  is  not  the  return  of  an 
incarnate  heavenly  being  to  his  original  state,  but  the  exaltation 
and  transformation  of  a  man  into  a  heavenly  being.’  Again 
(p.  185  f.)  :  ‘  Enoch  lxxi  is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
idea  of  exaltation,  not  of  incarnation.  .  .  .  The  relation  between 
Enoch  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  thus  to  be  understood  in  terms  of 
the  idea  of  exaltation.  At  the  end  of  his  life  Enoch  is  translated 
to  heaven  and  identified  with  the  pre-existent  Son  of  Man.’ 

But  here  we  come  to  the  great  difficulty,  a  difficulty  of  which 
Sjoberg  is  acutely  aware  :  how  is  it  possible  at  all  to  identify 
the  exalted  Enoch  with  the  pre-existent  Son  of  Man  ?  (p.  187). 
It  is  not  as  if  the  two  met  and  somehow  fused  into  one.  As 
Sjoberg  points  out  the  Son  of  Man  does  not  appear  at  first. 
Enoch  is  met  by  God  and  hailed  by  him  as  Son  of  Man.  Sjoberg 

1  Here  we  abandon  Charles,  who  has  rewritten  the  rest  of  the  passage  in 
accordance  with  his  view  of  what  Enoch  ought  to  have  said. 
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goes  on  to  say  :  *  When  this  (the  greeting)  happens,  the  designa¬ 
tion  Son  of  Man  is  charged  with  the  content  which  it  has  in  the 
preceding  account  in  the  Similitudes.  What  is  meant  by  it  is 
the  pre-existent  heavenly  Son  of  Man.  As  this  (Son  of  Man)  is 
the  exalted  Enoch  hailed  and  takes  his  place  in  the  heavenly 
world.  We  can  form  no  concrete  picture  of  how  this  is  possible 
(p.  187).  So  the  essential  problem  is  stated  and  declared  in¬ 
soluble. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  problem  is  insoluble  precisely 
because  Sjoberg  insists  on  retaining  the  conception  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  a  pre-existent  heavenly  being,  a  being  something 
lower  than  God  and  something  higher  than  the  angels.  I  also 
think  that  the  remedy  is  to  recognise  that  the  pre-mundane  Son 
of  Man  in  Enoch  is,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  an  idea  in  the  mind 
of  God.  Now,  what  are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
total  conception  indicated  by  the  term  Son  of  Man  ?  They  are  . 
divine  election,  divine  protection  and  guidance,  the  possession  of 
divinely  given  righteousness,  and  eventually  divine  vindication 
and  everlasting  happiness.  There  may  be  others  that  I  have 
overlooked  ;  but  these  are  the  main  ones.  If  we  now  ask  how 
the  conception  thus  made  up  is  to  be  actualised,  the  obvious 
answer  is  in  the  field  of  history  by  human  beings  as  individuals  or 
as  a  group.  And  when  we  turn  back  to  the  Similitudes  we  do 
find  some  remarkable  parallelism  between  *  the  Elect  one  ’  and 
‘  the  Elect  ones  ’.  They  have  certain  common  qualities  and 
they  share  a  common  destiny.  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  here 
confronted  by  the  ‘  oscillation  between  the  individual  and  the 

corporate  ?  . 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  is  in  the  Enoch  picture  a 
double  oscillation,  so  to  speak,  for  which  there  are  parallels 
elsewhere.  The  group  idea  finds  expression  in  the  concept  of 
the  elect  and  righteous  ones,  i.e.  the  Israel  within  Israel,  the 
Remnant.  The  individual  idea  finds  expression  in  two  per¬ 
sonalities  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  events  in  Enoch, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  first  human  individual  to  embody  the 
Son  of  Man  idea,  the  nucleus  of  the  group  of  the  elect  and 
righteous  ones ;  at  the  end  it  finds  expression  again  in  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah  who  is  to  carry  out  the  final  vindication  of  the 
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saints.  But  whether  it  be  in  Enoch,  who  is  as  it  were  the  first¬ 
born  of  many  brethren,  or  in  the  Messiah,  or  in  the  corporate 
body  of  the  elect  and  righteous,  it  is  the  same  idea  that  is 
embodied,  an  idea  that  formed  part  of  the  divine  purpose  before 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  introduce  one  or  two  bits  of 
evidence  which  seem  to  me  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  oscillation 
between  a  group  and  its  founder-member  or  first  nucleus.  The 
first  is  from  Ber.  R.  44,  27 a  (Theodor,  p.  426)  discussing  the 
text  Is.  xli.  8  f. :  But  thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I 
have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend.  ...  I  have 
chosen  thee  and  not  cast  thee  away.’  On  the  last  clause  the 
comment  is  :  ‘  “  I  have  chosen  thee  ” — in  Abraham  ;  “  and  I 
have  not  cast  thee  away  ” — in  Abraham  \  You  might  almost 
say  that  Israel  is  the  body  of  Abraham.  Again,  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4 
(LXX)  we  have 

Siadrjtcrjv  rots’  ckXzktois  fiov 
ojfiocra.  Javt3  tw  8ov Ao>  fiov 

and  R.  Kittel  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse  (p.  296)  remarked 
that 4  der  Erwahlte  ist  wohl  Israel  das  in  David  als  dem  Konig 
vertreten  ist'.  In  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  vii.  1-10,  we 
have  an  elaborate  argument  concerning  Abraham’s  payment  of 
tithes  to  Melchizedek,  in  which  the  nerve  of  the  proof  is  the 
idea  that  Abraham  represents  the  Levitical  priesthood  that 
would  one  day  be  descended  from  him,  and  that  so  the  Levitical 
priesthood  can  be  thought  of  as  paying  tithe  to  Melchizedek. 
In  Eph.  i.  4  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Church  being  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  these  cases  we 
have  an  individual  representing  a  community  that  does  not  yet 
exist  in  such  a  way  that  the  community,  when  it  does  come  into 
being,  may  be  thought  of  as  an  extension  of  his  personality.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  along  these  lines  that  we  may  find 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Enoch.  Enoch  incarnates,  not  a  * 
4  pre-existent  heavenly  being  ’  but  a  divine  idea.  He  is  hailed 
by  God  as  the  incarnation  of  the  idea,  after  he  has  lived  a  life 
of  righteousness  on  earth.  He  becomes  the  first  actualisation  in 
history  of  the  Son  of  Man  idea  and  the  nucleus  of  the  group  of 
the  elect  and  righteous.  Some  of  these  have  died  and  are  with 
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Enoch  in  Paradise ;  others  are  still  militaries  in  saeculo.  The 
thing  for  which  all  wait  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
idea  in  triumph  in  the  Messianic  vindication  of  the  elect  and 
righteous. 

Now  an  idea,  a  piece  of  God  s  purpose,  which  has  been 
actualised  in  a  famous  man  in  the  past,  is  actualised  in  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  is  destined  to  be  more  fully  actualised  in  the  expected 
Messiah,  is  something  specially  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
way  of  looking  at  life  and  history.  It  has  obvious  points  of 
contact  with  another  characteristically  Hebrew  and  Semitic 
idea,  that  of  corporate  personality.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
do  more  than  indicate  the  most  important  points.1  Chief 
among  these  is  one,  to  which  I  allowed  too  little  weight  in  my 
earlier  discussion  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  ,* 
that  is  the  constant  oscillation  between  the  conception  of  the 
social  unit  as  an  association  of  individuals  in  the  plural  or  as  a 
corporate  personality  in  the  singular.8  Along  with  this  goes  the 
Afact  that  where  the  conception  of  corporate  personality  is  dom¬ 
inant  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  see  the  corporate  personality 
as  embodied  in  a  person.  The  king  in  some  sense  embodies 
the  corporate  personality  of  his  subjects.3 

So  when  we  come  to  study  the  use  of  the  term  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  that  it 

1  For  fuller  treatment  reference  must  be  made  to  S.  A.  Cook  in  Camb.  Anct. 
Hist.,  iii.  437-444 ;  in  W.  Robertson  Smith’s  Religion  of  the  Semites3, 503  ff.,  590 
ff.,  655  ff. ;  The  Old  Testament ;  a  Reinterpretation,  1 1 5  ff. ;  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
The  Hebrew  Conception  of  Corporate  Personality,  in  Werden  und  Wesen  des 
Alten  Testaments  ( B.Z.A.W.  66),  49  ff. ;  Inspiration  and  Revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament,  70  f.,  81-89,  264 ;  J.  Pedersen,  Israel ;  A.  R.  Johnson,  The  One  and 
the  Many  in  the  Israelite  Conception  of  God,  1-17  ;  C.  R.  North,  The  Suffering 
Servant  in  Deutero- Isaiah,  1 03- 110. 

2  Cf.  A.  R.  Johnson,  op.  cit .,  1 5.  Something  of  the  same  sort  comes  into  our 
own  thinking  when  we  hesitate  over  ‘  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion 

or  ‘  The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  .  .  and  solve  the  problem  by  saying 
4  The  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  .  .  .  \ 

3  Cf.  N.  A.  Dahl,  Das  Volk  Gottes,  20  ff. ;  D.  Daube,  Studies  in  Biblical  Law , 
154-189.  Something  similar  may  be  observed  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
idea  of  the  Emperor  as  carrying  the  person  of  the  state.  On  this  see  C.  N. 
Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture ,  127  and  cf.  Seneca,  de  Clementia , 
i.  4  f.  *  tu  (Nero)  animus  rei  publicae  tuae  es,  ilia  corpus  tuum  . 
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may  stand  for  a  community  comparable  to  4  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  *  in  Dan.  vii.,  and  that  sometimes  this 
community  may  be  thought  of  as  an  aggregate  of  individual 
disciples,  at  others  as  a  single  corporate  entity.  Again  we 
should  be  prepared  to  find  that  this  corporate  entity  is  em¬ 
bodied  par  excellence  in  Jesus  himself  in  such  a  way  that  his,/- 
followers,  who  together  with  him  constitute  the  Son  of  Man  as 
a  group,  may  be  thought  of  as  extensions  of  his  personality,  or, 
as  St.  Paul  puts  it  later  on,  limbs  of  his  body.  And  I  think  that 
all  the  authentic  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  4  Son  of  Man  4 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  should  be  interpreted  along  these  lines. 
When  I  wrote  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  I  was  prepared  to  make  two 
exceptions,  and  to  regard  Son  of  Man  in  Mk.  ii.  10  and  28  as 
signifying  man  in  general.  It  now  seems  to  me  certain  that_^ 
in  Mk.  ii.  27  f.  we  should  read,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the 
Son  of  Man  and  not  the  Son  of  Man  for  the  Sabbath :  and 
so  the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  of  the  Sabbath  V  In  the  other  and4 
more  perplexing  saying  about  the  right  of  the  Son  of  Man  to 
forgive  sins  on  earth,  I  am  more  and  more  disposed  to  think 
that  the  essential  thing  about  forgiveness  of  sins  on  earth  is 
restoration  to  full  fellowship  with  the  community.  Sin  cuts  off 
the  member  :  forgiveness  restores  him.  With  whom,  then,  does 
the  right  of  restoration  and  reintegration  lie?  Mk.  ii.  10  says 
that  it  lies  with  the  community  itself ;  and  the  community  in 
this  matter  acts  through  Jesus  who  embodies  and  represents  it. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  Gospel  occurrences  of  4  Son  of  Man  * 
as  a  whole,  I  think  we  can  lay  down  a  number  of  propositions 
about  them. 

(1)  Jesus  took  the  term  Son  of  Man,  and  with  it  its  primary  "7 . 
meaning,  from  Dan.  vii.  We  have  evidence  in  Mk.  xiv.  62  that 
he  knew  the  Daniel  passage  and  was  influenced  by  it.  We  have 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  aware  of  any  other  Son 
of  Man  than  the  Danielic.1 2 

1  For  the  proof  of  this  see  my  article  in  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica ,  xi. 
(1947),  138-146.  I  take  the  essential  meaning  of  the  saying  to  be  that  the  Son 
of  Man  (=  Jesus  and  his  disciples)  is  engaged  on  a  task  whose  requirements 
override  those  of  the  Sabbath  laws. 

2  See  T.  F.  Glasson,  The  Second  Advent ,  53  f. 
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(2)  The  Danielic  Son  of  Man  represents  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  his  destiny,  which  is  theirs,  is  to 
4  receive  the  kingdom  \  This  reception  of  the  kingdom  I  take  to 
be  a  comprehensive  expression  covering  all  the  popular  hopes  of 
the  vindication  of  the  Chosen  People,  all  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  Divine  promises  made  in  favour  of  the  dynasty  of  David, 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
xvii.  f.,  the  Magnificat ,  and  the  Benedictus.  The  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  is  the  actualisation  in  history  of  the 
Israelite  ideal.  The  concept  of  the  Son  of  Man  thus  links  the 
Davidic  hope  to  the  Israelite  ideal. 

(3)  The  tension  in  the  Gospels  between  Jesus  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  is  in  the  interpretation  of  all  this.  The  crucial 

questions  are  about  the  way  in  which  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
transferred  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  about  the  nature  of  the 
Israelite  ideal.  In  the  days  of  Jesus  there  was  a  powerful 
inclination  to  answer  the  former  question  in  terms  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  political  power  and  economic  advantage  by  Israel,  and 
the  latter  in  terms  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Law  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  behaviour. 

(4)  Jesus  took  a  different  line.  He  defined  the  4  Son  of 
Man  *  in  terms  of  the  4  Servant  of  the  Lord  V  We  can  see  this 
definition  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  Son  of  Man  sayings  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  a  series  of  sayings  concerning  the  task  of  the 
disciples  and  the  nature  of  the  true  greatness  and  power  which 
a  disciple  may  hope  to  attain.  Above  all  we  can  see  it  in  the 
nature  and  progress  of  the  Messianic  Ministry  itself.  The  best 
reason  for  calling  Jesus  Son  of  Man  par  excellence  is  the  fact 
that  his  Ministry  reveals  perfectly  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 
If  we  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
— and  I  think  that  is  what  Jesus  said — it  means  that  the  Messiah 
must  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  that  Israel  (or  the  Remnant) 
must  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Israelite  ideal  must 
be  the  ideal  portrayed  in  the  picture  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 
It  means  all  three ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  Messiah  Jesus 
embodies  the  Israelite  ideal  and  embodies  Israel. 


1  On  this  vitally  important  point  see  W.  Manson,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1 10  ff. 
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(5)  Finally,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  supreme  and  dominating 
figure  in  all  this  is  the  Ancient  of  Days  or  the  Most  High  in 
Daniel,  the  Lord  of  Spirits  in  Enoch  and  the  God  and  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  The  kingdom  is  his  kingdom,  and 
it  comes  as  his  gift.  Its  actualisation  in  history  is  a  revelation 
of  divine  power.  Similarly,  the  Israelite  ideal  is  a  God-given 
standard ;  whether  as  embodied  in  the  Torah  or  in  the  Messianic 
Ministry  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  So  Paul  can 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  for  in  him  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  are  actualised.  In  him  the  kingdom 
of  God  comes  to  Israel  and  the  God-given  Israelite  ideal  is 
realised. 


PART  TWO 


THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 


8. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 

(1939) 


IN  this  chapter  I  propose  to  discuss  a  single  problem— that 
of  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The  traditional 
view  is  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Rome  at  some 
point  in  the  period  of  two  years  during  which  Paul  was  awaiting 
trial  there.  In  recent  years  this  view  has  been  seriously  chal¬ 
lenged  by  rival  theories  which  would  put  the  composition 
either  during  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii- 
xxvi)  or  during  a  hypothetical  imprisonment  at  Ephesus.  The 
Caesarean  theory  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  fatal  objections, 
so  that  the  real  issue  is  between  Rome  and  Ephesus :  it  is  that 
issue  that  I  wish  to  consider. 

So  long  as  the  traditional  view  held  the  field,  it  determined 
the  exegesis  of  the  Epistle.  We  knew  from  Acts  that  the 
Apostle  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  Procurator  of  Judaea,  Festus,  after  he  had  demanded  to  be 
tried  in  the  Emperor’s  court  (Acts  xxv,  9-12).  It  is  true  that 
King  Agrippa  had  expressed  the  opinion  to  Festus  that,  but 
for  his  appeal,  Paul  might  well  have  been  released  there  and 
then  (Acts  xxvi,  30-32).  Nevertheless  the  appeal  had  been 
made,  and  a  trial  in  Rome  under  Nero  might  well  be  only  less 
perilous  than  an  acquittal  and  release  in  Judaea.  On  any  day 
during  the  Roman  period  Paul  might  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  tribunal  which  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
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from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  On  that  background 
all  the  allusions  in  the  letter  had  to  be  understood :  references 
to  bonds  were  obviously  references  to  actual  imprisonment 
which  the  apostle  was  undergoing  at  the  time  of  writing; 
allusions  to  death  must  refer  to  the  possibility  of  condemnation 
by  the  Imperial  Court. 

Even  when  the  place  of  composition  was  fixed  at  Ephesus 
instead  of  Rome,  these  presuppositions  continued  to  dominate 
the  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  the  upholders  of  the  Ephesian 
hypothesis  believed  themselves  compelled  to  posit  an  Ephesian 
imprisonment  of  the  writer  along  with  the  Ephesian  composition 
of  the  letter.  But  the  evidence  for  an  Ephesian  imprisonment 
of  Paul  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of  Philippians  itself 
is  so  weak  as  to  be  negligible.  The  reference  to  fighting 
with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xv,  30-32)  cannot  be  taken 
in  any  but  a  metaphorical  sense  without  raising  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  Nor  is  the  case  any  better  with  the  allusions  in 
Rom.  xvi.  There  ( vv .  3  f.)  mention  is  made  of  Prisca  and 
Aquila  who  had  risked  their  necks  when  Paul  was  in  danger 
of  his  life.  This  can  hardly  refer  to  an  imprisonment  on  a 
capital  charge.  If  Paul  were  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  his  friends,  by  risking  their  necks,  could  protect  his .  the 
most  they  could  do  would  be  to  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Again  in  v.  7  Andronicus  and  Junias  are  called  by  Paul 
his  ‘  fellow-prisoners  ’ ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
literally  or  metaphorically  meant ;  and  even  if  it  is  literally 
meant,  we  have  nothing  to  show  that  Paul,  Andronicus,  Junias 
(and  perhaps  Prisca  and  Aquila  too  ?)  had  all  been  in  gaol  to¬ 
gether  at  Ephesus.  We  cannot  allow  much  weight,  if  any,  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Marcionite  Prologue  to  Colossians,  still 
less  to  the  existence  of  a  so-called  <f>v\ IlavXov  at  Ephesus. 
Acts  knows  nothing  of  an  Ephesian  imprisonment.  In  fact  if 
it  were  not  that  we  start  with  a  preconceived  idea  that  Philippians 
must  have  been  written  from  prison,  we  should  have  little  in¬ 
ducement  to  believe  in  an  Ephesian  imprisonment  at  all. 

That  leads  to  the  first  question  for  discussion  :  if  the  Roman 
origin  of  Philippians  is  given  up,  is  there  anything  in  the  letter 
itself  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  from  prison  ? 
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Repeated  readings  of  the  letter  itself  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
that  not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  letter  to  compel  us  to  think 
that  the  writer  was  a  prisoner,  but  also  that  there  are  several 
facts  that  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  us  begin 
by  examining  the  references  to  bonds  and  suffering  for  the 
Gospel. 

The  first  is  Phil,  i,  7.  Kadds  ion  StKatov  ipol  rovro  <f>poveiv 
inep  ndvrcov  tipwv,  81a.  to  fyeiv  pe  iv  rfj  KapSla  vpas,  ev  re  rots  8  eopols 
pjov  Kal  iv  rfj  anoXoyla  Kal  fiefiaui boei  rov  evayyeXiov  ovyKoivwvovs  pov 
rijs  x®PtT0?  lavras  vpas  ovras.  The  intimate  union  between  Paul 
and  the  Philippian  Christians  has  found  expression  in  the  way  in 
which  they  have  shared  in  his  x^-1  Xdpts  here  must  be  given 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Rom.  i,  5  ;  xii,  3, 6 ;  xv,  15;  I  Cor.  iii,  10  ; 
Gal.  ii,  9  ;  Eph.  iii,  2,  7,  8.  It  is  the  privilege  of  suffering  for, 
defending,  and  establishing  the  Gospel.  In  this  apostolic  task 
the  Philippians  have  taken  their  share  from  the  beginning  until 
now.  Consequently  when  Paul  speaks  of  his  bonds  and  the 
successful  defence  of  the  Gospel,  he  must  mean  all  experiences  of 
that  kind  from  his  first  day  in  Philippi  to  the  time  of  writing ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that  the  phrase 
ev  re  rot?  Sea/xoi?  pov  refers  specially  to  an  imprisonment  in 
Ephesus. 

Phil,  ii,  17  f.  must,  I  think,  be  understood  also  in  a  general 
way.  There,  after  exhorting  them  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  credit  on  his  apostleship  he  goes  on :  <*AA’  el  Ka'L  onivSopai 
ini  rfj  Bvola  Kal  Xeirovpyla  rrjs  nlorecas  vpwv,  xaip°>  KaL  ovyxaipu) 
naoiv  vpXv  *  to  8*  otoro  Kal  fipets  xaiperc  Kai  ouyxa-ipcre  pot.  The 
careful  and  conscious  parallelism  in  the  construction  is  surely 
meant  to  lead  us  to  the  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the 
verses.  In  embracing  the  Gospel  of  the  love  of  God  both  Paul 
and  his  converts  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  hatred  and 
enmity  of  ‘  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.’  He  and  they 
have  to  pass  through  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  make  sacrifices — 
perhaps  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  main  point  on  which  Paul 

1 1  take  ev  re  rot?  Sccr/xots'  .  .  .  evayyeXiov  with  what  follows  (so  Light- 
foot  and  Dibelius).  On  the  sense  of  see  J-  A.  Robinson,  St.  Paul's 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ,  224  ff.,  and  for  /fe/JaiWts’,  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies , 
108. 
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insists  is  that  like  experiences  call  for  like  reactions.  4  We  are 
all/  he  says  in  effect,  4  in  the  same  straits :  let  us  show  the  same 
invincible  joy  in  facing  the  odds  against  us/  Here  again  I  do 
not  see  anything  to  compel  us  to  think  that,  when  he  writes  those 
words,  Paul  is  actually  in  prison  facing  the  imminent  possibility 
of  condemnation  on  a  capital  charge. 

Similarly  in  iv,  14,  kclXws  eirovqaarc  crvyKOLvajvrj(ravT€£  puov  rfj 
d\hf/€i,  the  immediate  reference  is  doubtless  to  a  particular 
OXiifns,  where  OXh/jis  means  the  suffering  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  are  always  ready  to  inflict  upon  the 
servants  of  Christ.1  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
particular  OXZtfns  is  imprisonment ;  and  indeed  the  context 
suggests  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  oft-repeated  experience 
of  being  without  food  or  shelter  or  friends  among  people 
indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  his  message.  Paul,  no  doubt, 
found  himself  in  that  position  often  enough  when  he  began 
in  a  new  place  ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the  help  of  his 
friends  at  Philippi  would  be  doubly  welcome. 

The  crucial  passage,  however,  is  i,  12-30.  In  this  passage 
Paul  is  speaking  about  his  own  affairs.  The  first  thing  he  has 
to  say  is  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  events  have  turned  out 
to  the  advantage  of  his  missionary  work  in  two  ways.  First 
it  has  become  obvious  oX(p  rep  7Tpaircopt(p  Kal  rots  XoiiToZs  mat 
that  Paul  s  imprisonment  was  on  account  of  his  religion 
(and,  we  are  left  to  infer,  not  on  account  of  any  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  him).  I  think  that  the  phrase  cv  oXcp  to)  irpancopitp 
must,  in  view  of  the  following  ^al  toZs  X ovnoZs  ndoi,  be  taken 
to  mean  a  body  of  people ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  most  natural 
view  is  that  the  Praetoriwn  is  the  Roman  court  either  at  Rome 
itself  or  somewhere  in  the  provinces.  We  are  thus  led  to  the 
view  that  Paul  is  writing  about  a  trial  that  lies  in  the  past.  The 
most  natural  way  to  understand  that  it  had  helped  on  Paul’s 
missionary  work  will  be  to  suppose  that,  at  the  trial,  he  had 
been  acquitted.  If  so,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  writing  from 
prison.  In  the  second  place  the  course  of  events  has  favoured 
the  work  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  brethren,  filled 
with  confidence  by  the  proceedings  against  Paul,  are  themselves 

1  Cf.  G.  Kittel,  Lexicographic  Sacra t  p.  23. 
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preaching  the  word  with  the  utmost  boldness.  If  Paul  was, 
in  fact,  languishing  in  prison,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that 
could  be  an  encouragement  to  the  brethren  to  go  on  with  the 
preaching.  If  they  did  so,  it  would  presumably  be  in  spite 
of,  not  because  of,  what  had  happened  to  the  Apostle.  But  if 
Paul  had  been  acquitted,  their  confident  boldness  is  at  once 
explained. 

The  remainder  of  this  long  paragraph  (vv.  19-30)  is  occupied 
with  reflections  of  a  more  general  character.  If  he  thought 
only  of  himself,  he  would  be  happy  to  die  and  enter  into  the 
bliss  of  being  with  Christ.  But  the  glory  of  his  Master  and 
the  well-being  of  his  converts  alike  demand  that  he  should  re¬ 
main  at  his  post.  It  is  a  work  of  difficulty  and  danger  and 
suffering,  but  it  has  its  own  peculiar  rewards.  He  and  his 
Philippian  converts  have  the  privilege  not  only  of  believing  in 
Christ,  but  also  of  suffering  for  Him.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  Paul  is  in  danger  of  sentence  of  death,  any  more 
than  in  the  passage  in  II  Cor.  iv,  7-18. 

Our  conclusion  so  far  is  that  the  statements  in  the  letter, 
which  might  seem  to  favour  the  view  that  it  was  written  from 
prison,  turn  out  on  closer  examination  to  support  the  opposite 
view.  There  are  some  further  considerations,  of  a  general 
nature,  that  seem  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

(i)  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  Philippians  was 
written  from  Ephesus,  it  was  written  before  I  Cor.,  that  is, 
at  a  relatively  early  date  in  the  Ephesian  ministry.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  accounts  of  Paul’s  missionary  work 
in  Acts,  trouble  with  the  authorities  usually  puts  an  end  to  his 
activities  in  a  place,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  Philippians  was  written  from  prison  in  Ephesus, 
we  have  to  suppose  that,  on  being  released,  Paul  was  able  to 
resume  the  very  activities  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  first  instance.  This  seems  very  unlikely. 

(ii)  We  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  imprisonment  in  the 
Roman  Empire  of  St.  Paul’s  day  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  on 
a  par  with  imprisonment  in  modem  times.1  In  Roman  criminal 

1  Cf.  Digest,  xlviii,  19,  8,  9.  Career  enim  ad  continendos  homines ,  non  ad 
puniendos  haberi  debet ,  with  Buckland’s  remarks  in  Cambridge  And.  Hist.,  xi,  843  ; 
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law  the  primary  purpose  of  a  prison  was  to  hold  persons 
awaiting  trial ;  and  the  use  of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment 
was  exceptional.  If,  however,  Philippians  was  written  from 
an  Ephesian  prison,  we  should  have  to  regard  Phil,  i,  12-14 
as  an  account  of  the  trial  and  assume  that  Paul,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  was  ‘serving  his  sentence.’  This  also  seems  very 
unlikely. 

These  general  considerations  would  not  tell  against  the  Roman 
imprisonment  as  they  do  against  the  Ephesian ;  for  in  the  case 
of  Rome,  Paul  is  awaiting  trial ;  and,  however  the  trial  may 
have  gone,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  further  mission 
work  in  Rome  after  it. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  next  step  in  the  argument.  Not 
only  is  the  evidence  insufficient  to  prove  that  Philippians  was 
written  from  prison :  there  are  also  positive  indications  in  the 

Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  of  Ciceros  Time ,  513-16.  Greenidge  says  that 
imprisonment  was  not  recognised  as  a  punishment ;  but  preventive  imprison* 
ment  is  sometimes  used  as  a  penalty ;  and  (p.  516)  ‘  Thus  it  was  that  a  part  of 
the  mere  administrative  machinery  of  the  State  became  used  for  the  ends  of 
criminal  justice.  It  was  a  use  to  which  the  Government  was  sometimes  forced 
by  the  decline  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  growth  of  the  theory  of  exile ; 
for  imprisonment  was  almost  the  only  method  which  the  later  Republic  possessed 
of  securing  the  deterrent  effects  of  punishment  without  resorting  to  extreme 
measures/  See  also  the  articles  Career  and  Coercitio  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  and 
Mommsen,  Romisches  Strqfrecht ,  48  ff.,  299  ff.t  960  ff.  In  the  provinces  under 
the  Empire,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  lack  of  punishments  apart  from 
imprisonment.  Paul  tells  us  that  he  had  been  three  times  Hogged  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  1 1  Cor.  x-xiii  (xi,  24 :  rpls  ipa^ladrjv).  There  were  also  fines, 
various  forms  of  exile,  condemnation  to  penal  servitude  in  the  mines  or  Quarries 
(admetalla),  and  death.  H 

If  Paul  was  in  prison  at  Ephesus,  it  would  be  before  or  after  trial.  If  before 
trial,  we  have  to  explain  away  Phil,  i,  12-14,  which  looks  like  the  account  of  a 
trial  that  has  already  taken  place.  If  after  trial,  it  may  be  to  await  execution  of 
some  sentence  that  has  been  passed — and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  whatever — 
or  it  may  be  a  period  of  confinement  imposed  (by  way  of  coercitio)  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Governor.  But  in  that  case  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  coercitio  is  to  compel  obedience :  and  consequently  if  Paul  had  been 
put  in  prison  to  curb  his  missionary  activities,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  released 
m  order  to,  resume  them  in  the  same  place.  And  if,  after  his  release,  he  was 
found  doing  the  same  things  for  which  he  had  previously  been  committed,  the 
treatment  on  the  second  occasion  would  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  Paul 
would  probably  have  found  it  necessary  to  play  his  trump  card — the  appeal  to 
Caesar— at  Ephesus.  Coercitio  may  be  defined  as  the  general  police  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates.  Cf.  A.  D.  Nock  in  CAHt  x.  491 . 
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letter  itself  which  strongly  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that 
St.  Paul  was  at  liberty  when  he  wrote.  He  speaks  of  his  future 
plans,  especially  of  a  visit  to  Philippi,  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  free  to  determine  his  own  movements.  He  mentions 
the  proposed  visit  in  i,  26  f.,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  his 
arrival  may  be  delayed.  But  any  delay  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  general  mission  difficulties  rather  than  to  incarceration. 
St.  Paul  is  too  busy  fighting  against  opposition  of  all  kinds 
to  be  able  to  get  away  to  Philippi.1  In  ii,  19-24  we  are  told 
that  Timothy  is  to  be  sent  first  to  Philippi  to  visit  the  Church 
there  and  report  to  Paul.2  After  that  Paul  hopes  to  go  to  Philippi 
in  person,  and  there  is  no  hint  that  the  decision  to  set  out  will 
depend  on  anyone  but  the  Apostle  himself.  The  plans  may  be 
as  yet  rather  indefinite,  but  they  read  like  the  plans  of  a  free  man. 

If  the  argument  up  to  this  point  is  sound,  it  at  once  makes 
an  end  of  the  theories  that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Rome 
or  from  Caesarea ;  for  in  both  places  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  and 
our  conclusion  is  that  the  writer  of  Philippians  was  not.  It 
also  makes  an  end  of  the  theory  that  the  letter  was  written  from 
an  Ephesian  prison ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  written  from  Ephesus.  We  may  now  turn  to  examine 
this  hypothesis  more  closely.  There  are  several  arguments 
in  its  favour. 

(i)  The  travel  plans  fit  in  very  well  with  what  we  are  told 
in  I  Cor.  In  Philippians  Paul  and  Timothy  are  still  together 

1  Assuming  that  Philippians  was  written  from  Ephesus,  I  think  that  the 
real  reason  why  Paul  cannot  leave  the  city  immediately  is  not  that  he  is  in  prison 
but  that — as  he  says  later  in  I  Cor.  xvi,  8  f. — iiripevco  Se  iv  *E<f>io(o  ectis*  rrjs 
Ilevrr)KO<TTris  •  6vpa  yap  pot,  avicoye  peydArj  /cat  ivcpyrjs,  /cat  avriKclpevoi 
7roAAot. 

2  The  eulogies  of  Timothy  should  probably  not  be  pressed,  nor  the  somewhat 
depreciatory  remarks  about  the  others.  These  things  may  perhaps  be  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Timothy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  forceful 
personality  (cf.  I  Cor.  xvi,  10  with  II  Tim.  i,  6  ff. ;  I  Tim.  iv,  12  :  even  if  the 
Pastorals  are  spurious  they  should  doubtless  be  regarded  as  reliable  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  tradition  would  be  to  avoid  disparaging 
the  leaders  in  the  great  first  missionary  campaign  of  the  Church).  On  the  other 
side  it  may  be  that  Paul — himself  a  very  determined  character — was  beginning 
to  find  himself  crossed  by  others  who  had  minds  and  wills  of  their  own  (Phil 
i,  15  ff.).  In  that  case  the  docility— if  that  is  the  right  word— of  Timothy  would 
appear  doubly  virtuous  in  the  eyes  of  his  chief. 

M 
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(i,  1) ;  and  Timothy  is  to  be  sent  to  Philippi  soon.  On  his 
return  Paul  will  come  in  person  (ii,  19-24).  Nothing  is  very 
definite  and  no  times  are  set.  In  I  Cor.  xvi,  5-9,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  more  precise.  Paul  writes  from  Ephesus  that  he 
will  stay  where  he  is  until  Pentecost,  then  visit  Macedonia  during 
the  summer,  and  probably  winter  at  Corinth.  In  I  Cor.  iv,  17 
he  says  that  he  is  sending  Timothy  to  Corinth ;  and  in  xvi,  10 
the  natural  interpretation  is  that  Timothy  has  already  left  for 
Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Corinth  1  and  that  the  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  being  sent  direct,  will  reach  Corinth  before  him. 
The  Philippian  travel-plans  thus  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
stage  than  those  in  I  Cor. 

(ii)  We  note  the  absence  from  Philippians  of  any  reference 
to  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem  Church,  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  by  the  time  that  I  Cor.  xvi,  1-4  was  written.  In 
I  Cor.  xvi,  1  Paul  says  that  he  has  already  given  instructions 
to  the  Galatian  churches.  This  may  well  have  been  done, 
as  J.  Weiss  suggests,  verbally  during  the  Galatian  visit  recorded 
in  Acts  xviii,  23.2  Now  in  II  Cor.  viii,  1-7  the  collection  has 
been  completed  in  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  Paul  speaks 
with  high  appreciation  of  the  generosity  that  had  been  shown 
by  them.  The  collection  had  been  planned  before  I  Cor.  xvi 
was  written,  and  probably  before  Paul’s  arrival  in  Ephesus : 
so  far  as  Macedonia  is  concerned  it  is  complete  when  he  arrives 
in  Macedonia  at  the  end  of  the  Ephesian  period.  A  simple 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  it  in  the  letter 
would  be  that  it  was  a  matter  that  was  to  be  arranged  personally 
by  Timothy  when  he  went  to  Philippi.3  In  that  case  Philippians 
•would  fit  naturally  into  place  before  I  Cor. 

(iii)  There  are  a  number  of  expressions  in  Philippians  that 
suggest  that  the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  the  Church  at 
Philippi  and  the  writing  of  the  letter  has  not  been  a  very  long  one. 

1  Timothy  did  in  fact  leave  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  along  with  Erastus. 
while  Paul  was  still  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  21  f.) ;  and  Paul  followed  later  (Acts 
xx,  I  ;  II  Cor.  ii,  12  f.). 

2  Der  erste  Korintherbrief  (Meyers  Kommentar ),  p.  381. 

3  It  may  be  that  Paul  felt  a  little  shy  about  pressing  the  claims  of  the 
Jerusalem  community  at  the  moment  when  the  Philippians  had  just  made  an 
effort  on  his  own  behalf. 
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(a)  In  i,  26  Paul  uses  the  phrase  rij?  ifirjs  vapovaias  naXtv 

npos  ifias.  Here  it  has  been  argued  that  the  use  of  is 

most  suitable  if  the  next  visit  of  the  Apostle  to  Philippi  will 
be  the  second.  In  the  same  paragraph  ( vv .  29  f.)  he  tells  the 
Philippians  that  they  have  been  granted  the  favour  not  only  of 
believing  in  Christ  but  also  of  suffering  for  Him,  rov  avrov 
aycova  olov  etSere  ev  efxol,  kcli  vvv  atcovere  iv  ifMoi.  It  is 

unlikely  that  the  Philippian  Christians  were  in  prison  when 
Paul  wrote  to  them ;  and  the  ‘  struggle  *  should  doubtless  be 
understood  in  a  more  general  way  of  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 
Paul  had  suffered  from  it  when  he  was  at  Philippi.  He  now 
says  to  his  converts  :  ‘  You  saw  my  troubles  in  Philippi ;  now 
you  hear  of  further  troubles,  which  I  have  had  to  undergo/ 
This  way  of  speaking  is  not  very  natural  in  a  letter  written 
during  the  Roman  imprisonment.  To  say :  *  You  remember 
my  troubles  in  Philippi ;  well,  I  am  having  the  same  troubles 
in  Rome,’  would  suggest  that  the  intervening  ten  or  twelve 
years  had  been  a  period  of  unbroken  calm.  And  we  know  that 
that  was  not  the  case.  The  sentence  reads  simply  and  naturally 
if  we  suppose  that  the  interval  between  the  two  troubles  is  quite 
short. 

(b)  Again  in  ii,  12  Paul  speaks  of  the  obedience  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  his  beloved  Philippians  not  only  when  he  was  present 
with  them,  but  now  much  more  when  he  is  away.  Here,  too, 
it  looks  as  if  there  had  only  been  one  napovcria  of  Paul’s — 
that  during  which  the  Church  at  Philippi  was  founded — and 
that  the  airovala  has  not  been  extremely  prolonged. 

(iv)  Lastly,  there  is  the  point  that  has  been  made  so  often 
that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  :  that  if  Philippians 
was  written  from  Rome,  Paul’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
gift  sent  from  Philippi  cannot  be  construed  except  as  a  re¬ 
buke,  and  a  sarcastic  rebuke  at  that.  If  the  letter  is  dated 
before  I  Cor.,  this  difficulty  does  not  arise.  The  Philippians 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  send  a  gift  because  Paul  has  been 
away  to  Syria  in  the  interval  between  his  departure  from 
Corinth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ephesian  ministry  (Acts  xviii, 

18-23). 

It  thus  seems  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  in 
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the  Ephesian  origin  of  the  epistle,  but  not  for  believing  in  the 
.Ephesian  imprisonment.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  most 
adventurous  part  of  the  discussion,  in  which  I  must  try  to  give 
an  exegesis  of  Phil,  i,  12-30  without  putting  St.  Paul  into  an 
Ephesian  gaol.  The  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  make  is 
that  Paul,  writing  at  a  comparatively  early  date  in  the  Ephesian 
ministry,  is  referring  back  to  the  events  which  put  an  end  to  his 
first  stay  in  Corinth,  and  reporting  the  subsequent  developments 
there  (vv.  12-17).  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own  re¬ 
actions  to  these  things  ( vv .  18-26),  and  of  his  hope  that  the 
Philippian  Christians  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  but  will  stand  fast  in  the  faith 
even  if  it  means  struggle  and  suffering  (vv.  27-30).  Let  us 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  vv.  12-17. 

12  TivibuKtiv  Se  vpas  fiovAopati  aSeA^oi,  ort  ra  /car*  e/xe  ptaXXov 

13  els  7Tp0K07Trju  rov  evayyeXtov  iXrjAvOev,  were  rovs  Seaports  pov 
<f)a vepovs  iv  Xpiorto  yevecdat  iv  oAa>  ra)  tt pancop tco  /cat  rots  Xonrots 

14  mat,  /cat  rovs  vXetovas  rcov  aSeA<f>obv  iv  KVptcp  TreTroidoras  rots 
Secpots  pov  rreptccorepcos  roXpav  d<f>6fia)s  rov  Xoyov  rov  Qeov  AaAefr. 

Paul  begins  to  speak  of  his  own  affairs  ;  but  at  once,  and 
characteristically,  turns  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  for  him  the  one  thing  that  really  matters. 
From  that  point  of  view  things  have  gone  excellently  with  him. 
He  has  had  a  troublesome  time,  of  course  ;  but  it  has  served  to 
help  on  the  work,  so  that  his  troubles  have  really  heen  blessings 
in  disguise.  There  have  been  two  principal  results :  the  first 
concerns  himself,  the  second  his  fellow-Christians.  As  to 
himself  it  has  been  made  clear  that  his  only  offence — if  it  be 
an  offence — is  that  of  being  a  Christian.1  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  general  public  (rots  Xonrots  Tract)  as  well 
as  to  a  smaller  circle  («V  oAoj  rw  vpancopUp),  As  we  have 

1  I  take  iv  Xptcrto  with  rovs  8 ecptovs  ptov ,  and  understand  Paul  to  mean 
that  it  became  obvious  that  he  was  under  arrest  in  his  capacity  as  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  is  set  out  more  explicitly  in 
I  Pe.  iv,  14-16.  The  point  is  clearly  put  by  0.  Linton  in  Coniectanea  Neotesia- 
mentica ,  ii,  9-21  :  *  Die  Hauptsache  ist  dass  es  durch  die  Gerichtsverhandlung 
alien  klar  wird,  dass  er  als  Christ  seine  Fesseln  tragt,  dass  er  mit  Christus  stirbt 
oder  lebt.  Er  steht  und  fallt  mit  dcm  Evangelium .* 
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abandoned  the  Roman  origin  of  the  letter,  the  Praetorium 1 
must  be  given  the  sense  that  it  would  have  in  the  provinces  ; 
either  the  residence  of  the  provincial  Governor  or  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  provincial  administration.  Praetorium  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  ‘  Government  House.’  And  I  think  we  may 
go  further  and  say  that  the  context  requires  us  to  think  of 
Government  House  in  its  judicial  capacity.  4  It  became  clear 
in  the  whole  Praetorium  ’  means  4  it  became  clear  to  the  Pro¬ 
consular  court.*  That  implies  a.  trial  of  some  kind  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  made  evident  that  Paul  was  not  a  criminal 
but,  as  Government  House  doubtless  put  it,2 *  a  crank.  And 
just  such  a  trial  is  described  for  us  in  Acts  xviii,  12-17.  There 
Paul  is  brought  before  the  Proconsul  Gallio  by  the  Jews  of 
Corinth.  The  charge  did  not  amount  to  much :  teaching  men 
to  worship  God  in  ways  not  in  accordance  with  the  (Je\vish) 
Law ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  hoped  that  Gallio  would  regard 
this  teaching  as — to  use  our  own  terms — ‘  conduct  likely  to 
cause  a  breach  of  the  peace,*  and  deal  with  Paul  accordingly. 
This  expectation  was  not  realised.  According  to  the  account 
in  Acts  Gallio  said  to  the  Jews  : 

El  fiev  fjv  aBiKTjfid  tc  rj  pa$iovpyqp.a  Trovrjpov,  a>  ’/ouScuoi,  /card  A oyov 
av  -) )v€<Tx6pyv  vpu)v  *  el  Z^Tqpua/rd  ecrrt  irepi  A  oyov  Kal  ovoparoiv  /cal 

1  In  the  NT.  7T poLLTto piov  is  regularly  used  *  to  denote  the  44  palace  ”  or 
44  official  residence  "  of  a  Governor  * ;  cf.  Mk.  xv,  16 ;  Ac.  xxiii,  35  ;  and  for 
examples  of  this  meaning  in  the  Papyri  see  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary, 
s.v.  and  the  excursus  in  Dibelius’s  commentary  in  HBNT .  The  discussion 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle,  pp.  99-102,  takes  account  only 
of  the  possible  senses  of  praetorium  on  the  assumption  that  the  letter  is  written 
from  Rome.  The  upholders  of  the  Ephesian  hypothesis  argue,  correctly  enough, 
that  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  praetorium  at  Ephesus  since  Ephesus  was 
the  seat  of  the  Proconsul  of  Asia ;  but  Corinth  was  equally  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 
consul  of  Achaea,  and  the  arguments  for  the  Ephesian  praetorium  are  equally 
valid  for  the  Corinthian. 

1  may  add  here  that  on  the  theory  which  I  propose,  oUk  rrjs  Kaiaapos  oiKias 
will  be  slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  Imperial  service  (cf.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  i,  391). 
That  such  persons  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  Empire,  and  in  particular  at 
Ephesus,  may  be  taken  as  certain.  In  Phil,  iv,  22,  the  reference  will  be  to 
members  of  this  body  in  Ephesus,  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
(See  Michaelis,  Theol.  Handkomm .  ad  loc.) 

2  Cf.  the  verdict  of  Pliny,  £pp.  X,  xcvi,  2  and  8.  After  examining  Christian 

deaconesses  by  torture  :  nihil  aliud  inueni  quam  superstitionem  prauam,  immodicam. 
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vojaov  rov  KaO'  Vfias,  oifteaBe  clvtol  •  eyco  tovtcw  ov  f$ov\ ofiai 

etvai. 

With  that  the  case  was  dismissed ;  and,  though  the  ex¬ 
asperated  accusers  did  create  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  beating 
the  unfortunate  Sosthenes,  ‘Gallio  was  not  troubled  at  all  by 
these  things/  1 

The  essential  judgement  is  :  there  is  no  crime  here,  only 
a  dispute  about  some  theological  point,  on  which  this  court 
declines  to  adjudicate.  The  speech  of  Gallio  and  the  words  of 
Paul  are,  I  venture  to  think,  just  two  different  ways  of  expressing 
that  essential  judgement ;  the  one,  impatient  and  rather  con¬ 
temptuous,  that  of  the  busy  Roman  official  with  other  and 
more  important  matters  to  think  about ;  the  other,  pleased  and 
almost  triumphant,  that  of  the  ardent  missionary  who  sees  in 
the  finding  of  the  Court  a  vindication  of  himself  and  his  work. 

The  second  result  of  the  proceedings  against  Paul  has  been 
that  the  majority  of  the  brethren  have  been  filled  with  confidence 
and  are  boldly  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  I  have  already  argued 
that  Paul  s  acquittal  would  be  the  strongest  possible  stimulus 
to  such  activity  on  the  part  of  the  brethren.  I  now  add  that 
if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  trial  took  place  at  Corinth, 
the  brethren  in  question  will  be  the  members  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.  Now  both  Acts  and  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
bear  witness  that  things  were  moving  rapidly  in  Corinth,  and 
from  Corinth  outwards  through  the  province  of  Achaea,  in 
the  period  after  Pauls  departure  from  the  city  (cf.  II  Cor.  i,  1  ; 
Rom.  xvi,  1).  True,  the  developments  were  not  all  of  the  kind 
that  Paul  desired  or  approved  ;  but  there  was  activity  and  zeal. 
In  particular,  Acts  tells  of  a  very  effective  mission  carried  on 
by  Apollos  (Acts  xviii,  27  f.),  and  we  know  from  I  Cor.  that 
there  was  a  group  in  Corinth  who  were  probably  his  converts. 
Also  the  Corinthian  community  had  become  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  there  was  a  party  (the  Cephas  party)  disposed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Petrine  claims.  We  are  entitled  to  think  of  the  period 
after  the  trial  before  Gallio  as  one  of  great  activity  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 

1  The  translation  is  that  of  Lake  and  Cadbury.  See  their  note  ad  loc . 
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Paul  goes  on  {vv.  15-18)  to  speak  further  about  this  missionary 
activity : 

15  rives  pev  Kai  Bid  <f>dovov  Kal  epiv,  rives  Se  /cat  St’  evBoKiav  rov 

16  Xpiurov  fcrjpvooovoiv  •  ol  pev  dya7rr]s,  elBores  on  els  dnoXoylav 

17  rov  evayyeXlov  tceipai  •  ol  Be  e£  epidelas  rov  Xpiurov  KarayyeXXovuiv , 

18  ov\  ayvibs,  olopevoi  OXiifnv  eyelpeiv  rots  Beupois  /tot/.  rl  yap  ;  7tXtjv 
on  Travrl  rpoTTip,  elre  7rpo<j>daei  elre  dAijfleia,  Xpiaros  KarayyeXXerai  * 
/cat  iv  rovTto  yalpo),  aAAa  /cat  xaptfoopxu, 

I  suggest  that  the  best  commentary  on  these  verses  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  I  Cor.  It  is  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  that  there  is  faction  and  strife,  and  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  being  written.1  It 
is  in  Corinth  that  we  find  a  party  who  are  all  for  Paul,  and 
others,  no  doubt  equally  zealous,  who  are  all  against  him.  We 
may  be  sure  that  all  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church  claimed 
to  be  good  Christians,  and  that  all  believed  themselves  to  be 
proclaiming  the  pure  Gospel.  We  may  go  farther  and  suppose 
that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  Philippians,  Paul  did  not  yet 
fully  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  Corinthian  situation.  He  has 
heard  of  some  differences  there,  and  even  of  opposition  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but,  after  all,  even  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  person¬ 
ally,  are  nevertheless  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing.  Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence, 
he  has  become  aware  how  deep  are  the  rifts  in  the  community, 
and  how  evil  are  the  effects  on  the  Christian  life  and  witness 
of  the  Church. 

Of  his  opponents  Paul  says  that  their  purpose  is  to  stir  up 
trouble  (0A tif/iv  eyeipeiv),2  Since  they  are  preaching  Christianity 
in  some  form  or  other,  as  Paul  himself  admits,  they  can  hardly 
mean  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  Church  at  large  or  for  the  local 
community  where  they  are  active.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
it  is  Paul  himself  who  is  the  object  of  their  efforts.  The 
question  then  is  how  we  are  to  construe  rots  Beupiois  pov,  I 
think  that  we  should  take  it  as  instrumental,  and  understand 

1  Is  it  possible  that  Chloe*s  people  *  (I  Cor.  i,  II)  had  already  arrived  in 
Ephesus  when  Philippians  was  being  written  ?  In  any  case  there  was  certainly 
contact  between  Paul  and  Corinth  before  I  Cor.  was  written. 

2  This,  the  more  difficult  reading,  is  to  be  preferred  to  BXixjsiv  erruj>epeiv. 
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that  the  people  in  question  use  the  fact  that  Paul  had  been  under 
arrest  (not  for  the  first  time)  to  undermine  his  authority  in  his 
churches.  They  could  say,  not  without  plausibility,  that  Paul 
was  getting  the  Gospel  a  bad  name.  Wherever  he  goes,  he 
seems  to  get  himself  involved  in  brawls  which  end  up  in  court. 
He  antagonises  the  synagogues  and  arouses  the  suspicions  of 
the  Roman  authorities. 

Now  we  know  from  the  Corinthian  correspondence  (and 
I  think  that  we  should  also  bring  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians) 
that  during  the  Ephesian  ministry  Paul’s  position  in  the  Gentile 
churches,  and  indeed  his  status  as  an  Apostle,  were  both  seriously 
challenged.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  challenge 
came  from  the  Jewish-Christian  wing  of  the  Church,  and  that 
its  rallying  cry — in  Corinth  at  any  rate — was  the  name  of  Cephas. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that, 
when  he  wrote  Philippians,  Paul  had  already  heard  the  first 
rumblings  of  the  approaching  storm. 

If  that  is  so,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  some 
striking  features  in  the  epistle. 

(i)  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  remarkable  emphasis  on  unity 
which  runs  through  the  letter.  The  note  is  struck  in  the 
address  to  all  the  saints  who  are  in  Philippi.  It  is  repeated  in 
the  four-fold  *  all  of  you  ’  in  i,  3-1 1,  and  again  in  i,  27,  on  gt^kctc 

ev  ivi  TrvdvfiGLTi,  yuq.  i/wxfj  cruvaOXo  vines  tt)  mcrm  rou  evayyeXlov. 
Once  more  in  li,  2  f.  :  tva  to  at/TO  <f)povrjT€,  rrjv  avTrjv  ayairqv 
expires,  avfiif/vxoi,  to  ev  <f>povovmes  *  pvfiev  Kara  epide lav  psqSe  Kara 
Kevoho^lav  .  .  .  and  11,  14  :  navra  iroielrc  yoyyvcr/xcov  /cat 

SiaXoyLapL&v.  Finally  in  iv,  2  :  EvwSiav  irapaKaXa),  /cat  Uvvrvxpv 
7rapaKaXa>,  to  avro  <f>povelv  eu  KvpUp.  These  repeated  exhortations 
to  maintain  peace  and  unity  in  the  Philippian  Church  have  added 
significance  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  Paul  knew  that  there 
was  faction  in  the  Church  at  Corinth. 

(ii)  Then  there  is  the  remarkable  outburst  in  Chapter  iii 
which  has  led  some  commentators  to  think  of  interpolation. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  if  Philippians 
belongs  to  the  early  Ephesian  period.  The  fierce  warnings  have 
their  counterpart  in  II  Cor.  x-xiii,  and  in  the  letter  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia.  In  both  these  documents  Paul  is  fighting 
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desperately  against  those  who  attempted  to  depreciate  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  churches  and  questioned  his  right  to 
the  title  and  privileges  of  an  apostle.  In  Galatia  the  mischief 
has  already  been  done  when  the  letter  is  written  :  Oavfid£a)  on 
ovtco  razeed 9  fieTanSeode  and  rod  KaXeoauros  vjias  .  .  .  (Gal.  1,  6). 
In  II  Cor.  x-xiii  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  is  in  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Paul. 
At  Philippi  the  situation  is  not,  apparently,  so  alarming ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  danger  almost  before  it 
arises. 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  we  can  easily  surmise.  It 
came  from  persons  of  Jewish  birth.  BXinere  rr)v  Kararop^v  can 
hardly  be  meant  as  anything  but  a  savage  jest  at  the  nepirop^. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  also  Christians  claiming  to  stand 
in  the  original  Palestinian  tradition,  to  be  in  communion  with 
the  original  Apostolate.  Paul  says  bitterly  (II  Cor.  xi,  5)  : 
Xoyitp  pai  yap  voTtprjKGvaL  tcov  vnepXiav  dnoaroXwv  ;  and  in  xi.  1 3  I 

ol  yap  roiovroi  ijjev&anocrToXoi,  ipyarat  SoAioi,  pL€rao)(7)pxiTi£6pL€VOi  et? 
dnocrroXovs  XpiaroD .  He  goes  on  (xi,  22-31)  to  declare  with  great 
emphasis  that  he  is  as  good  a  Jew  and  as  good  a  Christian 
missionary  as  any  of  them,  and  better  than  most.  It  is  surely  no 
accident  that  in  Phil,  iii,  2  we  have  the  injunction,  /JAcWre  rods 
kokovs  ipydras,  and  that  in  iii,  5  ff.,  we  have  an  assertion  by  Paul 
of  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Judaism  before  his  conversion, 
and  to  Christ  since  that  memorable  day  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  Phil,  iii  with  II  Cor.  xi,  and  we  may  add 
Gal.  i,  11-17,  without  feeling  convinced  that  they  hang  together, 
that  the  tension  noticeable  in  Philippians  is  but  a  prelude  to 
the  crisis  revealed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  correspondence. 

This  is  perhaps  the  time  to  take  into  account  Professor 
Dodd’s  theory  of  what  may  be  called  St.  Paul’s  second  con¬ 
version  as  it  is  reflected  in  II  Cor.  x-xiii.  Accepting  the  theory 
in  its  main  outlines,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  more  easily 
credible  if  Philippians  was  written  before  the  spiritual  experience 
which  so  profoundly  affected  the  Apostle.  I  am  unable  to 
persuade  myself  that  in  Philippians  there  is  any  really  serious 
change  in  Paul’s  general  outlook  and  temper,  such  as  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  theory  of  a  second  conversion.  In  particular 
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Chapter  iii  is  more  easily  understood  before  the  second  con¬ 
version  than  after  it.  Indeed  if  Philippians  is  to  be  dated  after 
the  spiritual  crisis,  Chapter  iii  can  only  be  regarded  as  either 
a  relapse  or  a  misplaced  survival  from  an  earlier  stage  in  Paul’s 
career. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  eschatological  views  expressed  in 
our  letter  require  a  late  date.  In  discussing  this  question  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Thessalonian  correspondence  onwards,  the  urgent  problem  is 
to  explain  the  delay  of  the  Parousia.  The  earliest  form  of 
explanation,  as  given  in  II  Thes.  ii,  is  that  a  kind  of  Satanic 
Parousia  must  come  first,  and  then  the  second  Advent  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  take  place.  Later  in  I  Cor.  xv,  20-28,  we  are 
told  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  that  He  reigns  until 
He  has  subdued  all  enemies.  When  the  last  enemy  has  been 
put  down  the  Parousia  will  take  place.  Meanwhile  Christians 
are  to  be  ‘  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  for  as  much  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord  ’  (I  Cor.  xv,  58).  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
eschatological  ideas  of  Philippians  are  akin  to  those  of  I  Cor. 
We  may  compare  Phil,  i,  6,  o  ivap£dp*vos  ev  vptv  Ipyov  dyaQov 
imreXecrei  a xp*s  rjpepas  'Iyoov  Xpiarov,  with  I  Cor.  XV,  58. 
Again  the  conclusion  of  the  Christological  passage  (Phil,  ii,  9-11) 
expresses  the  same  conviction  as  I  Cor.  xv,  25  f. :  every  knee 
must  bow ;  and  all  enemies  must  be  subdued.  Similarly  in 
Phil,  iii,  20  f.,  the  transformation  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  precisely  that  which  is  described  in  I  Cor. 
xv,  50-54.  And  it  belongs  to  the  power  which  He  has  of 
subjecting  all  things  to  Himself  (iii,  21  ;  cf.  ii,  9-11  and  I  Cor. 
xv,  25  f.).1  So  in  Philippians,  as  in  I  Cor.,  the  Parousia  is 

1  To  Phil,  iii,  20,  rjpcov  yap  to  TroXirevpa  eV  ovpavois  vtt apx^  the  nearest 
parallel  is  Gal.  iv,  26,  rj  8e  awo  * IepovcraXrjp  iXevOdpa  iariv,  r/rif  carl 
p/i ]Tt)p  rjptov.  At  the  stage  at  which  Philippians,  I  and  11  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians  were  written  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  with  power,  does 
not  seem  to  mean  the  negation  of  existing  conditions  so  much  as  their 
transfiguration. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  another  link  between  Philippians  and  Galatians. 
1  think  that  the  “  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ”  (Phil,  iii,  18)  means  enemies 
of  the  Messianic  Cross — not  enemies  of  Christ.  That  is,  it  stands  for  those  to 
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delayed,  but  not  indefinitely.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  come 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paul  and  his  correspondents.  Those  who 
have  already  died  in  the  Lord  will  be  raised,  and  those  who  are 
still  living  will  be  changed. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that  Philippians  fits  in  naturally  with 
I  Cor.  and  Cal. ;  and  that  the  theory  of  a  second  conversion 
of  Paul  is  strengthened  if  we  can  place  the  epistle  before  the 
conversion. 

With  that  we  may  leave  the  pros  and  cons  and  attempt  a 
reconstruction  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  letter  was 
written.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  had  made 
his  way  through  Asia  Minor  and  had  arrived  at  Troas  (Acts 
xv,  40-xvi,  8),  where  Paul  in  a  vision  by  night  was  entreated 
by  a  man  of  Macedonia  to  bring  the  Gospel  thither  (xvi,  9). 
'  And  when  he  had  seen  the  vision,  straightway  we  sought  to 
go  forth  into  Macedonia’  (xvi,  10).  The  appearance  of  the 
first  person  plural  at  this  point  may  probably  be  taken  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  Luke  in  the  party.  The  journey  by  sea 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis  and  thence  by  the  Egnatian  way  to 
Philippi 1  is  described  in  verses  11  and  12,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  missionaries  in  verses  13-40.  These  events  may  probably 
be  dated  in  the  summer  of  49.  On  leaving  Philippi,  Paul  and 
Silas  make  their  way  to  Thessalonica  (xvii,  1-7)  and  thence  to 
Beroea,  where  Timothy  reappears.  (As  the  use  of  “  we  ”  in 
narrative  is  not  a  feature  of  these  sections,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Luke  had  been  left  behind  at  Philippi.  This  supposition 
is  made  the  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  “  we  ”  is 
resumed  once  more  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx,  5  f.).  In  that  case  it 

whom  the  crucified  Messiah  is  a  stumbling-block  (I.  Cor.  i,  23  f.).  Linton 
puts  it  (op.  cit.  p.  18  f.)  that  it  describes  those  who  will  not  suffer  for  the  Gospel, 
who  want  temporal  safety  as  well  as  eternal  salvation.  It  may  be  argued  that 
to  such  persons  Judaism  (as  a  religio  licita)  presents  such  temporal  safety ;  hence 
the  temptation  to  get  the  Christian  Church  included  in  the  Jewish  fold.  This 
is  what  seems  to  be  meant  in  Gal.  vi,  12,  ooot,  6e\ ovotv  evnpoouTrfjoai  ev 
oapKi,  oS rot  dvayicdCovcrtv  ijpas  7rePiTepveo0a.i,  povov  Iva  tw  aravp# 
TOV  XpLCTTOV  fJ,7)  hlWKOJVTCU.  ~ 

*  For  a  very 1 full  and  interesting  historical  account  of  the  city  see  Paul  Collart, 
Philippes,  villede  Macddoine,  Ecole  Fran^aise  d’Athfcnes,  Travaux  et  IVfemoires, 
Fasc.  V  (1937). 
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may  be  Luke  who  is  addressed  in  Phil,  iv,  3  as  ‘  true  yokefellow  ’.) 
After  a  stay  in  Athens  (xvii,  15-34),  Paul  came  to  Corinth  where  he 
worked  for  some  eighteen  months  (winter  49/50  to  summer  of  51). 
In  the  summer  of  51,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gallio  as  pro- 
consul  of  Achaea,  Paul  was  brought  for  trial  on  charges  laid 
by  the  Jews  of  Corinth.  This  trial  and  the  results  that  followed 
are  described  by  Paul  in  Phil,  i,  12-18  and  by  Luke  in  Acts 
xviii,  12-17. 

Some  time  later  Paul  left  Corinth  for  Syria  (Acts  xviii,  18), 
calling  at  Ephesus  on  his  way.  How  long  he  spent  in  the  East 
we  do  not  know,  nor  are  we  told  how  much  time  was  occupied 
in  the  journey  through  Asia  Minor  back  to  Ephesus  (xviii,  22  f.). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  the  arrival  in  Ephesus  was 
earlier  than  the  autumn  of  52  or  later  than  the  early  part  of  55. 

On  returning  to  Ephesus  Paul  was  able  to  come  again  into 
close  touch  with  the  Philippian  community ;  and  if  we  are 
right  in  supposing  that  Luke  was  still  at  Philippi,  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Philippians  to  get 
into  touch  with  Paul.1  It  may  be  surmised  that  on  hearing 
that  Paul  was  in  Ephesus  the  Church  of  Philippi  sent  gifts  and 
greetings  by  the  hand  of  their  messenger  Epaphroditus,  of  whom 
Paul  speaks  in  Phil,  ii,  25-30.  I  would  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  Epaphroditus  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Epaphras  2 * *  who 
is  mentioned  in  Col.  i,  7 ;  iv,  12,  and  Phm.  23.  From  what 
Paul  says  in  Phil,  ii,  30  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  acting 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Apostle  in  his  missionary  work,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  this  work  had  contracted  the  illness  which 
almost  ended  fatally.  It  is  possible  that  later  he  returned  to 
this  part  of  the  field  and  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Lycus  valley.  Still  later  when  Paul  is  a  prisoner  in  Rome, 
he  comes  there  to  seek  the  help  of  the  Apostle  against  false 
doctrines  that  are  working  mischief  among  his  people.  The 
lapse  of  time  between  the  writing  of  Philippians  and  Colossians 

1  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  support  of  Paul  by  the  Philippian  Church 
was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  Luke's  suggestion  and  encouragement. 

2  On  the  names,  cf.  Moulton-Howard,  Gramm .  of  N.T .  Greek ,  ii,  314,  and 

Moul ton-Mi  1 1  i gan ,  Vocabulary ,  230a,  where  9  Ena^pas  is  described  as  *  a  pet 

form  of  * ETTaffrpoSeiTOS* . 
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would  account  for  the  change  to  the  more  familiar  Epaphras  in 
the  later  letters.  But  all  this  is  guesswork. 

What  does  seem  fairly  certain  is  that  in  the  early  fifties  of 
the  first  century  there  was  a  definite  attempt  to  bring  the  Gentile 
Christian  communities — and  Paul  himself — into  subjection  to 
the  central  body  in  Palestine.  Earlier  attempts  had  traded  on 
the  name  of  James  the  Just — if  indeed  they  had  not  had  his 
approval.1  The  new  movement  put  forward  its  claims  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  and  at  the  same  time  questioned  the  right  of 
Paul  to  apostolic  status.  (We  have,  perhaps,  the  Palestinian 
side  of  the  matter  in  Matt,  xvi,  17-19.2)  Soon  we  hear  of  a 
Cephas  party  at  Corinth  and  of  the  defection  of  the  Galatian 
Churches.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  this  crisis  that  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians.  His  letter  is  above  all  an  expression  of  his 
love  for  them,  and  an  appeal  to  them  to  preserve  unity  with 
one  another  and  with  him  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  This  appeal 
for  unity  and  loyalty,  with  its  climax  in  the  great  Christological 
passage  (ii,  6-11),  where  Jesus  Himself  is  set  forth  as  the  supreme 
example  of  self-effacing  loyalty  and  devotion,  stands  between 
a  report  on  the  factions — as  I  think — in  the  Corinthian  Church 
(i,  15-18),  and  a  warning  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
Judaizing  emissaries  who  were  already  beginning  their  attempt 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  Pauline  communities  to  their 
Founder  (iii,  2-21).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  disposition  of 
the  material  is  Conscious  and  deliberate  on  Paul’s  part.  The 
last  chapter  deals  with  more  personal  matters,  messages  to 
individuals  at  Philippi,  acknowledgement  of  the  gift  from  the 
Church,  greetings.  The  whole  letter  breathes  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Philippian  community 
to  the  Apostle  :  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  that  confidence 
was  misplaced. 

1  Gal.  ii,  12. 

2  I  have  discussed  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  The  Mission  and 
Message  of  Jesust  493-497. 


9. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
GALATIANS. 

(1940) 

MORE  than  any  other  of  Paul’s  letters  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  has  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith  :  more  than  any  other  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  no 
accident  that  one  of  the  key  documents  among  Luther’s  writings 
is  his  Commentary  on  Galatians ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
Epistle  is  significant.  At  the  outset  he  sets  out  briefly  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  purport  of  Galatians  : 

*  First  of  all  it  behoveth  that  we  speak  of  the  argument 
of  this  Epistle:  that  is  to  say,  what  matter  St.  Paul  here 
chiefly  treateth  of.  The  argument,  therefore,  is  this. 

‘  St.  Paul  goeth  about  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
grace,  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  Christian  righteousness,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  and  difference 
between  Christian  righteousness  and  all  other  kinds  of 
righteousness.’ 

There  follow  some  seven  closely  packed  pages  of  further 
explanation  of  this  theme,  and  then  at  the  end  : 

4  Thus  far  concerning  the  argument  of  this  Epistle, 
whereof  Paul  entreateth,  taking  occasion  of  false  teachers 
who  had  darkened  this  righteousness  of  faith  among  the 
Galatians,  against  whom  he  setteth  himself  in  defending 
and  commending  his  authority  and  office.’ 1 


1  Luther,  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (London, 
1 838),  pp.  xxxiii  and  xxxix. 
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Who,  reading  this  argument  as  a  whole,  would  ever  suspect 
that  almost  half  (about  two-fifths  to  be  more  precise)  of  the  letter 
is  taken  up  with  Paul’s  defence  of  himself  and  his  apostolic  status  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  desirable  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  central 
point  in  Paul’s  argument  in  this  letter.  If  it  is  true  to  say  that 
two-fifths  are  defence  of  Paul’s  status,  it  is  equally  true  to  say 
that  at  least  another  two-fifths  are  counter-attack.  The  nature 
of  this  counter-attack  can  be  briefly  indicated. 

It  is  said  to  the  Gentile  Christians  by  Paul’s  rivals :  ‘  You 
must  be  circumcised  if  you  are  to  be  true  Christians  ’. 

The  logical  contradictory  of  this  is :  ‘  You  need  not  be  cir¬ 
cumcised  in  order  to  be  true  Christians.’ 

But  Paul  says  :  *  You  must  not  be  circumcised,  if  you  are  to 
be  true  Christians  ’.  This  is  the  contrary  of  the  original  con¬ 
tention.  It  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  And  it 
prepares  us  for  the  central  argument  of  Galatians,  which  is  not 
designed  to  prove  the  Law  unnecessary  for  Gentile  Christians, 
but  to  prove  it  obsolete,  superseded.  To  go  back  to  it  is  to  be  a 
traitor  to  the  Gospel,  to  apostatise  from  Christianity.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  this  opposition  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Paul  is  also  facing  a  violent  personal  attack. 

This  gives  the  first  indication  for  the  dating  of  the  Epistle. 
The  only  time  when  Paul  appears  to  have  had  to  face  an  attack 
of  this  kind  and  of  this  gravity  is  in  the  Ephesian  period ;  and 
the  situation  revealed  in  the  Philippian  and  Corinthian  letters  is, 
I  think,  substantially  that  presupposed  by  Galatians.  Only  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Justification  sola  fide  obscures  this  fact  for  us. 
I  shall  therefore  begin  this  investigation  with  the  working  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  Galatians  belongs  to  the  Ephesian  period.  I  shall 
assume  one  other  thing :  that  the  persons  addressed  are  those 
whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  evangelized  on  the  First  Missionary 
Journey,  the  Christians  of  South  Galatia.1 

1  Note  that  Galatians  is  a  circular  letter.  It  is  addressed  t<u?  e/r/fAijoiat? 
r rjs  raXarias.  Presumably  the  copy  sent  was  to  circulate  through  the  group  of 
congregations  and  be  read  in  each.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  “  the  Galatians  ” 
could  ever  have  been  together  as  a  single  unit.  This  makes  it  probable  that  any 
action  which  they  seem  to  take  as  a  united  group,  is  suggested  and  engineered 
by  the  anti-Pauline  agitators.  This  would  apply  especially  to  the  composition 
and  despatch  of  the  hypothetical  letter  from  “  the  Galatians  ”  to  Paul,  for  which 
I  argue  below. 
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So  much  by  way  of  preface.  We  turn  now  to  see  what  can 
be  learned  from  Galatians  about  Paul  and  his  missionary  work. 

The  reader  of  our  English  versions,  and  still  more  the  student 
of  the  Greek  text,  must  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  jerkiness 
and  abruptness  of  the  style — extraordinary  even  for  Paul.  This 
is  usually  explained  as  being  due  to  the  strong  emotion  under 
which  the  Apostle  was  labouring  when  he  composed  the  letter ; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  a  true  explanation  up  to  a  point.  But  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  another  factor,  which  would  help  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon.  It  may  be  that  Paul  is  replying  to  a 
communication,  oral  or  written,  received  from  the  Galatians  (or 
about  them).  I  should  suggest  that  there  are  indications  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  communication  in  Gal.  i.  6-9,  10 ;  iii.  1-5  ; 
iv.  8-20  ;  v.  7-12.  And  I  should  make  a  tentative  reconstruction 
of  its  contents  in  this  fashion. 

The  Galatians  are  receiving  another  account  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (Zrepo v  eva yytXiov)  from  missionaries  who  claim  to 
be  accredited  from  the  Mother-Church  in  Jerusalem.  They 
point  out  that  Paul  lacks  these  credentials.1  The  revised 
version  of  the  Gospel  (erepov  evayy.)  involves,  of  course, 
circumcision  and  the  adoption  of  other  wholesome  Jewish 
practices,  including  the  ritual  calendar  (iv.  10).  When  the 
Galatians  ask — as  well  they  may — why  they  were  not  told 
about  all  these  obligations  when  they  were  first  converted  by 
Paul,  the  answer  given  by  their  new  ministers  is  that  Paul 
is  a  somewhat  easy-going  missionary  who  accommodates  his 
preaching  to  the  tastes  of  his  hearers,  making  himself  and 
his  Gospel  agreeable  to  them  (i.  10).2  True,  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified  is  good  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
a  very  great  blessing ;  but  these  things  are  not  the  whole 
story.  The  Galatians  must  complete  the  good  work,  and 

1  Paul’s  claim  that  his  Apostleship  is  not  air*  avOpwircjv,  ovSe  avdpwirov, 
and  that  his  Gospel  is  not  /card  avOpwirov,  is  double-edged.  It  means  to  say  : 
(a)  My  opponents  in  Galatia  claim  to  have  Apostolic  credentials  and  the  authentic 
complete  Jerusalem  version  of  the  Gospel.  They  say  I  lack  these  things.  I 
don’t  want  them,  for  ( b )  my  authority  and  my  Gospel  are  both  derived  from 
another  (and  a  better)  source. 

2  The  foundation  in  fact  on  which  this  libel  was  based  may  be  found  in 
I  Cor.  ix.  20  ff. 
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the  new  missionaries  are  showing  them  the  way  (Hi.  1-5). 
They  do  Paul  no  injustice  by  trying  to  improve  themselves 
and  adding  to  what  he  taught  them  (iv.  13).  And  if  Paul 
chooses  to  take  offence  at  this,  it  is  he  who  is  picking  the 
quarrel,  not  the  Galatians  (iv.  16).  But  anyhow  Paul  is 
somewhat  temperamental  and  liable  to  behave  in  quite  in¬ 
calculable  ways.  The  new  missionaries  suggest  that  perhaps 
it  is  to  be  explained  by  his  physical  disabilities.  If  that  is  so, 
the  Galatians  will  quite  understand  (iv.  13-15). 

Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  lie  behind  Galatians  as  we 
know  it ;  and  bits  of  this  communication  flash  before  Paul’s 
mind  as  he  tries  to  produce  something  that  will  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  That  would  explain  why  the  composition  is  so  jerky  and 
disconnected.  There  is  consequently  no  need  to  force  logical 
cohesion  all  through  the  letter ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probably  a 
mistake  to  try. 

It  is  the  fact  that  his  whole  life’s  work  is  at  stake  that  prompts 
the  long  autobiographical  section  in  chapters  i  and  ii.  It  bristles 
with  difficulties,  mostly  (not  all)  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
fitting  Paul’s  account  into  the  narrative  of  Acts.  In  this  matter 
three  canons  may  be  proposed : 

(a)  Where  Acts  and  Galatians  conflict,  the  preference  should 
generally  be  given  to  Galatians. 

(&)  Any  reconstruction  of  the  events  which  involves  tampering 
with  the  order  in  Gal.  i,  ii  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  reconstruction  which  allows  us  to  preserve 
the  Galatian  order  should  have  that  fact  accounted  to  it  for 
righteousness. 

(c)  Never  to  forget  Paul’s  purpose  in  writing  the  whole  letter, 
and  the  first  two  chapters  in  particular.  Galatians  is  Paul’s 
apologia  pro  vita  sua. 

The  autobiographical  section  opens  with  a  picture  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  persecuting  the  Church,  a  picture  which  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  Acts  (vii.  54-viii.  3  ;  ix.  1  f.).  It  is  not  irrelevant  to 
inquire  how  long  this  period  in  the  Apostle’s  life  lasted.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  very  short,  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
period  covered  by  Acts  i-ix  was  quite  short  too.  The  first  five 
chapters  of  Acts  speak  in  the  main  of  the  progress  and  popularity 
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of  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  police  action  by  the  high  officials  of  the  Temple,  but 
nothing  that  could  be  called  systematic  persecution.  Acts  vi.  1  -6 
describes  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  and  vi.  7  mentions  further 
progress.  With  vi.  8-viii  1a  troubles  begin  with  the  case  of 
Stephen ;  and,  following  upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  we  have 
(viii.  lb-40)  an  account  of  the  dispersal  of  the  persecuted  Jerusalem 
Christians  and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  Gospel.1  Mean¬ 
while  Saul  is  persecuting  the  Jerusalem  Church  (viii.  3)  and  in 
chapter  ix,  we  come  to  his  expedition  to  Damascus  and  his  con¬ 
version. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  Acts  i-ix 
are  these,  (a)  The  Jerusalem  Church  begins,  on  the  whole, 
prosperously.  Serious  trouble  does  not  arise  until  the  com¬ 
munity  has  already  grown  too  large  for  its  affairs  to  be  managed 
by  the  Twelve.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  Seven  who  awakes 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  that  among  Diaspora  Jews.  Indeed 
the  first  serious  persecution  looks  like  a  feud  between  Diaspora 
Jews  and  Diaspora  Jewish-Christians.  ( b )  Events  move  rapidly. 
Chapters  i-v  seem  to  me  to  be  meant  to  give  the  impression  of 
swift  growth.  And  when  persecution  begins  it,  too,  moves 
swiftly  and  fiercely.  Consequently,  when  we  are  considering 
the  time  occupied  by  the  events  of  Acts  i-ix,  we  should  think  in 
terms  of  weeks  rather  than  months  and  months  rather  than  years. 
If,  with  Fotheringham,  we  date  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Passover 
of  A.D.  33,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  all  the  events  described 
in  Acts  up  to  Paul's  conversion  before  the  end  of  A.D.  34. 

(c)  With  regard  to  Saul's  persecutions  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  Acts  he  is  shown  as  active  in  connexion  with  two  places  and 
two  only,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus.  (This  is  a  characteristic 
which  reappears  in  Paul  the  Apostle :  he  goes  for  the  strategic 
points  every  time.)  That  Saul’s  persecuting  activity  was  thus 
restricted  is  confirmed  by  Gal.  i.  22  where  Paul  says  that  after 
his  conversion  he  was  still  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches 
of  Judaea.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  his  activity  was  neither 
widespread  nor  prolonged.  It  is  probable  that  it  amounts  to 
a  lightning  campaign  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  about  to  be 
1  This  section  is  largely  devoted  to  the  missionary  work  of  Philip. 
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followed  by  another  in  Damascus,  when  his  conversion  in¬ 
tervened. 

Three  years  after  his  conversion  Paul  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  community  (Gal.  i.  18-24).  He 
says  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  get  acquainted  with 
Peter,  presumably  since  Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  Twelve. 
He  also  saw  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  And  that  was  all  that 
happened  in  a  stay  of  fifteen  days.  (Presumably  Peter  and  James 
were  the  only  leaders  in  residence  at  the  time.)  There  is  a  parallel 
to  this  in  Acts  ix.  26-30.  There  are  difficulties  in  reconciling  the 
two  stories :  enough  to  cast  doubt  on  some  particulars  in  the 
Acts  account,  but  not  enough  to  bring  in  question  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  two  visits  (G1  =  A1). 

Then  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  comes  the  second  visit 
(G2)  made  by  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Titus  1  (Gal.  ii.  1-10).  Since 
Barnabas  is  of  the  party  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  visit  took  place 
later  than  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey. 
For  at  that  point  Paul  and  Barnabas  parted  company  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  joined  forces  again.  Now  Acts  tells  of  two  visits 
to  Jerusalem  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  before  they  fell  out :  one 
(A2)  in  Acts  xi  (the  so-called  Famine  visit),  the  other  (A3)  in 
Acts  xv  (the  Council  visit).  Supposing  that  the  second  visit 
described  by  Paul  has  a  counterpart  in  Acts,  the  possibilities 
may  be  shown  thus  : 

(i)  G2  =  A2  (A3  not  described  in  Gal.). 

(ii)  G2  =  A3  (A2  not  described  in  Gal.). 

(m)  G2  =  A2  =  A3  (all  being  different  accounts  of  one  and 
the  same  visit ;  G2  being  Paul’s,  A 2  that  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  A3  that  of  the  Jerusalem  community).  All  three 
equations  have  been  defended :  (i)  by  Ramsay  and  by  Lake 
(Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  (ii)  by  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary 
on  Galatians,  (iii)  by  Lake  following  Weizsacker,  McGiffert,  and 

1  Titus  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Acts.  From  the  Pauline  Epistles  it  appears 
that  he  was  Paul’s  trusted  lieutenant  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Corinthian 
correspondence.  Whence  he  came  we  do  not  know.  He  was  a  Gentile  Christian, 
probably  one  of  Paul’s  converts,  and  so  presumably  from  one  of  the  provinces  in 
which  Paul  had  worked— Syria,  Cilicia,  or  even— if  we  put  the  second  visit  after 
the  First  Missionary  Journey — Galatia.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
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Schwartz  ( Beginnings  of  Christianity,  v.  1 95-2 1 2). 1  It  is  in 
connexion  with  these  identifications  that  the  difficulties  arise.2 
To  appreciate  them  it  is  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  carefully 
Paul  s  own  account  of  the  visit. 

‘  Then,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  I  again  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking  Titus  along  also.  And 
I  went  up  in  accordance  with  a  revelation,  and  I  laid  before 
them  the  Gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles  (but 
privately  before  the  men  of  repute)  lest  possibly  I  should 
run  or  had  run  in  vain.  But  not  even  Titus,  who  was  with 
me,  Greek  though  he  was,  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised 
— but  because  of  the  interloping  bogus  Christians,  who 
sneaked  in  to  spy  out  our  freedom  which  we  have  in  Christ, 
that  they  may  reduce  us  to  slavery — to  whom  not  for  a 
moment  did  we  yield  in  submission.  And  from  those  who 
were  accounted  to  be  something — what  they  once  were 
matters  nothing  to  me :  God  has  no  favourites — for  to  me 
the  men  of  repute  added  nothing.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
seeing  that  I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  mission  to  the 
uncircumcised,  as  Peter  with  that  to  the  circumcised— for 
he  who  empowered  Peter  for  an  apostleship  to  the  circum¬ 
cised  empowered  me  also  to  the  Gentiles — and  realising  the 
grace  conferred  upon  me,  James  and  Cephas  and  John,  who 
were  regarded  as  pillars,  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  right 
hands  of  fellowship  (agreeing)  that  we  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles,  they  to  the  circumcised.  (The)  only  (other  point 
settled  was)  that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  which  very 
thing  I  have  been  zealous  to  do.’ 

This  passage  is  very  jerky  and  disconnected,  and  full  of  diffi¬ 
culties  of  interpretation  ;  but  we  can  get  some  things  reasonably 
clear. 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  visit.  To  make  sure  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jerusalem  leaders  on  the  other 

1  The  authors  and  v/orks  cited  will  give  the  English  reader  a  clear  statement 
of  the  case  for  each  view. 

2  Stated  most  trenchantly  by  F.  C.  Baur,  Paulas  (2nd  ed.»  1866),  i.  1 19-165. 
The  main  points  in  his  argument  against  the  identification  of  G2  and  A3  seem  to 
me  to  be  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 
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were  at  one  with  regard  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel,  so 
that  Paul's  converts  would  be  recognised  by  the  authorities  in 
Jerusalem  as  genuine  Christians  and  real  members  of  the  Church. 
This  was  vitally  important  for  Paul  just  because  he  held  such 
strong  convictions  about  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ.  If,  after  a  missionary  campaign,  his  converts  were  re¬ 
fused  the  name  of  Christian  and  denied  the  status  of  members 
of  Christ’s  Body,  his  work  would  be  crippled  and  made  ineffective. 
Such  a  calamity  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  and  need  not 
happen  if  there  could  be  agreement  on  essentials. 

(2)  The  result  of  the  visit .  (a)  Paul  tells  us  that  he  saw  the 
Jerusalem  leaders  privately  and  that  after  a  frank  discussion  they 
found  that  they  were  in  agreement  with  him  and  had  nothing  to 
add  to  his  Gospel,  (b)  The  Jerusalem  leaders  recognised  that 
Paul’s  status  and  appointment  were  from  God  in  the  same  sense 
as  their  own.  (c)  Spheres  of  action  were  agreed  upon.  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  themselves  Christians  whose  origin  was  from  the 
Diaspora,  were  to  go  to  the  4  Foreign  field  ’,  the  Twelve  (or  4  the 
Pillars  ’) — Palestinian  Jews — were  to  take  charge  of  the  4  Home 
mission  *.  This  was  obvious  common  sense.1  ( d)  Paul  under¬ 
took  to  raise  funds  for  the  aid  of  the  impoverished  Jerusalem 
community. 

This  takes  no  account  of  Gal.  ii.  3-5.  These  verses  are  usually 
taken  as  describing  something  that  happened  during  the  course  of 
the  conference.  It  is  supposed  that  the  issue  of  circumcision  of 
Gentile  Christians  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Titus,  thus  providing 
a  test  case  and  a  precedent  for  the  future.  The  difficulty  is  that 
if  Titus  was  a  test  case,  Paul’s  account  of  it  is  utterly  inept. 
Either  Titus  was  circumcised  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  not,  it 
should  have  been  simple  to  say  so  outright :  4  Certain  false  breth¬ 
ren  wanted  to  have  Titus  circumcised,  but  I  put  my  foot  down  \ 
If  he  was  circumcised,  the  fact  would  be  well  advertised  in 
Galatia  by  Paul  s  opponents,  and  the  involved  and  stumbling 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  now,  at  least  fifteen  years  after  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Jerusalem  Apostles  do  not  seem  to  have  an  idea  beyond  Home  Mission  work. 
(See  Baur,  Paulas ,  i.  142  ff.)  I  cannot  accept  Wrede’s  account  (Paul,  68  f.) : 

*  The  most  that  was  attained  was  an  agreement  to  differ.  The  union  meant  at 
the  same  time  separation  :  Paul  was  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  Peter  to  the  Jews.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  such  feeling  in  Paul’s  mind  at  the  time. 
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verbiage  of  these  verses  would  be  worse  than  useless  as  camou¬ 
flage  for  that  nasty  fact.1 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  this  passage  that 
makes  sense  and  allows  us  to  keep  our  respect  for  Paul’s  in¬ 
telligence.  I  venture  to  think  that  v.  3  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  conference,  and  that  no.  4  and  5  describe  something  that 
happened  later.  This  later  happening  still  rankles  in  Paul’s 
mind,  and  the  mere  mention  of  circumcision  brings  it  all  back 
in  awkward  parentheses.  The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  will 
then  be  something  like  this  : 

‘  The  issue  of  compulsory  circumcision  did  not  arise  on 
this  occasion,  though  Titus  who  was  with  me  was  an  obvious 
case  being  a  Greek.  When  at  a  later  date  it  was  brought  up 
it  was  through  certain  interlopers  and  bogus  Christians  .  .  . 
and  in  your  interests  we  refused  absolutely  to  make  any 
concessions. 

The  fact  that  stress  is  laid  on  Paul’s  refusal  being  in  the 
interest  of  the  Galatians  (i™  aXijtieia  t ov  evayyeXlov  Siapeivy 
irpos  vpas)  suggests  that  vv.  4  and  5  describe  something  posterior 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  Galatians.  As  will  appear  presently, 
I  think  that  the  rest  of  the  section  describes  a  conference  which 
took  place  before  the  First  Missionary  Journey. 

(3)  The  time  of  the  visit.  The  whole  account  seems  to  imply 
a  private  conference  between  leading  men  in  the  Churches  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  conducted  in  a  friendly  spirit,  without 
any  contentious  matters  arising,  and  ending  in  a  friendly  and 
sensible  allocation  of  missionary  tasks.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  resemble  what  is  described  either  in  Acts  xi  or  in  Acts  xv. 

1  Against  Burkitt,  Christian  Beginnings,  118:  ‘  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
knife  that  really  did  circumcise  Titus  that  has  cut  the  syntax  of  Gal.  ii.  3-5  to 
pieces  ?  ’  A.  D.  Nock's  suggestion  (St.  Paul,  109)  that  *  Paul  firmly  refused  to 
circumcise  Titus,  or  to  recommend  him  to  be  circumcised,  but  that  .  .  .  Titus, 
under  pressure,  but  on  his  own  initiative  and  without  consulting  Paul,  had  himself 
circumcised  in  the  hope  of  easing  a  difficult  situation  '  is  ingenious  ;  but  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  if  that  is  what  actually  happened,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Paul  to  say  so  :  ‘  Titus  was  circumcised,  1  admit,  but  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  He  did  it  with  the  best  intentions  ;  and  while  1  fully  approve  the  motive 
that  prompted  the  act  1  must  repudiate  the  act  itself.’  But  Paul  does  not  say 
this  or  anything  like  it. 
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Further,  the  visit  described  here  in  Gal.  ii  does  not  fit  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occasioned  either  of  the  visits  described  in 
Acts.  If  we  ask  ourselves  when  such  a  visit  as  G2  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  place,  the  obvious  answer  is  :  on  the  eve 
of  some  big  new  missionary  enterprise.  With  that  the  place  of 
the  visit  in  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  :  the  period  immediately  before  Paul  and  Barnabas  set 
out  for  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  first  deliberately  planned 
piece  of  aggressive  mission  work  of  the  Church.  In  that  case  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  really  satisfying  meaning  to  the  phrase 
av€pj)v  Se  Kara  anoKaAviftiv,  for  in  Acts  xiii.  i  f.  we  read  :  4  And 
there  were  in  Antioch  prophets  and  teachers.  .  .  .  And  when 
they  were  engaged  in  service  to  the  Lord  and  fasting  the  Holy 
Spirit  said  to  them,  “  Come,  separate  to  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  to  which  I  have  called  them  ”  ’  (Lake  and  Cadbury’s 
translation).  It  is  true  that  Acts  does  not  record  a  visit  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  connexion  with  the  First  Missionary  Journey ; 
but  there  are  many  other  things  that  must  have  happened  which 
are  not  recorded  in  Acts. 

Supposing  for  the  moment  that  this  identification  is  correct, 
what  is  the  probable  date  of  the  second  Galatian  visit  (G2)  ?  It 
can  be  calculated  to  within  a  year  or  so  by  back-reckoning  from 
the  date  of  Paul’s  departure  from  Corinth.  This  should  most 
probably  be  placed  in  the  early  summer  of  A.D.  51  or  52,  which 
gives  midwinter  49/50  or  50/51  for  his  arrival  in  the  city.  At 
the  other  end  the  date  of  the  Famine  visit  (Acts  xi)  can  also  be 
determined  with  fair  certainty.  Evidence  from  Egypt  shows 
that  there  was  scarcity  there — in  one  of  the  greatest  grain- 
producing  centres  of  the  Roman  Empire — from  autumn  45  to 
spring  46.1  There  is  evidence  for  a  famine  in  Judaea  during 
the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  i.e.  in  46  or  47.2 
The  sabbatical  year  fell  to  be  observed  in  the  twelve  months 
beginning  in  the  autumn  (1  Tishri)  of  47.  Its  effects  would 
be  felt  most  acutely  from  about  Passover  48  to  Passover  49.  All 
these  facts  together  suggest  that  there  would  be  scarcity  in 
greater  or  less  degree  from  autumn  45  to  spring  49  in  Palestine. 

1  See  the  article  on  the  Universal  Famine  under  Claudius,  by  K.  S.  Capp, 
in  Harvard  Theological  Review,  xxviii.  258-265. 

-  See  Lake  in  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  v.  452-455. 
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The  Famine  visit  may  well  fall  in  46  or  early  47.  In  that  case 
the  events  described  in  Acts  xii.  25-xviii.  1  will  fall  in  the  years 
47  to  49  or  50.  They  may  be  distributed  thus  : 

First  Missionary  Journey  47  or  48. 

Intervening  events  including  Jerusalem  Council  48  or  49. 
Second  Missionary  Journey  49  or  50. 

The  second  Galatian  visit  will  then  be  placed  in  47  or  early  in 
48,  about  fourteen  years  after  Paul’s  conversion. 

Our  theory  is  that  this  second  Galatian  visit  was  followed  by 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  during  which  the  Galatian  Churches 
were  founded.  This  journey  was  followed  by  a  stay  in  Antioch 
during  which  we  most  probably  should  place  the  next  incident 
recorded  in  Galatians  (ii.  1  LI 4). 

4  And  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I  resisted  him  to 
his  face  because  he  stood  condemned.  For  before  someone 
came  from  James  he  used  to  eat  with  the  Gentiles  ;  but  when 
(this  person)  came  he  backed  down  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  those  of  the  circumcision.  And  there  joined  him 
in  this  hypocrisy  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  so  that  even  Barnabas 
was  carried  along  with  their  hypocrisy.  But  when  I  saw 
that  they  were  not  advancing  towards  1  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  I  said  to  Cephas  in  the  presence  of  everybody, 
44  If  you,  though  a  Jew,  live  Gentile  fashion  and  not  as  a  Jew, 
how  is  it  that  you  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  Jews  ?  ”  ’ 

On  this  important  passage  there  are  some  remarks  to  be  made. 

First  about  the  text.  In  v.  12b  the  best  of  the  MS.  authority 
is  on  the  side  of  the  singular  verb  fjMev  *  he  came  ’  against  tJAflov 
4  they  came  ’.  'HXSsv  is  the  reading  of  XBD*G  and  the  Old  Latin 
authorities  deg .  It  was  certainly  known  to  Origen  who  under¬ 
stood  it  to  mean  that  James  came  down  to  Antioch  in  person. 
The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  preceding  clause  the  accepted  text 
speaks  of  4  certain  persons  ’  (plural)  as  having  come  down  from 
James,  and  one  naturally  expects  a  plural  verb  to  follow.  Alter¬ 
natively,  of  course,  one  might  have  a  singular  subject  in  the  first 
clause,  and  this  reading  was  in  fact  presupposed  by  the  Old  Latin 

1On  the  translation  of  opdorroBovcn  see  the  note  by  C.  H.  Roberts  in 

J.TS.,  xl  (1939),  55  f. 
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texts  deg*  r*.  But  this  evidence  by  itself  seemed  insufficient 
to  justify  reading  a  singular  subject  in  the  first  clause  and  a  singular 
verb  in  the  second.  The  textual  question  is,  however,  reopened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chester  Beatty  codex  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(P46)  supports  both  readings :  in  12a  it  has  TINA  with  deg*  r*, 
and  in  I2b  it  has  HA&EN  with  XBD*G  and  the  Old  Latin.  We 
may  also  add  Irenaeus’  testimony  :  4  cum  tamen  aduenisset  quidam 
ab  jacobo  ’-1  I  think  that  P46  gives  the  true  text  of  Galatians  in 
v.  12  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(a)  The  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  ^A dev  is  very  great — 
almost  overwhelming :  and  if  rjMev  be  accepted,  it  automatically 
creates  a  presumption  in  favour  of  nva. 

( b )  The  supporters  of  nva  are  now  the  very  respectable 
company  :  P46  d  e  g*  r*  Irenaeus. 

(c)  The  substitution  of  was  for  nva  may  be  explained  as 
a  confused  reminiscence  of  Acts  xv.  1  :  *a l  rives  KareXdovres  d™ 

’IovBalas  iSlSaaKov  tovs  a8«A <j>ovs  on  eav  /xr/  rrepiTfjnqOrjre  ru>  edei  no 
Moivoews,  ov  Bvvaode  crwdrjvai. 

(d)  The  subsequent  developments  tell  against  the  view  that 
either  James  or  a  deputation  of  right-wing  Jewish  Christians 
arrived  in  Antioch.  For  if  such  persons  had  been  present,  Paul 
could  not  have  ignored  their  presence.  Yet  in  his  own  account 
of  the  matter  he  says  that  he  tackled  Peter  (and  apparently  Peter 
only)  in  the  presence  of  all.  If  this  was  a  public  protest — and 
it  clearly  was — Paul  must  have  attacked  those  who  had  stirred  up 
the  trouble  as  well  as  Peter.  That  he  did  not  do  so  indicates  that 
they  never  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  some  scribe. 
Paul  concentrates  his  attack  on  Peter  because  Peter  is  the  leader, 
on  the  spot,  of  what  is,  from  Paul  s  point  of  view,  a  retrograde 
movement  which  has  swept  away  Barnabas  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jews. 

That  being  so,  we  accept  the  singular  readings  and  under¬ 
stand  that  the 4  somebody  4  of  12a  was  a  messenger  (Paul  describes 
him  in  this  vague  way  most  probably  because  he  did  not  know 
or  had  forgotten  the  man’s  name).  He  brought  the  message 

1  On  the  reading  of  Irenaeus  at  this  point  see  Sanday  and  Turner,  Nouum 
Testamentum  S.  Irenaei,  p.  154,  where  the  O.L.  evidence  is  also  given  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form. 
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from  James  to  Peter  which  broke  up  the  happy  relations  till  then 
subsisting  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in  Antioch. 
What  was  the  purport  of  this  message?  We  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  Paul  himself  did  not  know.  We  can  only  conjecture 
what  it  was  from  its  results.  Paul  mentions  two.  First  it  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  Peter  into  a  panic — not  for  the  first  time. 
He  feared  ‘  those  of  the  circumcision  \  This  phrase  is  used  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  iv.  12;  Col.  iv.  II,  and  it  also  appears  in  Acts 
x.  45  ;  xi.  2.  It  means  ‘  the  circumcised  \  4  the  Jews  \  This 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  ol  £k  nepiTOfiijs  are  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  and  it  is 
certainly  not  stated  by  Paul.  The  most  natural  interpretation 
would  be  that  oi  £k  nepirofiijs  were  the  occasion  of  James’s 
message  to  Peter,  and  that  they  were  either  Jewish  Christian 
members  of  the  Jerusalem  community  (cf.  Acts  x.  45  ;  xxi.  20  ff.) 
or  Jews  outside  who  could  find  in  Peter’s  behaviour  a  new  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  Church,  namely  that  its  leaders  were 
apostatising  from  Judaism.  And  the  alternatives  are  not  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive :  both  factors  could  well  have  been  operative,  and 
the  language  of  Galatians  excludes  neither.1  In  this  connexion 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Peter  as  head  of  the  ‘  Home 
Mission  ’  work  of  the  Church  had  to  consider  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  he  was  evangelising. 

The  second  result  of  James’s  communication  is  that  Peter 
4  backed  down  and  withdrew  ’  (or  perhaps  4  played  the  Pharisee  ’).2 
This  doubtless  means  that  he  discontinued  his  practice  of  table- 
fellowship  with  Gentile  Christians.  Why?  The  only  really 
probable  answer  is  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  suspected — 
no  doubt  rightly — of  not  observing  the  Jewish  dietary  laws  3  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food  which  was  set  before 
the  mixed  company  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  before  as  well  as  after  the  Christian  Era,  to 
show  how  suspicious  was  the  devout  Jew  of  partaking  of  Gentile 

1  The  fact  that  the  objections  were  apparently  being  made  at  Jerusalem  and 
to  Jam6s  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  position  in  the  community  there. 

2  See  my  Teaching  of  Jesus t  241  f. 

3  On  these  laws  see  Moore,  Judaism ,  ii,  74  f. ;  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen 
Volkes  im  ZA.  Jesu  Chrisii 4,  ii.  91-94;  L.  Finkelstein,  The  Pharisees,  534  f. ; 
S.  R.  Driver,  Commentary  on  Daniel  {Cambridge  Bible),  note  on  Dan.  i.  8-10. 
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hospitality  because  of  the  clanger  of  consuming  food  that  had 
been  offered  on  heathen  altars  or  that  had  not  been  slaughtered 
in  the  proper  way.1  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  this 
as  a  mere  superstitious  fad.  The  truth  is  that,  whatever  the 
origins  of  the  dietary  customs,  they  had  been  clothed  with  a 
special  sanctity  in  the  second  century  B.c.  Then,  in  the  attempt 
to  hellenize  the  Jews,  unclean  foods  had  been  forced  upon  them 
and  the  Maccabaean  martyrs  had  resisted  unto  death.® 

All  that  has  to  be  added  is  that  as  a  result  of  Peter’s  abstention 
Barnabas  and  the  other  Christians  of  Jewish  origin  also  with¬ 
drew  from  table-fellowship  with  their  Gentile  brethren.  And 
with  that  Peter  destroyed  something  valuable — a  spirit  bom  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  made  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Aryans  and 
non-Aryans)  forget  their  mutual  prejudices  and  suspicions  and 
sit  down  together  as  brethren.  What  was  worse,  in  all  probability 
he  destroyed  something  that  he  had  not  himself  created,  some¬ 
thing  that  was  already  in  existence  before  he  came  to  Antioch. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  account  we  may  suppose  that  the 
message  from  James  was  to  this  effect : 

‘  News  has  come  to  Jerusalem  that  you  are  eating  Gentile 
food  at  Gentile  tables,  and  this  is  causing  great  scandal  to 
many  devout  brethren  besides  laying  us  open  to  serious 
criticism  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Pray  discontinue 
this  practice,  which  will  surely  do  great  harm  to  our  work 
among  our  fellow-countrymen.* 

If  we  now  turn  to  Acts  and  ask  ourselves  where  is  the  most 
natural  setting  for  all  this,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv)  seem  to  contemplate  just 
such  a  situation  as  that  which  had  arisen  at  Antioch.  At  least 
that  is  so  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Council’s  decisions.  However,  as  there  is  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  scholars,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  at 

1  Dan.  i.  8-10  ;  Esther,  LXX,  iv.  171  (ed.  Rahlfs,  i.  p.  961)  :  Judith ,  xii.  1.2; 
Tobil,  i.  10,  II  ;  Jub.  xxii.  16;  Josephus,  Life,  ch.  3  (§§  13  f.) ;  Ant.  iv.  137; 
Posidonius,  cited  by  Th.  Reinach,  Textes  d'auteurs  grccs  et  romains  relatifs  au 
Judaisme  (1895),  p.  57. 

2  /  Macc.  i.  47-49,  62-64 ;  II  Macc.  vi.  18-vii.  41 . 
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the  end  and  work  backwards.  The  business  of  the  Council 
terminated  with  the  dispatch  of  two  official  delegates  bearing 
a  letter  containing  the  findings  of  the  Council.  The  crux  of  the 
matter  lies  in  Acts  xv.  28  f. : 

4  It  was  decided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  us  to  put  no 
further  burden  on  you  than  these  essentials — to  abstain 
from  things  offered  to  idols  and  blood  and  that  which  is 
strangled  and  fornication.  And  if  you  keep  yourselves 
from  them  you  will  be  doing  right/ 

This  embodies  a  proposal  which  had  already  been  put  forward 
in  the  speech  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  (xv.  19  f.).  The  terms 
are  later  repeated  in  a  conversation  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  authorities  recorded  in  Acts  xxi.  20-25. 

There  are  two  well-worn  problems  here.  The  first  concerns 
the  text,  the  second  the  interpretation,  of  the  decrees  :  and  the 
two  hang  together.1 

First  the  text.  In  the  translation  given  above  four  things 
are  forbidden.  These  four  appear  in  all  three  places  (Acts  xv. 
20  ;  xv.  29  ;  xxi.  25)  in  the  MSS.  of  the  B  family,  in  the  Peshitta, 
and  (for  xv.  29)  in  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  so-called  Western 
text  differs  in  two  respects  :  (a)  it  has  only  three  forbidden  things, 
omitting  4  that  which  is  strangled  ’ ;  (b)  all  the  authorities  for 
this  type  of  text,  except  Tertullian,  add  a  form  of  the  Golden 
Rule  at  the  end  of  the  list,  and  three  of  them  (Codex  Bezae, 
Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian)  add  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
after  the  words  4  you  will  be  doing  right  ’  in  xv.  29.  A  smaller 
group  of  authorities  comprising  Origen  (C.  Cels .  viii.  29),  the 
Harris  MS.  of  the  Syriac  Didascalia  (cited  by  Preuschen  in  his 
commentary  on  Acts),  and  (for  xv.  20) 2  the  Chester  Beatty 
codex  P45,  omit  4  fornication  ’  from  the  list.  There  is  a  further 
point.  In  the  three  places  in  Acts  the  order  of  the  items  in  the 

1  For  the  text  see  the  discussions  by  Ropes,  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  iii. 
265-269  ;  Clark,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  360  f.  (earlier  literature  cited  by  Ropes, 
op.  cit.t  p.  269).  For  the  exegesis  of  the  decree  see  especially  Lake,  Beginning 
of  Christianity ,  v,  204-212;  Harnack,  Die  Aposielgeschichte  (1908),  pp.  188-198. 

2  a]AA  emareiXai  avrois  row  arrex^oBai  tojv  aAi [<ryrjfiaru)v  tcjv  €iSa>]Aa>y* 
Kai  tov  7rviKTov  •  teat  tov  cu/zaTOs*  p.a)(ry[s  yap  etc.  The  papyrus  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  extant  for  the  other  two  places. 
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list  is  different :  in  xv.  20  it  is  ‘  idol  offerings,  fornication,  things 
strangled,  blood  ’ ;  in  xv.  29  and  xxi.  25  it  is  ‘  idol-offerings, 
blood,  things  strangled,  fornication  The  undisputed  members 
of  the  list  are  4  idol-offerings  ’  and  4  blood  4 ;  the  other  two 
appear  now  before  4  blood  \  now  after  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  4  Western  * 
readings  is  to  exclude  any  food-law  explanation,  and  virtually 
to  compel  the  reading  of  the  decrees  as  a  compendium  of  moral 
requirements.  That  in  itself  makes  these  readings  suspect. 
Consequently,  if  we  judge  that  the  Western  authorities  are  wrong 
in  adding  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  are  bound  to  ask  whether  they  are  not  also  wrong  in  omitting 
‘  the  thing  that  is  strangled  '.  Nor  can  we  stop  there.  In  the 
light  of  the  reading  of  P15  and  Origen  we  must  ask  whether  the 
appearance  of  the  word  4  fornication  *  in  the  list  is  not  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  process  of  moralisation.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Western  text  can  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  which  makes 
it  practically  equivalent  to  the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  Council 
of  Lydda  held  after  the  rebellion  under  Hadrian  (a.d.  132-135). 
There  it  was  decided  that,  if  his  life  were  at  stake,  a  Jew  might 
break  any  commandment  of  the  Law  except  those  prohibiting 
idolatry  (mT  11*7135),  sexual  immorality  (TlTHS  and  murder 
(D’OT  lYD’D©).1  It  is  simple  and  tempting  to  equate  aXioy^fiara 

TCOV  €L$U)\u)V  with  mi  mins ,  iTopveia  with  nm»  and  alfxa 

with  .  But  it  cannot  be  done  without  reducing 

the  findings  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  to  absurdity. 

For  the  situations  are  not  parallel.  The  Jewish  Council  of 
Lydda  was  legislating  for  Jews  in  peril  of  their  lives  in  a  time  of 
fierce  and  relentless  persecution,  and  the  three  things  mentioned 
are  things  which  a  Jew  must  not  do  even  to  save  his  life.  But 
no  such  dreadful  dilemma  faces  the  Gentile  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  is  not  legislating  for  Gentile 
Christians  confronted  with  the  alternatives  :  eat  idol-offerings  or 
be  slain.  And  for  a  gathering  of  Apostles  and  elders  to  lay  down 
in  solemn  form  that  well-behaved  Christians  will  abstain  from 
idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder  is  simply  to  make  fools  of 
themselves.  Ecclesiastical  gatherings  have  before  now  achieved 

1  On  this  see  the  article  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hunkin  in  J.T.S. ,  xxvii  (1926).  272-283. 
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remarkable  results  in  the  way  of  pompous  platitude ;  but  it  is 
asking  too  much  to  expect  us  to  believe  that  the  Fathers  at 
Jerusalem  (who  were  presumably  in  possession  of  those  4  sayings 
of  Jesus  ’  which  went  to  make  up  such  a  document  as  Q)  per¬ 
petrated  this,  or  that  the  Paul,  who  wrote  I  Cor.  xiii  and  Rom.  xii, 
could  ever  have  allowed  it  to  pass.  For  it  would  fix  for  the 
Gentile  Christian  a  lower  minimum  standard  of  conduct  than 
the  Jewish  Law  normally  required  from  the  resident  alien.1 
And,  in  its  context,  the  finding  could  only  mean  :  4  We  Jewish 
Christians  have,  of  course,  to  maintain  a  somewhat  high  standard 
to  which  you  converts  from  heathenism  cannot  be  expected  to 
attain.  Consequently  we  must  overlook  such  peccadilloes  as 
lying,  thieving,  fraud,  bullying,  and  backbiting,  but  we  do  draw 
the  line  at  idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder.’  Neither  the 
legalistic  Jewish  Christians  nor  the  anti-legalist  Paul  could  ever 
have  supposed  that  you  solve  the  problems  created  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Mosaic  Law  by  the  whittling  down  of  moral  stan¬ 
dards.  It  is  too  much  like  the  imaginary  examination  paper 
which  consisted  of  the  Ten  Commandments  together  with  the 
rubric :  4  Candidates  are  advised  not  to  attempt  more  than  six 
of  these  ’ — except  that  in  this  case  the  requirement  for  a  pass  is 
reduced  to  three.  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  credible. 

But  if  the  ‘  ethical  ’  interpretation  breaks  down,  the  only  real 
alternative  is  that  which  understands  the  prohibitions  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Jewish  dietary  practice.  And  in  that  case  4  fornica¬ 
tion  ’  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  list  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  text.  This  leaves  us  with  idol-offerings,  that  which 
is  strangled,  and  blood.  The  only  textual  evidence  against  rod 
tti’iktoO  (ra> v  ttulktcoi)  is  its  absence  from  the  Western  authorities. 
(Perhaps  we  should  add  here  its  variable  position  in  the  lists.) 
But  its  absence  from  the  Western  text  is  somewhat  discounted 
by  the  consideration  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  decree 
was  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  4  ethical  ’  sense.  It  may , 
therefore,  have  been  ejected  in  the  process  of  moralisation  which 
produced  the  Western  text.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued 
that  if  it  was  absent  from  the  original  form  of  the  decree,  anyone 
who  was  bent  on  an  ethical  interpretation  would  find  no  obstacle 

1  See  Moore,  Judaism ,  i.  338  f.,  for  these  requirements. 
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in  his  path,  since  the  remaining  two  items  might  be  taken  in 
either  way. 

There  is  one  other  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  ~°v 
ttviktov.  It  was  raised  by  Wellhausen  and  relied  upon  by 
Harnack.1  It  is  that  ttviktov  is  included  under  afyta,  so  that 
if  alfia,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  eating  meat  with  blood  in  it '  is  for¬ 
bidden,  ttviktov  is  automatically  forbidden  at  the  same  time. 
In  strict  logic  no  doubt  this  is  so.  It  would  seem  that  ttviktov 
is  a  comprehensive  term  for  meat  from  animals  not  slaughtered 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  rules.  But  one  might  obtain  meat 
that  conformed  to  all  the  Jewish  rules  in  regard  to  slaughtering, 
and  still  be  guilty  of  the  aly-o.  by  failing  to  prepare  it  properly 
before  cooking.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  ttviktov  is  meant 
to  cover  the  slaughter  of  the  animal,  and  ctf/xa-  the  preparation 
of  the  meat  for  the  table.2  This  would  be  the  more  plausible 
if  the  order  ttviktov  alpa,  as  in  xv.  20,  were  the  original.  But 
all  this  is  highly  conjectural,  and  we  cannot  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  ttviktov  is  an  early  gloss  on  atpa.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  decide  the  question  here,  and  am  content  with  the  conclusion 
that,  whether  the  decree  covered  idol-offerings,  things  strangled, 
and  blood,  or  idol-offerings  and  blood  only,  it  was  a  provision 
regulating  the  dinner  tables  of  the  Gentile  Christians.3 

The  difficulties  begin  when  we  attempt  to  relate  this  result 
to  what  has  gone  before  in  the  Acts  account  of  the  Council. 
The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Council  was  ostensibly  con¬ 
vened  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  circumcision  of  Gentile 
Christians  and  that  it  ended  by  issuing  regulations  about  the 
common  table  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  decrees  are 

1  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  191. 

2  See  Krauss,  Talmudische  Archaologie ,  i.  120,  502;  Billerbeck,  Kommentar , 
ii.  735  ff. 

3  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  decrees  regarded  as  a  food 
law  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  Church  in  post-apostolic  times.  In  particular, 
abstinence  from  blood  appears  as  the  rule  in  Gaul  (Eusebius,  H.E. ,  v.  1,  26) 
and  Africa  (Tertullian,  ApoLt  ix.  13).  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  ‘  eating  of 
blood  *  was  regarded  as  a  serious  ecclesiastical  offence  punishable  in  the  case 
of  clergy  by  deposition,  and  in  the  case  of  a  layman  by  excommunication  (Cone, 
in  Trullo,  Canon  67 ;  see  Hefele-Leclercq,  Histoire  des  Conciles ,  iii.  571). 
sSee  further,  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Ecclesiaslicus  (1682),  i.  113  (s.U.  atfia);  Grotius, 
Annoiationes  in  Nouum  Tesiamenium ,  ii  (1646),  80  ff. 
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the  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14:  they  are  not, 
and  cannot  be ,  the  answer  to  the  issue  raised  in  Acts  xv.  1 .  That 
is  the  fundamental  internal  difficulty  in  Acts  xv.  We  have  also 
to  face  the  following  facts. 

(a)  If  G2  =  A3  we  have  to  explain  the  inexplicable  behaviour 
of  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.),  which  can  only  be  done  by 
supposing  that  Paul  has  told  his  story  out  of  order. 

(b)  In  I  Thess.  ii.  13-16  Paul  speaks  very  kindly  and  ap¬ 
preciatively  of  ‘  the  Churches  of  God  which  are  in  Judaea  in 
Jesus  Christ  ’ ;  and  there  is  no  word  of  any  demand  for  circum¬ 
cision.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  ( not 
Jewish  Christians)  to  any  mission  work  at  all  among  the  Gentiles. 

(c)  The  demand  for  circumcision  of  Gentile  Christians  is 
being  made  insistently  at  the  time  when  Galatians  is  written, 
and  it  appears  as  a  live  question  in  I  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
and  Romans.  That  is  to  say,  the  question  which,  in  Acts,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  for  ever  before  the  Second 
Missionary  Journey  appears  as  a  live  issue  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Pauline  letters  in  documents  which  we  may  assign  to  the  time 
of  the  Third  Missionary  Journey. 

When  all  these  data  are  considered  together  they  at  least 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  narrative  of  Acts  xv  is  composite, 
and  that  the  demand  for  circumcision  of  Gentile  Christians  re¬ 
ported  in  Acts  xv.  1  and  5  may  have  been  first  made  at  a  later 
time,  perhaps  on  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts  xviii.  22.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  enter  into  the  detailed  consideration  of  these 
possibilities  here.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  reconstruct  the 
probable  course  of  events,  taking  Pauls  narrative  as  the  founda¬ 
tion.  On  that  basis  it  may  be  said  that  the  incident  at  Antioch 
as  described  by  Paul  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  Council 
meeting  whose  decisions  are  given  in  Acts  xv.  I  think  it 
probable  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  present  at  that  meeting. 
Whether  or  not  the  issue  of  circumcision  was  raised  on  this 
occasion,  as  related  in  Acts  xv,  we  cannot  say.  If  it  was,  it  was 
a  side  issue  and  was  ignored.1  The  matter  of  table-fellowship 

1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  circumcision  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic 
letter.  This  is  very  remarkable  if  the  Council  had  been  summoned  expressly  + 
to  deal  with  this  very  question.  </ 
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was  settled  by  the  decree.  In  this  way  table-fellowship  was 
restored,  which  was  what  Paul  wanted ;  but  it  was  a  kosher 
table,  which  was  what  James  wanted. 

There  remains  one  difficulty.  If  the  decree  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  raised  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1-14  why  does  not  Paul  state  the 
Jerusalem  decision,  which  we  may  presume  that  he  accepted  as 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  difficulty  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  possible  answers  to  this  question.  Either  Paul  does  not 
quote  the  decree  because  there  is  as  yet  no  decree  to  quote,  which 
would,  of  course,  mean  that  Galatians  was  written  before  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  ;  or  he  does  not  quote  the  decree  because 
he  no  longer  regards  it  as  binding,  in  which  case  we  may  date 
Galatians  at  any  time  after  (but  not  too  soon  after)  the  Council. 
There  are  reasons  which  incline  one  to  prefer  the  second 
alternative. 

We  call  the  outcome  of  the  Council  a  decree  ;  but  in  fact  it  was 
a  working  compromise.  The  end  to  be  served  by  the  observance 
of  the  prohibitions  was  the  restoration  of  the  table-fellowship  be¬ 
tween  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  which  had  been  interrupted  at 
Antioch.  It  was  a  reasonable  request  that  where  Jewish  Christian 
Apostles  were  the  guests  of  Gentile  Christians,  they  should  not 
be — so  to  speak — unjewed,  and  their  work  among  their  Jewish 
brethren  thus  jeopardised.  Further,  it  could  be  represented  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  Christian  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  make  this  concession  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
Christian  members  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Paul  and  Barnabas  should  not  have  accepted  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  and  have  done  their  best  to  get  it  observed  by  the  Gentile 
Christians.  It  involved  no  sacrifice  of  principle. 

A  few  years  pass  and  the  situation  is  changed.  The  agree¬ 
ment  described  in  Gal.  ii.  9  is  broken,  and  Paul’s  mission  field 
is  invaded  by  emissaries  from  the  Jewish  Christian  side.  This 
appears  clearly  not  only  in  Galatians,  but  also  in  Philippians  and 
in  the  Corinthian  letters.  Secondly  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul  is  questioned.  This  also  appears  clearly  in  these  same 
documents.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  part  of  the  propaganda 
against  Paul  consisted  in  asserting  that  his  Gospel  was  based  on 
instruction  received  from  Jewish  Christian  sources,  and  that  his 
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missionary  work  had  always  been  under  the  supervision  and 
orders  of  the  Jerusalem  Apostles.  In  particular  it  could  be  urged 
that  Paul  had  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
matter  of  the  common  table  for  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
For,  admittedly,  the  practice  in  Antioch  had  been  very  free  and 
easy  until  James  intervened  to  restore  order  ;  and  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  had  in  fact  upheld  James  (and  Peter)  against  Paul 
by  imposing  the  dietary  requirements  on  the  Gentile  Christians. 
So  it  could  be  represented. 

Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  the  acceptance  by  Paul  of  the 
dietary  regulations  had  been  made — as  concessions  so  often  are — 
the  basis  for  new  and  more  far-reaching  demands.  The  Galatians 
are  now  asked  to  observe  the  Jewish  calendar  with  all  its  high 
days  and  holidays  (Gal.  iv.  o-l  1)  and  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  vi. 

11-13).^ 

Paul  s  response  to  this  is  two-fold.  The  radical  retort  is 
made  here  in  Galatians.  In  effect  it  is  this  :  ‘  So  far  from  sub¬ 
mitting  to  Jewish  Christian  requirements,  I  deny  their  right  to 
exist.  They  are  based  upon  the  Jewish  Law,  and  that  Law  is 
now  obsolete,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  the  Gospel.’  This 
is  the  central  argument  of  the  Epistle,  announced  in  unmistakable 
and  uncompromising  terms  in  ii.  15  f.  :  4  I  though  a  Jew  by  birth 
and  not  a  "  Gentile  sinner  ”,  yet  knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  works  of  the  Law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  even  I  believed  in  Christ  Jesus  that  I  might  be  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ  and  not  by  works  of  the  Law ;  because  by 
works  of  Law  ”  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 

It  follows  that  circumcision,  fasts  and  feasts,  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  meats,  are,  all  of  them,  irrelevant  to  Christianity . 

But — and  this  is  Paul’s  second  point — it  is  still  true  that  large 
numbers  of  sincere  Christians,  who  have  been  brought  up  under 
the  Law,  have  a  sentimental  attachment  to  these  traditional 
customs.  What  should  the  Gentile  Christian  do  about  it? 
Paul’s  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  Jewish  Christian  may 
observe  Jewish  customs  ;  but  that  the  Gentile  Christian  must  not 
accept  any  positive  obligation  that  limits  his  liberty  as  a  Christian . 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  and  should,  abstain  from  exercising 
his  undoubted  rights  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  suscepti- 
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bilities  of  his  less  emancipated  brother  (I  Cor.  viii-x  ;  Rom.  xiv). 

The  genuine  Pauline  position  is  stated  briefly  in  Gal.  v.  1  and 

13-15  (and  the  two  passages  must  be  held  together)  : — 

‘  Christ  set  us  free :  stand,  therefore,  and  be  not  en¬ 
tangled  again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage.  .  .  . 

‘  Ye  were  called  for  freedom  brethren..  Only  do  not 
turn  your  freedom  into  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but 
through  love  be  servants  of  one  another.  For  the  whole 
Law  (about  which  you  have  heard  so  much  of  late)  is  fulfilled 
in  a  single  “  word  ff  [“  One  word  ”  not  44  Ten  words  ”  ; 
a  fiovoXoyos  rather  than  a  Se/coAoyo?],  namely,  “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself 
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THE  CORINTHIAN  CORRESPONDENCE.  (1) 
(1941) 

IN  the  two  previous  lectures  in  this  series  I  have  dealt  with 
the  letters  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Galatians.  For  this 
one  I  have  set  down  the  Corinthian  correspondence,  a  subject 
of  great  complexity  and  difficulty,  yet  one  of  endless  fascination, 
and  to  the  serious  student  greatly  rewarding  in  the  light  it  sheds 
on  the  day  to  day  life  of  the  Gentile  Church. 

The  materials  for  our  study  are  the  two  canonical  Epistles 
in  the  New  Testament.  From  evidence  supplied  by  these 
documents  we  know  that  Paul  wrote  at  least  four  letters  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  To  avoid  confusion  I  refer  to  our  existing  canonical 
Epistles  by  the  customary  names.  First  and  Second  Corinthians, 
while  the  four  letters  I  call  Corinthians  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The 
following  conclusions  about  the  relations  of  I  and  II  Cor.  to 
Cor.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  fairly  widely  accepted. 

Cor.  A  was  written  before  I  Cor.  It  is  possible  that  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Cor.  A  survives  embedded  in  II  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1. 

Cor.  B  is  identical  with  I  Cor. 

I  Cor.  was  followed  by  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth,  which 
ended  in  a  complete  and  devastating  rebuff  for  the  Apostle. 
On  his  return  to  Ephesus  from  this  ‘  Painful  Visit  ’  he  wrote 
Cor.  C,  the  ‘  Severe  Letter  \  It  is  possible  that  II  Cor.  x-xiii 
is  part  of  this  letter. 

Cor.  D  was  written  on  hearing  that  the  severe  letter  had 
produced  a  better  frame  of  mind  among  the  Corinthians  and 
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that  relations  between  them  and  him  were  once  more  to  be  on 
the  old  footing  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  If  II  Cor. 
x-xiii  is  part  of  Cor.  C,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  then  II  Cor. 
i-ix  will  belong  to  Cor.  D.  Otherwise  our  II  Cor.  as  a  whole 
will  be  identical  with  Cor.  D. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  one  lecture  is  not  enough  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  whole  of  this  correspondence,  which  is  spread  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  and  covers  a  great  variety  of  topics. 
I  therefore  propose  a  limited  objective,  namely,  the  attempt 
to  picture  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  I  Cor.  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Corinth  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter,  and  in 
particular  the  divisions  within  the  community  and  the  relation 
of  those  divisions  to  Paul’s  own  dealings  with  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  leaders.  I  think  that  any  light  we  may  gain 
on  conditions  at  Corinth  will  also  serve  to  illuminate  the  much 
more  obscure  and  difficult  problem  of  the  relations  between 
Paul  and  his  colleagues  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  It  seems  to 
me  certain  that  this  period  was  a  critical  one  for  the  Apostle, 
whose  authority  and  status  were  constantly  being  challenged 
within  and  without  his  Churches,  and  here  in  I  Cor.  as  in 
Philippians  and  Galatians  we  may  see  many  signs  that  Paul  is 
on  his  defence  against  attempts  to  question  his  calling  or  to 
belittle  his  achievements  as  a  missionary.  The  defence  of  Paul’s 
status,  of  Paul’s  Gospel,  and  of  Paul’s  Churches  tends  to  become 
a  single  and  indivisible  undertaking. 

I  shall  consequently  leave  on  one  side  all  the  rare  and  refresh¬ 
ing  fruit  that  might  be  gathered  if  we  approached  I  Cor.  asking 
only  what  we  could  learn  from  it  about  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christian  dogma  and  Christian  ethics.  Instead  I  shall  try 
to  relate  each  part  of  the  letter  to  the  actual  situation  in  which 
it  was  written,  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  may  help  to  explain 
the  letter  and  that  the  letter  may  illuminate  the  situation  and 
focus  more  clearly  for  us  the  issues  that  were  at  stake.  The 
letter  lends  itself  readily  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  As  you  know, 
it  breaks  up  on  analysis  into  a  number  of  separate  and  self- 
contained  sections,  each  of  which  deals  with  a  single  topic.  It 
is  clear  from  the  way  in  which  many  of  these  topics  are  introduced 1 
1  Tlepl  Be  tLv  eypatfiare  (vii.  I),  cf.  vii.  25  ;  viii.  1  ;  xii.  I  ;  xvi.  I,  12. 
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that  Paul  is  answering  questions  raised  in  Corinth.  In  each 
case  we  must  try  to  get  behind  Paul’s  answer  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  put  the  question,  to  discover  what  purpose  lay  behind 
the  enquiry,  what  answer  they  hoped  to  receive,  how  the  question 
and  Paul’s  answer  square  with  Jewish,  Jewish-Christian,  and 
Gentile  (Graeco-Roman)  sentiments  and  convictions.  I  venture 
to  think  that  this  method  will  produce  some  interesting  results. 
It  will  raise  more  questions  than  it  answers,  but  both  questions 
and  answers  will  be,  I  hope,  worth  while. 

I  Cor.  like  other  Pauline  letters  opens  with  the  prescript, 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

*  Paul  called  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will 
of  God,  with  brother  Sosthenes,  to  the  Church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth,  consecrated  in  Jesus  Christ,  called  as 
Saints,  with  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  place,  theirs  and  ours,  grace  to  you  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 
The  difficulty,  and  the  point  of  interest,  lies  in  the  strange  phrase 
*  with  all  who  call  .  .  .  theirs  and  ours  ’.  I  think  it  right  to 
take  roms  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  Jewish  Synagogue  in¬ 
scriptions — ‘  place  of  worship  V  What  Paul  means  is  *  in  every 
church,  theirs  and  ours  ’.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what 
Paul  means  by  ‘  ours  ’ :  it  is  the  churches  of  his  own  founding. 
‘  Theirs  '  will  then  apply  to  the  other  Christian  communities 
founded  by  other  Apostles  but  owning  the  same  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  force  of  the  whole  prescript  is  thus  to  stress  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on 
the  equality  of  the  different  communities  comprised  in  the  unity. 
The  Corinthian  Christians  are  Saints  by  calling  along  with  all 
the  others  and  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  others. 

The  thanksgiving  which  follows  (i.  4-9)  again  underlines 
the  equal  status  of  the  Corinthian  Church  with  the  other  com¬ 
munities  of  Christians,  this  time  in  respect  of  gifts  and  graces. 
They  lack  no  spiritual  endowment  (7).  This  may  seem  a  very 
odd  assertion  when  we  reflect  how  Paul  goes  on  in  this  letter  to 

1  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Moffatt  assigns  the  same  meaning  to  the  word 
tokos.  (See  his  Commentary,  p.  xxiii.)  On  the  Jewish  use  of  the  term  see  the 
detached  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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rebuke  unsparingly  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  these  same 
Corinthian  Christians.  But  it  is  not  so  strange  after  all.  It  is 
a  reminder  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  real  man  who  would 
defend  his  own  against  all  comers  without  surrendering  his  own 
right  to  deal  faithfully  with  their  faults. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  time  Paul  is  fighting 
on  two  fronts.  He  struggles  against  those  who  would  assign 
to  the  Gentile  Christian  an  inferior  status  in  the  Church.  As 
against  all  such  he  insists  on  the  absolute  equality  of  all  Christians 
before  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  contend  with  those 
inside  the  Gentile  Christian  community  who  are  inclined  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  precious  privileges  that  are  theirs  as 
Christians.  He  fights  against  those  who  value  Christianity  so 
highly  that  they  grudge  its  full  benefits  to  the  Gentile,  and 
against  those  Gentiles  who  fail  to  realise  just  how  valuable 
Christianity  is,  and  try  to  eke  it  out  with  remnants  of  their  old 
pagan  inheritance.  Against  those  who  cling  blindly  to  the 
pride  and  prejudice  which  they  have  from  the  past  he  declares 
that  Christianity  is  not  primarily  a  new  form  of  Jewish  nation¬ 
alism  or  a  new  development  of  Greek  culture,  but  an  act  of  God  : 
a  proclamation  of  God’s  saving  intervention  in  human  affairs, 
leading  to  faith  in  God,  which  in  its  turn  issues  in  man’s  con¬ 
fession  of  his  faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  new  life 
proper  to  those  who  stand  in  a  new  relation  to  God.  That  is  the 
fundamental  thing  which  is  never  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  centre 
of  Paul’s  picture,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  greatness  that 
he  knows  how  to  keep  it  in  the  centre. 

But  it  is  a  difficult  task,  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  petty 
jealousies  and  divisions  that  threaten  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
To  these  divisions  we  are  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter.  There  is  mention  of  four  parties,  who  take  as  their  rallying 
cries  the  names  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  and  Christ.  Paul  we 
know,  Apollos  we  know,  Cephas  we  know  (it  is  the  Aramaic  name 
of  Peter).  But  who  is  the  4  Christ  ’  who  is  invoked  as  the  head 
of  a  clique  in  Corinth?  The  most  various  answers  have  been 
given,  and  the  problem  seems  as  far  as  ever  from  solution.  It 
may  be  that  study  along  the  lines  already  suggested  will  do 
something  towards  clearing  up  the  obscurity. 
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One  party  division  can,  I  think,  be  disposed  of  fairly  easily. 
The  Apollos  party  does  not  represent  a  real  split  in  the  community. 
No  doubt  there  were  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  who 
looked  to  Apollos  as  their  father  in  the  Gospel  in  the  sense  that 
they  owed  their  conversion  to  Christianity  to  his  preaching. 
But  that  did  not  in  any  way  trench  on  the  authority  of  Paul. 
On  the  contrary,  Paul  himself  recognises  Apollos  as  a  useful  and 
valued  colleague.  ‘  I  planted,  Apollos  watered.’  Here  there  is 
no  rivalry  or  jealousy :  Paul  and  Apollos  collaborate  in  the  work. 
This  is  the  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from  iii.  1-9.  But  in 
iii.  10-17  there  is  another,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  who  is 
represented  as  trying  to  build  on  Paul’s  foundations.1  What  is 
to  be  built  is  the  Temple  of  God,  and  Paul  makes  it  clear  that  the 
community  is  in  fact  the  Temple.  In  the  community  the  Spirit 
dwells.  But  is  this  other,  who  is  using  Paul’s  foundations,  really 
building  the  Temple  or  only  marring  work  already  done? 
Paul’s  language  strongly  suggests  that  he  holds  the  latter  view. 
It  also  suggests  that  the  mischief  is  being  done  where  Paul’s 
work  has  already  been  put  in — on  the  foundation.  That  seems 
to  be  the  purport  of  the  statement :  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  even  Christ  ’.  What  other  foundation 
would  anyone  think  of  laying?  There  is  only  one  alternative, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  that  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
where  Peter  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  is  to  be  built. 
Were  the  Petrine  claims  already  being  made  in  Corinth  ?  And 
is  this  ‘  other  ’,  who  is  trying  to  lay  another  foundation  for  the 
Church,  Peter  himself  or  someone  acting  on  his  behalf  ? 

These  questions  at  once  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  thorny 
problem  of  leadership  in  the  primitive  community.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  possible  to  discuss  this  adequately  here,  and  I  must 
be  content  to  state  briefly  some  points  that  seem  to  be  relevant 
to  our  main  subject. 

During  the  ministry  of  Jesus  the  question  of  leadership  did 
not  get  past  the  academic  stage.  There  was  only  one  Leader, 
whose  authority  was  never  questioned  from  within  the  group  of 

1  That  Paul  regarded  this  as  a  somewhat  reprehensible  practice  is  clear  from 
the  pains  he  takes  to  clear  himself  of  any  similar  charge  in  II  Cor.  x.  12-18  and 
Rom.  xv.  1 5-24. 
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His  followers.  The  only  disciple  to  turn  against  Him  had  to 
stab  Him  in  the  back.  At  the  same  time  there  was  keen  interest 
in  the  question  who  should  have  the  second  and  succeeding 
places  after  Jesus,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  the  Sons  of 
Zebedee  in  Mark  x.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
John  has  a  leading  place  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  while 
James  is  singled  out  for  destruction  by  Agrippa.  The  Sons  of 
Zebedee  were  clearly  not  destined  to  live  in  obscurity  at  any 
time,  least  of  all  when  Jesus  was  no  longer  there  in  the  flesh  to 
hold  an  undisputed  and  indisputable  primacy. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Jerusalem  community  Peter  takes 
a  leading  place,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  any  merely  official 
status.  Rather  he  is  outstanding  in  virtue  of  two  things  :  (1)  He 
is  the  first  witness  to  the  Resurrection.  For  this  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  gave  it,  had  no  inducement  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  Peter ;  (2)  In  the 
critical  early  days  of  the  infant  Church  he  displayed  high  qualities 
of  leadership  and  personal  courage,  which  doubtless  earned  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 

In  the  record  of  Acts  Peter  appears  as  a  leader  all  through 
the  first  half,  the  last  mention  of  him  being  at  xv.  7.  In  the  earlier 
chapters  he  is  associated  frequently  with  John,  the  last  mention 
of  the  pair  being  at  viii.14.  The  order  of  the  names  is  always 
Peter,  John  in  the  Acts,  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  Gal.  ii.  9. 
This,  for  what  it  is  worth,  suggests  the  precedence  of  Peter  over 
John  in  the  early  days. 

So  far  we  have  not  moved  outside  the  circle  of  the  Twelve. 
A  further  complication  was  provided  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  had 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  the  brothers,  headed  by  the  eldest, 
James,  joined  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  The 
question  where  in  the  order  of  precedence  the  blood-relations 
of  the  Lord  should  find  their  place  could  not  be  shelved,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  settled  on  the  most  favourable  terms  for  James 
and  his  brethren.  In  I  Cor.  ix.  5  Paul  speaks  of  ‘  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  and  Cephas  \  and  in  Gal.  ii.  9  he  names  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  in  that  order,  as  the  reputed  pillars  of  the 
Jerusalem  community.  Both  these  letters  belong  to  the  time 
round  about  A.D.  55.  But  it  is  clear  that  James  had  taken  an 
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important,  and  eventually  perhaps  the  most  important,  place 
in  the  Church  before  this  date.  He  appears  first  at  Acts  xii.  1 7, 
in  the  story  of  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  by  Agrippa  and  his 
wonderful  escape.  This  event  must  fall  before  A.D.  44,  the  year 
of  Agrippa’s  death.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  story  it  is  Peter 
himself  who  directs  that  the  news  of  his  escape  is  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  ‘James  and  the  brethren  \  In  the  account  of  the 
Jerusalem  Council  in  Acts  xv  the  position  of  James  is  un¬ 
challenged,  and  the  status  which  he  enjoys  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  confirmed  by  what  Paul  writes  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.,  where  Peter 
is  thrown  into  a  panic  by  a  message  from  James.1  It  is,  I  think, 
possible  that  one  factor  that  helped  to  establish  the  primacy  of 
James  was  the  fact  that  Peter  was  a  good  deal  out  of  Jerusalem, 
whereas  James  was  always  on  the  spot. 

The  primacy  of  James  was,  I  think,  established  by  48  or  49, 
the  date  of  the  Jerusalem  Council.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  time.  Paul  tells  us  in  Gal.  i.  18 
that  some  three  years  after  his  conversion  he  went.up  to  Jerusalem 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  then  mentions  almost 
casually  that  he  also  saw  James,  whom  he  lumps  with  the  ‘  other 
Apostles  The  natural  interpretation  of  the  text  requires  us 
to  presume  that  at  that  time  Peter  was  still  the  principal  man  in 
the  community.  If  it  is  right  to  date  the  conversion  of  Paul 
about  A.D.  34,  the  first  visit  will  fall  about  37,  and  it  would  seem 
that  by  that  time  James  was  reckoned  with  the  Apostles  :  before 
44  he  had  reached  such  a  position  that  Peter  regarded  him  as  at 
least  the  second  in  command  :  by  48  or  49  he  seems  to  be  clearly 
first  among  the  Apostles.  This  primacy  was,  I  think,  already 
established  in  47  or  48,  the  date  I  assign  to  the  second  visit  of 
Paul  recorded  in  Gal.  ii. 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence,  though  I  think  it  is  more  than 
that,  that  soon  after  we  get  the  evidence  of  the  primacy  of  James, 
we  also  get  the  evidence  of  attempts  to  assert  the  authority  of 
Peter  in  the  sphere  of  Paul’s  work.  Whether  Peter  in  this  was 
seeking  a  new  sphere  for  himself  outside  the  supervision  of  James, 
or  acting  as  James’s  agent,  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine.  It 

1  See  Chapter  9,  above. 
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does,  however,  seem  fairly  clear  that  it  was  only  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  consequent  dispersal  of  the  Jerusalem  community 
that  stopped  the  foundation  of  a  regular  Christian  Caliphate  with 
its  headquarters  in  the  Holy  City.  We  know  how  vigorously 
Paul  resisted  any  attempt  to  encroach  on  his  authority :  we  do 
not  know  how  the  struggle  went  in  Palestine,  or  indeed  whether 
there  was  any  struggle  at  all.  What  we  do  know  is  that  at  the 
beginning  the  initiative  is  in  the  hands  of  Peter,  and  that  later  it 
has  passed  to  James. 

With  this  by  way  of  preface  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

We  may  begin  with  the  reference  to  the  ‘  Previous  letter  * 
which  I  call  Cor.  A  (I  Cor.  v.  9-13).  This  reference  comes  in 
the  course  of  Paul’s  remarks  on  the  case  of  sexual  immorality 
in  the  Corinthian  Church ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
was  prompted  by  any  knowledge  of  this  particular  case.  Indeed 

I  should  De  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  was  written  during 
the  Ephesian  period.  It  is  more  probable  that  what  Paul  said 
in  Ccr.  A  was  based  on  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Christians 
in  Corinth.  Then  the  letter  may  have  been  written  at  any  time 
after  the  Apostle’s  departure  from  Corinth  in  about  A.D.  51. 
There  is  one  remark  that  may  be  significant.  It  comes  in  v.  11, 
where  Paul  forbids  association  with  Church  members  of  bad 
character  and  will  not  sanction  even  sitting  down  to  a  meal  in 
their  company.  Is  it  too  hazardous  to  suggest  that  we  may  have 
here  an  echo  of  the  controversy  that  shook  the  Church  at  Antioch 
a  short  time  before  and  required  a  Council  to  settle  it  (Gal.  ii. 

I I  ff. ;  Acts  xv.  28  f .)  ?  May  it  not  be  that  Paul  was  giving  in 
this  letter  his  idea  of  what  constituted  a  ‘  kosher  ’  table  for 
Christians,  with  all  the  emphasis  on  the  company  rather  than  the 
viands  ?  The  matter  comes  up  again  later  in  I  Cor. 

Next  we  may  consider  the  question  (vi.  1-8)  of  Church 
members  suing  one  another  before  civil  courts.  In  protesting 
against  this  practice  Paul  is  at  one  with  Jewish  sentiment  and 
custom.  The  authoritative  Rabbinical  rulings  on  the  subject 
are  conveniently  given  by  Billerbeck1  while  the  actual  practice 
can  be  learned  from  Juster.2  As  to  the  former,  it  was  laid  down 
1  Kommentar ,  iii.  362  ff.  2  Les  Juifs  dans  V Empire  Romain t  ii.  93-126. 
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by  R.  Tarphon  and  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah  (both  c.  A.D.  100) 
that  Jews  must  not  sue  one  another  before  pagan  courts.  The 
proof  text  was  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  1,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Rabbis  were  only  declaring  what  had  long  been  the  rule.  For  in 
Palestine  before  A.D.  70  ‘  Jewish  tribunals  had  exclusive  com¬ 
petence  in  civil  cases  where  both  parties  were  Jews  V  In  the 
Diaspora  it  seems  clear  that  Jews  went  to  their  own  courts, 
which  had  competence  to  deal  with  civil  cases  where  both  parties 
were  Jews.  It  is  true  that  in  the  pagan  world  there  were  mutual 
benefit  societies  whose  members  were  bound  to  abstain  from 
suing  one  another  in  the  courts,  as  well  as  religious  brotherhoods 
in  which  all  disputes  between  members  were  resolved  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  within  the  fellowship.*  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
these  admirable  bodies  had  had  much  influence  on  the  practice 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  they  had  had  a  lawsuit,  and  the 
case  against  these  actions  in  pagan  courts  is  argued  from  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  standpoint  with  no  appeal  to  the  example  offered 
by  eranoi,  sodalitates,  and  sunodoi.  In  fact,  vi.  1-6  is  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  could  have  been  passed  by  any  Jew  or  Jewish 
Christian  including  of  course,  Paul  himself — on  the  doings  at 
Corinth.  The  characteristic  voice  of  Paul  is  heard  in  vv.  7-8, 
where  he  protests  that  the  real  scandal  is  not  that  they  go  to 
law  before  the  heathen,  but  that  they  need  to  go  to  law  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  likely  that  in  vv.  1  -6  we  have  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  was  passed  by  the  Cephas  party  speaking  from  the  Jewish 
Christian  standpoint.  Paul  feels  bound  to  agree  with  the 
criticism,  but  himself  goes  much  further.  There  should  be 
no  dispute  to  bring  before  any  tribunal,  domestic  or  external. 
There  are  thus  two  distinct  points  : 

(а)  Christian  cases  should  be  tried  by  Christian  courts. 
(Cf.  Matt,  xviii.  15-18,  which  belongs  to  the  strongly  Jewish 
Christian  stratum  of  the  Gospel.) 

(б)  There  should  be  no  cases  :  Christian  courts  should  have 
perpetual  white  gloves.  This,  I  think,  is  Paul’s  own  view. 

With  chapter  vii  begin  Paul’s  answers  to  a  series  of  queries 
put  to  him  by  the  Corinthian  Church  or  some  part  or  parts  of  it. 
It  is  in  the  study  of  these  topics  especially  that  we  may  hope  for 

1  Juster,  op.  eft.,  ii.  95.  *  See  MofTatt’s  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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some  light  on  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  at  Corinth. 
Two  points  are  discussed  in  chapter  vii,  family  life  in  general, 
with  special  regard  to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  family  then  coming  into  vogue  in  which  couples 
lived  together  in  a  relation  of  brother  and  sister  rather  than 
husband  and  wife.  On  matters  of  this  sort  Jewish  principles 
were  well  defined.  Marriage  and  the  begetting  of  children 
were  the  norm.  Mixed  marriages  between  Jews  and  non-Jews 
were  frowned  upon.  The  husband  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
In  this  discussion  Paul  is  clearly  moving  away  from  the  Jewish 
dislike  of  mixed  marriages.  He  is  equally  clearly  engaged  in  an 
internal  conflict  between  his  inherited  conviction  that  the  husband 
has  the  last  word  and  the  new  principle,  which  I  think  goes  back 
to  Jesus  himself,1  that  husband  and  wife  in  marriage  meet  on 
a  footing  of  real  equality.  Similarly,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
question  about  the  parthenoi.  The  thing  itself  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  Jewish  sentiment,  for  which  the  normal  sex-relation 
of  husband  and  wife  is  a  real  good,  a  privilege  accorded  and 
a  duty  imposed  by  God.  The  best  non-Jewish  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  represented  by  Stoicism,  recognised  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  the  biological  functions  involved  but  deprecated  the 
engagement  of  the  feelings  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  self- 
contained,  self-possessed  calm  of  the  philosopher.  Paul  takes 
up  a  position  that  is  in  part  eschatological :  the  fashion  of  this 
world  is  passing  away  and  Christians  must  adapt  themselves  to 
that  fact.  But  there  is  also  the  recognition  of  a  tension  between 
the  claims  of  family  life  and  the  claims  of  the  Lord — between 
the  ‘  morality  of  my  station  and  its  duties  ’  and  the  ‘  morality  of 
grace  ’.  That  tension  we  are  still  trying  to  reduce.  We  may 
ask  who  wanted  Paul’s  guidance  about  parthenoi.  It  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  the  request  would  come  from  those  with  Jewish- 
Christian  sympathies.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  the 
followers  of  Apollos  or  the  members  of  the  ‘  Christ  ’  party  who 
were  concerned  about  the  matter.  It  may  be  suggested  that  at 
Corinth  there  was  a  movement  to  establish  these  *  spiritual  ’ 
unions,  and  that  it  was  being  criticised  from  the  Jewish  stand¬ 
point  by  the  Cephas  party.  The  same  party  may  well  have  had 
1  See  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  pp.  428-430. 
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a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  evil  of  mixed  marriages.  Paul  has 
to  decide  between  these  conflicting  views,  and  he  does  it  in  a  way 
of  his  own. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  meat  that  had  come  to  the 
butcher’s  block  by  way  of  the  heathen  altar.  As  we  well  know 
the  Jewish  conscience  was  extremely  sensitive  about  anything 
connected  with  idolatry,  and  there  is  an  a  priori  presumption 
that  where  this  question  is  raised,  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian 
scruples  are  involved.  I  have  argued  elsewhere1  that  this 
question  had  been  raised  at  Antioch,  as  described  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1  if., 
and  that  the  answer  had  been  given  in  the  finding  of  the  Jerusalem 
Council  in  Acts  xv.  These  events  are  prior  to  the  writing  of 
I  Cor.  Why  does  Paul  now  discuss  the  problem  as  if  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Council  had  never  met  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
question  was  raised  at  Corinth  by  the  Cephas  party,  and  that 
Pauls  way  of  dealing  with  it  is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  a  snub.  He 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  concern  within  the  Gentile- 
Christian  community,  the  implication  being  that  the  Jerusalem 
compromise  is  doubtless  suitable  for  Churches  like  that  of 
Antioch  with  a  mixed  membership,  but  that  in  predominantly 
Gentile-Christian  communities  Jewish  taboos  do  not  count  and 
Jewish-Christian  visitors  cannot  presume  to  legislate  in  these 
matters  for  Gentile-Christian  Churches. 

At  this  point  Paul  breaks  off  into  an  impassioned  defence  of 
himself,  his  status  as  an  Apostle,  and  his  missionary  methods 
(ch.  ix),  returning  to  close  the  discussion  about  meats  sacrificed 
to  idols  in  chapter  x.  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  status  of 
the  Apostle  is  intruded  in  this  way  :  it  means  that  it  is  something 
of  critical  moment  to  Paul,  something  that  is  very  much  on  his 
mind,  something  that  touches  his  deepest  feelings.  He  takes 
his  stand  on  two  facts  :  the  fact  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord  and 
the  fact  that  his  mission  has  produced  results.  In  virtue  of  these 
facts  he  claims  equality  of  status  with  the  other  Apostles.  He 
claims  rights  even  though  in  actual  practice  he  refrains  from 
exercising  them.  In  particular  there  is  the  matter  of  sustentation. 
Paul  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  Apostle  is  entitled  to  be 
maintained  by  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  The  army  lives  on 

1  In  The  Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians . 
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the  country  it  conquers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  down  by  Jesus  when  He  sent  out  the  Disciples  during 
the  Ministry.  (The  abuse  of  this  privilege  is  implied  in  the 
Didache ,  xi  ff.)  Against  this  we  may  set  the  slight  indications 
that  at  Jerusalem  there  was  a  central  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church  personnel  there.  The  tendency  seems  to  have 
been  to  replenish  this  fund  by  means  of  tribute  paid  by  other 
Churches  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  synagogues  of  the 
Diaspora  sent  their  annual  tribute  to  the  Temple  authorities  in 
Jerusalem.  Paul  could  claim  that  he  stood  nearer  to  the  intention 
of  Jesus  in  this  matter.1 

After  this  long  digression  about  apostolic  status,  the  Apostle 
returns  to  the  question  of  meats  offered  to  idols  and  solves  it  in 
his  own  way.  As  he  sees  it,  the  essential  point  is  not  the  defence 
of  the  abstract  principle  of  pure  monotheism  but  the  assertion 
of  the  exacting  demands  of  the  Christian’s  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  His  Church.  4  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  cup  of  demons  :  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  table  of  demons  *  (x.  21).  There  is  given  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  relation  to  Christ  so  intimate  that  it  can  be  adequately 
figured  only  by  the  relation  between  the  body  and  its  component 
limbs.  Such  an  intimacy  excludes  other  fellowships.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  wrong :  it  is  that  they  are  impossible,  so 
long  as  fellowship  with  Christ  continues  to  be  a  reality.  It  is 
possible  to  have  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  In  stressing 
this  point  Paul  emphasises  what  is  the  specifically  Christian 

1  It  may  be  noted  here  that  ix.  5  breaks  the  thread  of  the  argument — in 
characteristic  Pauline  fashion.  Here  is  something  else  that  Paul  is  entitled  to 
but  does  not  take.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  other  Christian  leaders  are 
named  :  (I)  The  other  apostoloi  ;  (2)  The  Lord’s  Brethren  ;  (3)  Cephas.  Why 
is  Cephas  singled  out  from  the  aposloloi  ?  Is  it  that  he  does  in  fact  stand  apart 
— the  rival  of  the  blood-kindred  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  is  it  that  he  is  actually  present 
in  Corinth  ?  Or  that  special  claims  are  being  made  for  him  there  ?  Or  some 
combination  of  these  possibilities  ? 

Another  interesting  point  is  in  ix.  20-23,  where  Paul  deals  with  the  question 
of  what  may  be  called  *  missionary  tactics  \  We  may  compare  and  contrast 
Gal.  ii.  14.  What  criticism  is  Paul  meeting  in  ix.  20-23  ?  Was  it  being  urged, 
for  example,  that  missionaries  of  Jewish  origin  were  not  free  to  abandon  the  Law, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  their  converts  ?  Or  that  all  genuine  Apostles 
strictly  observe  the  Law  themselves,  whatever  concessions  they  may  make  to 
others  ? 
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objection  to  idolatrous  practices,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
monotheistic  position  common  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  and— 
later — Islam.  Here  as  elsewhere  Paul,  even  when  accepting 
the  Jewish-Christian  conclusion,  insists  on  supplying  it  with  an 
entirely  Christian  basis.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  he  chose  to 
do  so  ;  otherwise  we  might  never  have  had  the  glorious  digression 
about  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  chapter  xi,  a  passage  which  seems 
to  be  suggested  to  the  Apostle  by  his  previous  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  communion. 

The  Eucharist  is  discussed  in  xi.  1 7-34,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  Paul  gives  us  the  oldest  account  of  the  Institution 
of  the  Sacrament  in  existence.  We  cannot,  however,  stay  to 
discuss  Eucharistic  origins  :  we  must  rather  try  to  see  what  Paul 
was  fighting  against  at  Corinth.  In  this  passage  he  arraigns 
those  who  treat  the  Supper  as  a  jollification.  Against  these 
he  insists  on  its  connexion  with  the  Passion.  The  following 
phrases  are  significant : — 

iv  rjj  vvkti  fj  vapeSCdoro. 
etV  t rjv  ifirjv  avapvrjaw- 
iv  ra>  ifjup  atfian. 

r ov  Oavarov  rod  Kvplov  /carayy  eAAeTe . 

Further,  he  arraigns  those  who  treat  it  as  a  selfish  jollification. 
Against  them  he  insists  on  its  significance  as  the  Sacrament  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  Failure  to  discern 
— and  respect — this  Body  and  this  unity  entails  judgement.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  despising  the  Chvrch  of  God. 

In  all  this  the  fundamental  thing  is  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  real  fellowship  of  believers  with  Him 
and  with  one  another  in  the  Church.  If  we  ask  who  are  the  people 
that  Paul  is  criticising  here,  the  kind  of  answer  that  suggests 
itself  is  that  the  Church  feasts  at  Corinth  were  open  to  censure 
from  two  sides.  To  the  devout  Jewish-Christian  the  glaring 
scandal  was  that  it  was  not  a  kosher  table  ;  to  Paul  the  most  dis¬ 
quieting  thing  was  the  lack  of  a  true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  His 
whole  treatment  of  the  complex  issues  in  these  chapters  is 
governed  by  the  conviction  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is 
right,  there  will  be  no  real  difficulty  about  settling  the  details  of 
Church  life  and  worship.  We  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the 
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folk  who  failed  to  maintain  the  true  standard  were  Gentile- 
Christians,  who  had  carried  over  into  their  new  life  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  cult  meals  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
in  their  pagan  days.  Paul  insists  on  radical  reform,  but  his 
reform  is  to  be  based  not  on  Jewish  dietary  rules  but  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  determined  by  its  Founder  in 
the  circumstances  and  manner  of  its  foundation.  The  reformed 
practice  in  Corinth  will  not  be  nearer  to  Judaism :  it  will  be 
nearer  to  that  of  Christ 4  in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  \ 

Next  comes  the  answer  to  a  question  about  what  are  called 
4  spiritual  gifts  ’  (xii-xiv).  Paul  begins,  as  usual,  by  laying  down 
general  principles  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  case.  He  does  it  this  time  by  setting  out  a  series  of 
contrasts  :  first,  between  the  ‘  dumb  idols  ’  and  the  God  who 
speaks  ;  next,  between  the  variety  of  spiritual  manifestations 
and  the  one  God  who  is  behind  all  of  them  ;  third,  between  the 
variety  of  spiritual  manifestations  and  the  unity  of  the  Body 
which  they  all  serve ;  fourth,  between  this  variety  of  spiritual 
gifts  and  the  one  supreme  principle  of  the  spiritual  life,  which  is 
love.1  What  Paul  is  arguing  in  these  contrasts  seems  to  be 
something  like  this.  Your  spiritual  life  is  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  Christian.  This  means  that  it  is  founded  upon  God,  who 
is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  power ;  that  it  is  lived  in  and  for 
the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ ;  that  within  the  spiritual  sphere 
there  is  a  hierarchy  of  values,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  love. 
Love  is  not  merely  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  the 
Law  (Gal.  v.  14)  ;  it  is  also  the  crown  and  consummation  of  all 
spiritual  gifts. 

Having  laid  down  these  foundation  principles  Paul  is  now  in 
a  position  to  face  the  specific  issue.  It  is  the  phenomenon  known 
as  yXoicraoXaXla — *  speaking  with  tongues  ’. 

The  usual  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle  begins  by 
making  glossolalia  a  symptom  of  the  exuberant  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Paul’s  Corinthian  converts,  and  seeking  its  psychological 
roots  in  the  mobile  excitable  Greek  temperament.  The  principal 
evidence  offered  is  the  evol  of  the  Dionysiac  votaries,  helped 

1  This  fourth  contrast  is  set  out  in  chapter  xiii,  which  is  properly  understood 
only  when  it  is  held  in  its  context,  and  studied  along  with  chapters  xii  and  xiv. 
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out  by  gleanings  from  the  magical  papyri.  The  latter  need  not 
detain  us  long.  The  complicated  mess  of  alphabetic  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  interlarded  with  battered  relics  of  divine 
names,  which  appears  in  the  papyri  is  the  product  of  perverted 
ingenuity  rather  than  religious  ecstasy.  It  is  not  glossolalia , 
whatever  else  it  may  be.  Nor  is  the  Bacchic  evol.  Evol  is  the 
cry  by  whose  constant  repetition  the  votaries  of  the  god  work 
themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  or  ecstasy.  The  shouting  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  ecstatic  condition,  not  a  result  of  it.  But  in  the 
glossolalia  of  the  New  Testament  the  falling  into  the  ecstatic 
state  comes  first,  and  the  strange  utterances  are  the  outward 
sign  of  the  inward  condition.  The  Spirit  falls  upon  the  persons, 
and  they  speak  with  tongues. 

Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  cults  which  tended  towards 
the  ecstatic  were  not  native  to  Greece.  That  of  Dionysus  was 
of  Thraco-Phrygian  origin,  for  example.  No  doubt  there  were 
elements  in  the  Greek  temperament  which  made  it  responsive 
to  this  kind  of  thing,  but  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  brought 
forward  falls  far  short  of  proving  that  glossolalia  originated  in 
Corinth.  On  the  contrary,  the  phenomena  described  by  Paul 
in  I  Cor.  seem  to  be  akin  to  those  outbursts  in  the  Palestinian 
Church,  of  which  we  read  in  Acts.  These  again  have  their  closest 
analogues  in  the  prophetic  ecstasies  described  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Phrygian  Montanism 
on  the  other.  The  most  natural  place  to  seek  for  the  origins  of 
glossolalia  is  not  Corinth  but  Jerusalem. 

If  so,  we  must  go  on  to  ask  when  it  made  its  way  to  Corinth. 
Most  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  take  it  almost  for  granted 
that  it  is  something  of  old  standing  in  the  community  there. 
It  is  said  that  Paul  treats  the  topic  as  one  that  will  be  quite 
familiar  to  the  Corinthian  Christians.  The  opposite  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  case.  He  deals  elaborately  with  it  as  though  it  were 
a  new  thing  about  which  the  Corinthians  needed  detailed  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance.  Moreover,  Paul  was  eighteen  months 
at  Corinth  and  saw  the  early  growth  of  the  Church.  He  laid 
down  the  lines  along  which  he  wished  it  to  develop.  If  the 
problem  of  glossolalia  had  arisen  during  that  time,  presumably  he 
would  have  dealt  with  it  there  and  then.  Indeed,  if  his  exposition 
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of  the  Gospel  had  Included  this  phenomenon  at  all,  doubtless 
he  would  have  given  some  kind  of  instruction  about  its  place  in 
the  scheme  of  Christian  values  and  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  it  in  comparison  with  other  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
fact  that  at  this  late  date  he  has  to  begin  an  explanation  is  evidence 
that  the  thing  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
And  the  fact  that  Paul  can  thank  God  that  he  has  done  more 
of  it  himself  than  the  entire  Corinthian  community,  strongly 
suggests  that  the  practice  has  not  yet  reached  any  very  imposing 
proportions  there,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Paul  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek  experiences 
of  this  sort. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  think  that  what  the  Apostle  is  dealing 
with  in  these  chapters  is  not  a  surfeit  of  glossolalia  at  Corinth, 
but  a  demand  which  was  being  made  on  the  Church  to  produce 
this  particular  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  I  suggest  that  the  demand 
came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Cephas  party,  and  was  part  of  the 
concerted  move  to  instil  Palestinian  piety  and  Palestinian  ortho¬ 
doxy  into  the  Corinthian  Church.  Paul's  converts  were  being 
told  that  here  was  something  most  important,  indeed  absolutely 
essential  to  the  Christian  life.  Paul  had  said  little  or  nothing 
about  it  when  he  was  with  them ;  what  had  he  to  say  now  ? 
That  is  the  question  that  is  faced  and  answered  in  these  three 
chapters,  and  at  the  end  Paul  has  made  it  clear  just  how  important 
he  considers  glossolalia  to  be,  and  just  how  many  things  take 
precedence  of  it  in  the  Christian  life. 

Chapter  xv  introduces  a  new  problem,  that  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  believers. 
Once  more  it  turns  out  that  the  question  is  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  Paul’s  status  as  an  Apostle. 

The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  is  vitally  important.  The 
Gospel  hangs  on  it.  Paul’s  own  status  as  an  Apostle  hangs  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  witness  to  the  resurrection,  the  last  witness 
and  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  unworthy  of  the  title  because  he 
had  been  a  persecutor  of  the  Church.  Yet,  having  received  the 
title,  he  claims  that  he  has  justified  its  bestowal  by  his  exertions 
as  a  missionary,  exertions  more  strenuous  and  more  prolonged 
than  those  of  the  other  Apostles. 
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There  were  some  in  Corinth  who  did  not  care  for  this  article 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  just  as  at  Athens  there  were  some  who 
at  once  dismissed  it  as  absurd,  while  others  preserved  an  open 
mind  (Acts  xvii.  32).  Now  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  is 
just  about  the  most  Jewish  thing  in  the  whole  Christian  Gospel. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  an  event  that  took  place  in  Palestine 
and  was  vouched  for  by  Jewish  witnesses.  The  belief  in  a 
resurrection  was  a  characteristically  Jewish  belief,  which  could 
be  traced  back  certainly  as  far  as  the  book  of  Daniel.  If  we  ask 
who  in  Corinth  would  be  likely  to  question  the  doctrine,  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  certainly  not  the  followers  of 
Cephas  or  Paul,  the  first  and  last  witnesses  to  the  appearances 
of  the  Risen  Lord.  We  are  left  with  the  Apollonians  or  those 
who  took  the  name  of  Christ  as  their  party  name.  In  any  case 
it  is  the  intelligentsia,  under  whatever  name.  For  them,  no 
doubt,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  sound  doctrine,  the 
reasonable  and  philosophical  creed,  while  the  idea  of  resurrection 
was  crude  and  barbarous.  Moreover,  the  belief  in  resurrection 
involved  a  cosmic  eschatology,  a  religious  philosophy  of  history, 
and  that,  too,  was  unacceptable  to  the  intelligentsia. 

It  is  again  noticeable  how  Paul  in  defending  the  doctrine  is 
at  pains  to  safeguard  his  own  independence.  To  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  he  is  an  independent  witness.  There  are  others  of  course 
of  older  standing  than  himself,  but  his  testimony  does  not 
derive  from  theirs,  though  theirs  may  serve  to  corroborate  his. 
The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  believers  he  will  defend  by 
arguments  of  his  own,  and  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  arguments, 
and  not  by  any  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  older  Apostles, 
he  will  convince  the  doubters  in  Corinth. 

Concerning  the  collection  for  the  Saints  I  have  little  to  say, 
and  almost  all  of  it  has  already  been  said  by  Karl  Holl.1  The 
main  point,  I  think,  is  that  in  Jerusalem  the  contributions  of 
the  Gentile  Churches  were  regarded  as  tribute  rather  than  charity. 
Paul,  at  the  outset  of  his  ‘  Foreign  Mission  ’  campaigns,  had 
agreed  to  raise  these  contributions,  and  he  cannot  go  back  on  his 
promise.  But  he  does  elsewhere  try  his  hardest  to  produce 
proof,  apart  from  the  Jerusalem  claim  to  primacy,  that  it  is  a 
1  Gesammelte  Aufsatzc ,  ii.  58-62. 
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good  thing  to  bring  gifts  to  the  original  nucleus  of  the  world-wide 
Church. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  sum  up  this  rather  rambling  discourse. 
The  probabilities  that  emerge,  and  I  do  not  rate  them  higher 
than  probabilities,  are  these  : — 

(1)  At  the  time  when  I  Cor.  was  written  Paul  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  agents  of  Palestinian  Jewish  Christianity  either 
under  the  direct  leadership  or  acting  in  the  name  of  Peter. 

(2)  This  struggle  had  two  aspects.  Outwardly  it  was  an 
attack  by  the  representatives  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy  on  a 
number  of  alleged  abuses  and  laxities  in  the  Corinthian  com¬ 
munity.  Beneath  this  surface  it  was  an  attack  on  Paul  himself, 
as  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  Corinth,  and  a  challenge  to 
his  status  and  authority  as  an  Apostle. 

(3)  This  latter  fact  explains  why,  wherever  Paul  finds  himself 
forced  to  endorse  the  criticisms  of  the  Cephas  party,  he  is  careful 
to  find  his  own  grounds  for  agreeing  with  them. 

(4)  The  operations  of  the  Cephas  party  look  very  like  an 
attempt  to  establish  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  authority  superior 
to  Paul’s,  thus  going  behind  the  agreement  reached  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  campaign  and  described  in  Gal.  ii.  What  were  the 
precise  relations  between  Cephas  and  his  followers  at  Corinth, 
and  James  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  remains  an  unsolved  but 
fascinating  problem. 

(5)  We  may  hazard  a  guess  about  the  nature  of  the  4  Christ 
party  \  It  seems  to  stand  at  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  Cephas 
party.  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  they  were 
a  group  for  whom  Christ  meant  something  like  *  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality  ’,  where  ‘  God  ’  means  a  refined  philosophical 
monotheism ;  4  freedom  ’  means  emancipation  from  the  puri¬ 
tanical  rigours  of  Palestinian  barbarian  authorities  into  the  wider 
air  of  self-realisation  ;  and  immortality  means  the  sound  Greek 
doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  crude  Jewish  notion  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  For  Paul  this  kind  of  thing  was  a  deadly  peril,  more  deadly 
than  the  threat  to  his  own  status  involved  in  the  attacks  of  the 
Cephas  party.  He  is  forced  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  and  his  most 
serious  difficulties — and  our  most  difficult  problems  of  exegesis — 
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arise  from  that  fact.  His  solution  of  the  difficulties  may  rank  as 
one  of  the  major  triumphs  of  his  career. 

Detached  Note  on  the  Jewish  use  of  Olpfi  ,  K1DK ,  and  TOTIOZ 
as  designations  for  places  of  worship. 

The  following  references  and  materials  may  be  of  interest : — 

Sukenik,  Ancient  Synagogues  in  Palestine  and  Greece, 
p.  71,  n.  2. 

‘  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  [the  Synagogue] 
inscriptions  almost  invariably  designate  the  synagogues  by 
the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Greek  words  for  “  place  ”  {ronos, 

xnnx,  mp»).’ 

Examples  :  (References  are  given  to  S.  Klein’s  Jiidisch - 
Paldstinisches  Corpus  Imcriptionum  and  to  J.  B.  Frey’s  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Iudaicarum). 

Kafr  Bir’im  (Klein,  p.  8),  *7331  HTH  01pH3  01*?®  TP 

maipa . 

‘Alma  (Klein,  p.  6),  HTH  DlpfiH  TP 

*7*nBp  ms  maipa  *?3 . 

‘Ain  Duk  (Klein,  p.  3),  11.  6  f„  mnX  ]TH3  Snt'T] 

.  nn  nrilp] 

‘Ain  Duk  (Na'aran),  another  inscr.,  I.  3.  mnK  []“T]ri3 . 
Stobi  (Sukenik,  pp.  79  f.,  Frey,  i.  694),  tovs  pev  oikovs 

ra>  ay lco  tottco  ktX. 

El  yammeh  (Sukenik,  The  Ancient  Synagogue  of  El - 
Ifammeh  p.  65),  tcai  r<p  ayiw  \to7Tco  .  .  . 

El  Hammeh  (Sukenik,  op.  cit.  p.  69),  .  .  .  cm]  rod 

aylou  to 770 u  av€ve[a)crcv  to  KTicr]/tia  rfjs  kwvx^JS  ktX. 

See  also  S.  Krauss,  Synagogale  Altertiimer,  on  the 
names  of  the  synagogues.  The  following  examples  are 
noteworthy : — 

Midrash  Tehillim ,  iv.  3,  p.  42,  Buber,  Dlptt . 

Philo,  Quod  omn.  proh .,  c.  12,  «$■  iepovs  .  .  .  tottovs  ol 

KaXovvrai  ovvaycoyat. 

In  Flacc.,  c.  7  (§  49). 
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"Ayios  rotros  is  used  of  a  synagogue  between  Gaza  and  Jaffa 
(Clermont-Ganneau,  Rec.  d’Arch.  Or.,  iv.  139,  No.  8),  and  of  a 
synagogue  in  Antioch  (Chrysostom,  adu.  Iud.,  i.  5). 

Further,  Moulton-Milligan,  Vocabulary,  s.v. ;  Juster,  Les 
Juifs  dans  l Empire  Romain,  I,  456-472  ;  L.  Robert,  Etudes 
Anatoliennes,  p.  65. 

We  may  ask  whether  there  are  other  traces  of  the  possible 
use  of  this  idiom  in  the  New  Testament.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  Mk.  vi.  1 1  is  a  case.  The  two  accounts  of  the 
'  sacrament  of  rejection  *  in  Mk.  and  Q  are  not  perfectly  clear 
about  details,  but  there  are  indications  which  suggest  that  the 
ceremony  is  to  take  place  inside  the  town.  This  is  clearest  in 
Lk.  x.  10  (Q) ;  and  Mk.  vi.  11,  taken  by  itself,  is  consistent  with 
that.  The  interpretation  will  then  be  that  the  disciples  are  to 
proclaim  their  message  in  the  synagogue.  If  they  are  rejected, 
they  come  out  of  the  synagogue  (totto?)  into  some  open  space  in 
the  town  and  there  perform  the  ceremony. 

Lk.  xi.  1  is  a  possibility  ;  though  I  do  not  know  of  any 
evidence  that  the  synagogue  was  particularly  used  as  a  place  for 
private  devotions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  toitos  has  been  extended  to 
cover  Christian  places  of  worship  in  I  Cor.  i.  2  ;  II  Cor.  ii.  14  ; 
I  Thess.  i.  8;  I  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  example  given  by  Robert, 
mentioned  above,  is  presumably  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian. 
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IN  this  lecture  I  propose  to  carry  a  stage  further  the  plan 
begun  in  the  last,  and  to  ask  what  light  we  can  obtain  on  the 
relations  between  St. Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  community  from 
a  study  of  II  Corinthians.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  I 
shall  assume  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  chapters  x.-xiii. 
of  II  Cor.  are  a  part  of  the  ‘  severe  letter.’ 1  That  is  to  say, 
using  the  notation  suggested  in  the  last  lecture,  I  Cor.  is  Cor.  B 
(the  so-called  ‘  previous  letter  ’  being  Cor.  A),  II  Cor.  x.-xiii. 
is  part  of  Cor.  C,  and  II  Cor.  i.-ix  is  Cor.  D  (or  the  greater  part 
of  it).  We  may  dispense  ourselves  from  the  necessity  of  going 
over  the  detailed  arguments  for  this  partition  of  II  Cor.,  since 
they  have  been  stated  solidly,  brilliantly,  and,  to  my  mind, 
convincingly  by  J.  H.  Kennedy.2 

Accordingly  the  starting-point  for  our  present  purpose  will 
be  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  our  study 
of  I  Cor.  The  main  points  are  two.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
letter  we  have  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  of  a  section  whose  rallying-cry  is  the  name  Cephas  ; 
that  is,  they  claim  Peter  as  their  leader.  In  the  second  half, 
in  the  discussion  of  particular  problems,  it  seems  a  fair  inference 
that  the  Corinthian  community  was  exposed  to  criticism  from 
the  Jewish-Christian  side,  and  that  some  at  least  of  this  criticism. 


1  It  is  clear  from  II  Cor.  ii.  9  ff.  that  the  severe  letter  contained  a  demand 
for  disciplinary  action  against  a  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  No  such 
demand  appears  in  II  Cor.  x.-xiii.  Therefore  if  these  chapters  are  part  of  the 
severe  letter,  they  can  be  only  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  it. 

2  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  1900. 
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though  certainly  not  all,  was  justified.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Cephas  party  were  the  main  channel,  if  not 
the  source,  of  the  Jewish-Christian  criticisms.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  in  I  Cor.  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  at  Corinth.  Indeed  at  the  end  of  I  Cor. 
Paul  has  no  idea  of  visiting  them  in  the  immediate  future  :  and 
the  visit  planned  and  mentioned  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  is  part  of  a  routine 
trip  through  Macedonia  and  Achaea,  which  is  not  to  begin 
until  full  use  has  been  made  of  existing  opportunities  for  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  province  of  Asia.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
opportunities  will  keep  the  Apostle  occupied  until  Pentecost, 
that  is,  until  early  summer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
making  these  plans  he  was  looking  at  least  six  months  ahead 
and  that  I  Cor.  was  probably  written  in  the  autumn,  or  at  latest 
the  early  winter,  of  the  previous  year.  I  think,  too,  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  Titus  was  the  bearer  of  I  Cor. 
and  that  he  was  to  supervise  the  arrangements  for  the  relief 
fund  for  the  Jerusalem  Church.  On  this  view  a  period  of 
almost  a  year  elapsed  between  the  dispatch  of  Cor.  B  and  Cor.  D. 
I  will  devote  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  the  investigation  of 
what  happened  during  this  period,  beginning  with  an  examination 
of  Paul’s  travel  plans. 

The  first  plan  made  by  Paul  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  The  provisions  it  makes  are  these :  Paul 
will  remain  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (early  summer)  ;  then  he 
will  visit  the  Macedonian  Churches  and  come  on  to  Corinth, 
where  he  will  perhaps  stay  the  winter ;  afterwards  he  may  go 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  Relief  Fund.  We  may  notice  that  the 
plan  is  definite  only  in  the  earlier  parts :  the  later  stages  are 
vague  and  provisional.  However,  the  whole  project  was  con¬ 
siderably  modified  by  a  second  plan  of  which  we  learn  in  II  Cor. 
i.  15  ff.  (Cor.  D).  There  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he 
had  intended  to  make  Corinth  his  first  port  of  call  after  leaving 
Ephesus  ;  thence  proceed  to  Macedonia  and,  after  visiting 
the  Churches  there,  return  to  Corinth  for  a  longer  stay.  After 
that  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  this  second  plan  is  later  than  that  described  in 
I  Cor.  xvi.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  in  I  Cor.  is  only  a 
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possibility,  is  here  definitely  decided  upon.  As  in  the  first  plan 
we  have  the  intention  to  visit  Macedonia ;  only  now  it  is  post¬ 
poned  slightly  in  order  to  allow  a  preliminary  visit  to  Corinth. 
Both  plans  assume  that  the  work  at  Ephesus  is,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,  completed  ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
return  to  Ephesus. 

Two  questions  at  once  spring  to  the  mind  when  we  consider 
this  change  of  plan.  Why  must  a  visit  be  paid  to  Corinth  before 
the  Macedonian  tour  begins?  And  why  must  Paul  go  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  round  of  visits  ?  Any  answer  must  be  con¬ 
jectural  ;  but  it  seems  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  affairs  in 
Corinth  were  causing  the  Apostle  some  anxiety,  that  he  hoped 
by  a  personal  visit  to  reinforce  the  appeal  made  in  Cor.  B,  that 
the  main  trouble  arose  from  the  activities  of  the  Cephas  party, 
and  that  he  hoped  by  the  early  visit  to  Corinth  to  check  it  there 
and,  by  the  later  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  in¬ 
trusions  into  his  sphere  of  work.  There  are  no  indications 
that,  when  Paul  made  this  second  plan,  any  sort  of  crisis  had 
developed  at  Corinth.  Rather,  the  situation  may  well  have 
appeared  to  be  one  that  could  be  dealt  with  by  tactful  friendly 
discussion  on  a  personal  visit.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  this 
plan,  which  superseded  that  in  I  Cor.  xvi.,  was  seriously  intended 
by  Paul.  Was  it  ever  carried  out  ? 

The  usual  answer  to  this  question  is  no.  It  is  assumed 
that,  before  it  could  be  put  into  operation,  Paul  received  news 
from  Corinth  which  so  disturbed  him  that  he  undertook  an 
immediate  visit  to  the  Church  there.  This  visit  was  unsuccessful 
and  painful  to  the  Apostle,  who  returned  humiliated  to  Ephesus. 
He  then  wrote  the  ‘  severe  letter  *  (Cor.  C)  and  sent  it  by  Titus 
to  Corinth.  After  this  he  wound  up  his  missionary  work  in 
Ephesus  and  set  out  for  the  Troad,  where  he  could  not  settle 
to  anything  because  of  his  anxiety  about  Corinth  and  the  absence 
of  news.  He,  therefore,  went  on  into  Macedonia  and  there, 
to  his  infinite  relief,  met  Titus  bringing  news  of  a  complete 
submission  by  the  Corinthian  Church. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  good  deal  of  this  recon¬ 
struction  is  pure  conjecture,  without  a  shred  of  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  There  is  not  a  word  in  our  documents  about  disturbing 
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news  coming  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  and  causing  Paul  to  under¬ 
take  a  special  visit  to  Corinth.  There  is  not  a  word  about  a 
return  to  Ephesus  after  the  painful  visit,  not  a  word  about 
winding  up  the  Ephesian  missionary  campaign  after  the  painful 
visit.  I  think  it  possible  that  we  can  get  along  without  all  these 
conjectures  on  the  assumption  that  Paul  began  to  carry  out  his 
revised  plan  as  arranged. 

Now  this  plan  provided  for  a  visit  to  Corinth  at  the  outset. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  visit  in  fact  took  place.  It  follows 
at  once  that  this,  the  first  stage  of  the  revised  plan,  is  the  painful 
visit  referred  to  later  by  Paul.  What  exactly  happened  on  this 
occasion  we  do  not  know  and  have  no  means  of  discovering. 
It  seems  clear,  though,  that  the  troubles  in  the  Corinthian  com¬ 
munity  were  not  of  a  sort  to  yield  to  tactful  persuasions  during 
a  friendly  visit.  The  Apostle  left  Corinth  thwarted  and  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  those  from  whom 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  kindness  and  loyalty.  It  further 
appears  from  II  Cor.  ii.  5-8  that  a  specific  wrong  was  done  by 
some  member  of  the  Corinthian  community,  but  whether  at 
this  time  or  later,  and  whether  to  Paul  himself  or  to  one  of  his 
helpers,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 

Paul  left  Corinth.  In  II  Cor.  i.  23  and  ii.  1  he  tells  them 
that  he  decided  not  to  come  back  and  gives  his  reasons  for  the 
decision.  It  was  partly  for  their  sakes  and  partly  for  his  own. 
If  he  came  again  he  would  be  compelled  to  deal  drastically 
with  his  opponents  and  that  would  inflict  suffering  on  the 
community  which  he  wished  to  avoid.  It  would  also  cause 
additional  suffering  to  himself,  and  he  had  already  endured  a 
good  deal  at  their  hands.  So  instead  of  a  visit  they  received 
a  letter  (Cor.  C  or  the  ‘  severe  letter  *),  of  which  a  part  is, 
I  think,  preserved  in  II  Cor.  x.-xiii. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  ask  where  Paul  went  after  the  painful 
visit.  If  we  suppose  that  he  was  carrying  out  his  revised  plan, 
the  answer  is  that  he  went  on  to  Macedonia.  The  visit  to 
Corinth  that  was  cancelled  would  then  be  the  return  visit  which 
had  been  intended  to  follow  the  Macedonian  tour.1  To  go 

1  There  are  some  small  indications  in  the  text  which  seem  to  support  this 
View.  [Footnote  continued  on  page  5. 
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on  to  Macedonia  would  be  the  obvious  and  sensible  thing  to 
do.  For  if  things  were  so  bad  in  Corinth,  it  was  most  advisable 
to  take  steps  at  once  to  prevent  a  similar  state  of  affairs  from 
developing  in  the  Macedonian  Churches.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a  return  to  Ephesus. 

I  therefore  conjecture  that  after  the  painful  visit  Paul  went 
on  to  Macedonia  as  he  had  planned  to  do.  If  Titus  had  been 
in  Corinth  since  the  despatch  of  Cor.  B,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  accompanied  Paul.  Some  time  after  this  departure 
Cor.  C  was  written,  probably  from  Macedonia  and  at  the  time 
when  Paul  should  have  begun  the  return  journey  to  Corinth. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  letter  comes  from  two  sources  :  (a)  what 
Paul  tells  us  about  it  in  Cor.  D  ;  (b)  the  fragment  of  it  preserved 
in  II  Cor.  x.-xiii. 

(a)  He  wrote  in  great  trouble  and  anguish  of  heart  and 
with  many  tears  (II  Cor.  ii.  4).  His  object  was  twofold  :  to 

(i)  In  II  Cor.  i.  23  Paul  says  <j>eiB6p,evos  vpuZv  ovtciri  tfXOov  els  Koptvdov. 
The  use  of  ovkgti  here  is  more  natural  if  the  reference  is  to  the  return  visit 
planned  to  follow  the  Macedonian  trip.  If  Paul  sitting  in  Ephesus  had  abandoned 
the  entire  plan  and  decided  to  go  to  Macedonia  instead,  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  simple  owe.  (The  textual  evidence  strongly  supports  ovkctl. 
ovk4ti  P4G  XABCD,  non  ultra  Vg.,  nondum  r  Ambst.  Aug.,  ovk  FG  deg  Ambr . 
Pel .  pesh .  cop.) 

(ii)  In  II  Cor.  ii.  1  Paul  says  tKpiva  Se  ipLavru)  tovto,  to  ft rj  7toXlv  iv 
XvirQ  it pos  vp,as  iXdetv,  Here  again  the  use  of  iraXtv  seems  more  natural  if 
it  was  a  return  trip  that  was  abandoned. 

(iii)  In  II  Cor.  ii.  3  f.  Paul  explains  that  he  wrote  the  severe  letter  in  order  to 
avoid  another  painful  visit :  tva  firj  iXdwv  Xvirqv  liirl  Xv7 rqv\  o^a).  Here  there 
is  a  textual  point  which  deserves  discussion.  The  bracketed  words  cm  Xvirqv 
are  given  by  DFG  minn.  it.  vg  Pelagius  syd161,  and  are  commonly  dismissed  as  an 
assimilation  to  Phil.  ii.  27.  As  a  matter  of  pure  probability  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  some  scribal  eye  jumped  to  the  second  Xvirqv  than  that  a  scribal  memory 
jumped  to  Phil.  ii.  27.  Further  the  fact  that  Paul  uses  the  phrase  in  Phil,  does 
not  debar  him  from  using  it  again  in  suitable  circumstances  ;  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  circumstances  are  eminently  suitable.  Paul  had  already  had  one 
experience  of  Xvirq  during  the  painful  visit,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  add 
another  on  top  of  it  by  paying  another  visit.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  one  declared  purpose  of  the  additional  visit  was  Iva  Bevrepav  xapiv  (xapav 
XCBLP  etc.)  axqre .  Paul  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  a  Bevrepa 
Xvirq .  (The  bearing  of  the  passages  on  one  another  may  perhaps  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  xaP^v  in  i.  15.)  It  may  be  claimed  that  ii.  3  reads  most 
naturally  if  Paul  is  explaining  why  he  did  not  come  back  to  Corinth  from 
Macedonia. 
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demonstrate  his  own  love  to  them  and  to  test  their  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  him  (II  Cor.  ii.  4,  9).  It  appears  from  II  Cor. 
ii.  5-11  that  the  letter  tested  the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians 
by  making  a  specific  demand  for  disciplinary  action  against 
a  particular  person  who  had  caused  pain  by  some  wrongful  act. 
In  II  Cor.  vii.  12  we  are  told  that  this  issue  was  raised  in  this 
ultimatum-like  way  not  as  a  personal  matter  affecting  the  wrong¬ 
doer  or  the  injured  party  (no  names  are  mentioned)  but  as  a  sort 
of  test  case  concerned  with  the  whole  relation  of  the  community 
to  its  founder. 

( b )  When  we  turn  to  II  Cor.  x.-xiii.,  we  find  that  in  general 
it  tallies  with  this  description.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  these 
chapters  is  taken  up  with  the  assertion  of  Paul’s  apostolic  status 
and  authority,  including  judicial  powers  (x.  1-9).  He  insists 
that  he  is  no  whit  inferior  to  what  he  calls  the  ‘  super- Apostles  ’ 
(xi.  5  ;  xii.  11);  and  it  is  clear  from  xi.  22-31  that  these  super- 
Apostles  came  from  Palestine.  He  insists  that  in  birth,  standing, 
and  achievements  he  is  the  equal  of  anyone  from  that  quarter. 
In  the  matter  of  special  religious  experiences  also  he  can  stand 
comparison  with  any  (xii.  1-10).  He  has  in  fact  all  the  marks 
of  an  Apostle  (xii.  12  f.).  So  far  as  the  Church  at  Corinth  is 
concerned,  they  owe  everything  to  him ;  and  he  has  taken 
nothing  from  them.  He  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  gratis 
(xi.  7-12),  and  he  has  not  had  and  does  not  want  any  gain  from 
them  (xii.  14-18).  The  challenge  to  this  authority  claimed  by 
Paul  comes  from  persons  at  Corinth  who  make  personal  attacks 
on  him  saying  that  he  is  a  strong  man  on  paper,  but  only  on 
paper  (x.  10  f.),  that  he  runs  away  from  danger  (xi.  32  f.).  These 
persons  are  trying  to  introduce  their  own  version  of  Christianity 
into  Corinth  (xi.  4),  and  themselves  as  the  spiritual  lords  and 
masters  of  the  community  (xi.  13,  20) — and  not  without  success. 
The  time  has  come  when  he  ought  to  be  returning  to  Corinth 
for  his  third  visit ;  but  he  is  not  coming  to  them  as  they  are, 
for  if  he  did,  there  could  be  only  one  result  and  that  disastrous 
(xii.  19-21  ;  xiii.  1-10).  Let  them  amend  their  ways  while 
there  is  still  time. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  four 
chapters  are  of  this  character  because  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
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one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  part  of  Cor.  C. 
These  emphatic,  even  violent,  assertions  of  his  apostolic  status 
and  authority  would  be  pointless,  and  indeed  positively  harmful, 
addressed  to  a  Church  which  had  already  recognised  fully  the 
claims  of  the  Apostle.  I  think  it  necessary  too  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  most  serious  threat  to  Paul’s  position  at  this 
time  came  not  from  within  the  community  but  from  without, 
and  in  particular  from  Palestine.  In  I  Cor.  a  name  is  men¬ 
tioned,  a  Palestinian  name,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Twelve, 
the  name  of  Cephas.  In  Galatians,  which  I  regard  as  belonging 
to  this  period,  Paul  speaks  of  trouble  that  had  broken  out  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  Antioch,  and  curiously  enough  the  tension 
is  again  between  Paul  and  Cephas,  with  James  in  the  background 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Galatian  and  Corinthian  epistles  are  all  of 
a  piece :  they  all  reflect  the  same  situation  of  conflict  between 
Paul  and  the  Palestinian  Church,  caused,  I  think,  by  the 
attempts  of  the  Jerusalem  authorities,  in  defiance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  9),  to  extend  their  power  and 
influence  into  the  churches  of  his  foundation.  I  think  we  may 
find  some  confirmation  of  this  view  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  results  achieved  by  the  severe  letter. 

Titus  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  this  letter.  Paul  meantime 
set  out  on  a  missionary  expedition  in  the  Troad.1  We  are 
not  told  what  arrangements  were  made  with  Titus.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  could  not  be  other  than  provisional. 
It  could  not  be  known  beforehand  what  would  happen  when 
he  reached  Corinth.  He  might  be  sent  to  the  right  about 
immediately  and  come  straight  back  to  Paul.  He  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  engaged  in  protracted  negotiations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  which  might  end  favourably  or  unfavourably  for  Paul. 
Nor  could  Paul  say  beforehand  how  things  would  go  in  the 
Troad.  In  the  circumstances  we  can  only  conjecture  that  some 
very  flexible  plan  was  made.  Titus  was  to  return  to  Macedonia 
from  his  mission  to  Corinth.  If  Paul  was  still  in  the  Troad, 
he  would  continue  and  join  the  Apostle  there.  On  the  other 

1  The  use  of  the  article  (els  tt^v  TpcodSa)  would  seem  to  favour  the  view 
that  the  scene  of  the  campaign  was  the  whole  area  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  rather  than  just  the  port  of  Alexandria  Troas. 
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hand,  if  circumstances  caused  Paul  to  leave  the  Troad  earlier, 
he  would  return  to  Macedonia  and  await  Titus  there.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  may  well  have  been  arranged.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  event  Titus  made  a  fairly  long  stay  at  Corinth. 
Paul  worked  on  in  the  Troad  fighting  against  his  own  anxieties 
about  the  mission  of  Titus.  The  time  came  when  he  might 
expect  to  see  Titus  if  the  mission  had  been  an  immediate  success  ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Titus.  In  these  circumstances  con¬ 
centration  on  missionary  work  became  impossible.  Sick  with 
worry,  Paul  broke  off  the  work  and  hurried  back  to  Macedonia.1 
Here  to  his  great  relief  he  met  Titus  and  received  the  news  that 
the  Corinthian  Church  had  come  to  its  senses. 

It  is  important  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  nature  of  the 
submission  made  by  the  Corinthians  ;  and  here,  fortunately, 
we  can  extract  a  good  deal  of  information  from  Cor.  D  (II  Cor. 
i.-ix.)  which  Paul  sent  off  to  Corinth  on  hearing  the  good  news. 
First  it  appears  that  Paul’s  demand  for  disciplinary  action  against 
a  certain  individual  had  been  complied  with  and  that  what 
Paul  regarded  as  adequate  punishment  had  been  meted  out 
to  him  by  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  members.2  This 
overt  act  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  complete  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  community  towards  Paul.  This  inward 
change  is  mentioned  in  chapter  vii.,  and  it  is  very  significant 
that  Paul  speaks  of  it  twice,  in  v.  7  and  again  at  greater  length 
in  v.  1 1.  I  translate  the  whole  passage  (vii.  5-11): 

For  even  when  we  came  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had 
no  repose,  but  we  were  troubled  at  every  point :  fightings 
without,  fears  within.  But  he  who  4  comforts  those  who 
are  brought  low  * — God — comforted  us  by  the  arrival  of 

1 1  think  it  possible — not  more — that  the  strain  of  this  period  caused  a  serious 
illness,  and  that  this  is  the  *  OAtt/jeois  rffitov  rrjs  yevofievrjs  eV  rr)  ’Acrlq.  *  de¬ 
scribed  in  II  Cor.  i.  8  ff.  For  the  view  that  in  these  verses  Paul  is  describing 
a  severe  attack  of  some  chronic  malady,  perhaps  a  fever,  see  Alio,  Seconde 
Epitre  aux  Corinthiens  (1937),  pp.  15-19. 

2  I  agree  with  those  scholars  who  think  that  the  minority  were  probably 
strong  adherents  of  Paul,  who  regarded  the  punishment  as  insufficient  and  were 
demanding  a  severer  penalty.  Paul  himself  did  not  share  their  view ;  but, 
once  the  rights  of  the  matter  had  been  vindicated,  was  all  for  clemency  towards 
the  offender  (II  Cor.  ii.  5-11). 
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Titus  ;  and  not  only  by  his  arrival,  but  also  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  had  received  with  regard  to  you,  reporting 
to  us  your  longing,  your  grief,  your  taking  of  my  side,  so 
that  I  was  still  more  pleased.  For  if  I  grieved  you  by  the 
letter,  I  do  not  regret  it.  If  I  was  inclined  to  regret  it 
on  seeing  1  that  that  letter,  even  if  only  momentarily,  grieved 
you,  I  now  rejoice,  not  because  you  were  put  to  grief  but 
because  you  were  put  to  a  grief  that  led  to  repentance ; 
for  you  were  grieved  in  godly  fashion,  so  that  you  might 
not  at  all  be  penalised  by  us.  For  sorrow  of  the  godly  sort 
produces  repentance  which  has  no  regrets  since  it  issues 
in  salvation ;  while  worldly  sorrow  produces  death.  For 
see  this  very  thing,  this  being  grieved  in  godly  fashion, 
what  earnestness  it  produced  in  you,  what  desire  to  clear 
yourselves,  what  indignation,  what  fear,  what  longing, 
what  loyalty,  what  retribution  !  At  every  point  you  have 
shown  yourselves  to  be  blameless  in  the  matter. 

I  think  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  terms  in  which  Paul  describes  the  Corinthian  change 
of  mind  in  v .  7  and  v.  1 1 .  In  v.  7  he  speaks  of  three  things  : 
their  their  urgent  desire  and  longing  to  have  Paul 

back  among  them  and  in  his  rightful  place ;  their  oSvpfxos, 
their  open  and  obvious  grief  at  what  had  happened ;  their 
ZfiXos  vnep  ifiov ,  their  enthusiastic  partisanship  for  Paul.  In 
V.  1 1  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  change  in  the  Corinthian 
community.  The  grief  aroused  by  the  letter  made  them  (a) 
take  the  matter  seriously  to  heart  (cr^ot/S^),  (b)  seek  some  way 
of  clearing  themselves  ( aTroXoyiav )  ;  (c)  it  made  them  indignant 
at  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  put  in  the  wrong  with  Paul 
(ayavaKTr}<jt,v)y  and  (d)  not  without  reason  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  At  the  same  time  it  (e)  renewed  their 

desire  to  have  Paul  back  in  full  amity  (emTro^o-tv),  and  (/)  put 

1  Reading  fJLerepzXopiTjv  f5X €7twv  for  perepLeXoprjv  *.  /JAemo  yap  ktX,  The 
omission  of  yap  is  supported  by  P46  BD*  d  vg  Ambst ;  the  reading  fiXenaiv 
by  P46  and  vg.  Hort  conjectured  jSAeVcuv  on  the  strength  of  vg  alone,  as  did 
Lachmann  before  him.  Now  vg  has  the  support  of  P46.  Doubtless  fiXcirco 
arose  from  BA£Jl(k).  Then  yap  was  inserted  to  ease  the  awkward  construc¬ 
tion.  For_6)  in  participial  termination  at  the  end  of  a  line  see  P46  at  I  Cor. 

ix.  17 ,6K0)  .  .  .  AK(A;  II  Cor.  v.  19,  KATAAAACClh. 
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them  on  his  side  with  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  hitherto  lacking 
(£?Aor).  Finally  ($),  this  loyalty  to  the  Apostle  made  them  take 
practical  steps  to  right  the  wrong  done,  by  disciplinary  action 
against  the  wrong-doer.  In  this  way  they  cleared  themselves 
of  any  further  complicity  in  the  matter. 

If  we  give  full  value  to  these  terms  it  is  fairly  evident  that 
there  had  been  a  definite  anti-Paul  campaign  in  Corinth,  and 
that  many  members  of  the  Church  there  had  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  seduced  from  their  loyalty  to  Paul  by  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  originators  of  the  attack  came  from  Jerusalem, 
and  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  claimed  the  authority  of  Peter. 

I  think  that  they  probably  found  tools  as  well  as  dupes  in  the 
Corinthian  community,  and  that  the  wrong-doer  whose  punish¬ 
ment  Paul  demanded  in  the  severe  letter  was  perhaps  a  sort 
of  Corinthian  quisling,  who  had  hastened  to  identify  himself 
with  the  spiritual  new  order  that  was  to  be  established  among 
the  Gentile  Christians. 

All  that  had  now  been  swept  away  and  proper  relations 
between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  Church  were  established 
more  firmly  than  ever. 

On  Paul  s  side,  too,  there  is  a  notable  change  which  we 
should  not  overlook.  When  the  question  of  parties  and  loyalties 
first  raised  its  head  he  dealt  with  it  by  way  of  eloquent  appeal 
against  taking  sides.  ‘  For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul, 
or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ’s, 
and  Christ  is  God  s.  All  the  missionaries  are  at  the  service 
of  the  community.  The  Church  was  not  made  for  the  Apostles, 
but  the  Apostles  for  the  Church.  Paul  is  ready  to  efface  him¬ 
self,  as  no  doubt  the  others  are  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
which  belongs  to  Christ,  who  belongs  to  God.  So  Paul.  His 
appeal,  we  may  suppose,  had  the  effect  that  gestures  of  appease¬ 
ment  so  often  have — of  cooling  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  sup¬ 
porters  and  encouraging  his  opponents.  The  result  was  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  in  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  opposition  for  lack  of  support  in  the  community  ; 
so  we  get  the  frustrations  and  humiliations  of  the  painful  visit. 
As  a  result  appeasement  was  dropped  and  the  severe  letter 
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was  written.  It  did  its  work  and  now  Paul  can  rejoice,  and 
does  rejoice  aloud,  in  the  fact  that  he  has  so  many  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  Corinth. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  change  of  heart  at  Corinth  appears 
in  another  and  subsidiary  way  (vii.  13-16).  Paul  is  intensely 
pleased  at  the  impression  made  on  Titus  by  his  reception  in 
Corinth :  how  they  received  him  with  fear  and  trembling  and 
complete  submission.  It  appears  that  the  new  attitude  to  the 
Apostle  was  extended  to  his  lieutenants  also.  Paul  says  that 
he  had  led  Titus  to  think  that  the  Corinthians  would  turn  out 
to  be  better  than  they  seemed  when  the  severe  letter  was  being 
written,  and  the  expectation  had  not  been  disappointed.  We  may 
perhaps  infer  that  Titus  himself  had  had  an  unfortunate  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Corinthians,  which  the  words  of  Paul  and  later 
the  acts  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  had  been  able  to  correct. 

The  result  of  Paul’s  severe  letter  and  Titus’  visit  is  thus  a 
personal  triumph  for  the  Apostle,  who  overcame  at  a  blow  all 
the  opposition  that  had  been  organised  at  Corinth  and  reasserted 
his  position  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Corinthians— and  the  Gentiles 
generally.  Out  of  all  this  strain  and  tension,  fear  and  anxiety, 
followed  by  sudden  relief  and  reassurance,  joy  and  gladness, 
comes  the  last  letter  in  the  series.  In  it,  as  A.  D.  Nock  well 
says,  ‘  Paul  sets  forth  his  deepest  reflection  on  the  Christian 
ministry  in  its  relation  to  those  who  hear  its  message  and  to 
those  whose  minds  are  closed,  in  relation  again  to  the  ministry 
of  the  law.  Suffering  is  of  the  essence  of  this  vocation.’ 1  We 
may  add  that  these  reflections  are  not  mere  theorising  about  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ministry,  but  all  brought  to  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  recent  and  searching  practical  experience.  And  this 
is  borne  out  most  strikingly  by  the  very  structure  of  the  letter, 
where  the  profound  exposition  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
is  set  in  the  framework  of  a  detailed  explanation  of  Paul  s  former 
plans  and  why  they  were  altered  and  of  his  future  plans  and  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  raising  of  the  relief  fund  for  the  Jerusalem 
Church.? 

1  St.  Paul  p.  202. 

2  It  is  really  very  remarkable  how  this  long  excursus  suddenly  begins  at 
ii.  14,  when  Paul  is  describing  how  he  broke  off  his  missionary  campaign  in  the 

[Footnote  continued  on  page  12. 
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The  subject  of  the  Jerusalem  relief  fund  is  dealt  with  in 
Cor.  D,  viii.-ix.,  chapters  which  are  not  free  from  difficulties 
and  obscurities.  Indeed  they  seem  to  reflect  a  certain  em¬ 
barrassment  on  the  part  of  the  writer  himself.  He  was  never 
quite  at  his  ease  when  he  was  dealing  with  the  financial  side  of 
the  work,  a  characteristic  which  is  probably  to  be  put  down  to 
his  proud  and  sensitive  nature.  He  hated  asking  for  money, 
even  for  other  people ;  and  the  letter  to  the  Philippians  shows 
how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  accept  gifts,  even  spontaneous  and 
unrequested  gifts,  in  an  easy  and  gracious  manner.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  deal  at  all  adequately  with  the  various  points  that 
arise  in  these  two  chapters,  and  I  must  be  content  to  state  sum¬ 
marily  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  conclusions! 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Titus  had  been  the  bearer  of 
Cor.  B  (I  Cor.)  and  had  begun  the  organisation  of  the  collection 
at  Corinth  on  the  lines  suggested  in  that  letter.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  troubles  that  broke  out  in  Corinth  the 
finances  of  this  fund  had  a  place,  and  even  that  insinuations 
were  made  reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  Paul  and  Titus.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  may  well  lie  behind  the  indignant  protests 
of  II  Cor.  xii.  14-18  (Cor.  C).  Now  that  relations  between 
Paul  and  Corinth  are  once  more  as  they  should  be,  Titus  is  sent 
again  as  the  bearer  of  Cor.  D  to  resume  the  work  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  (II  Cor.  viii.  6).  Paul  hopes  that  by  the  time  he  himself 
arrives  in  Corinth  the  fund  will  amount  to  something  worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  generous  contribution  already  made  by  the 
Churches  of  Macedonia.  And  that  is  as  far  as  the  letters  take 
us  in  the  reconstruction  of  events  at  the  close  of  the  Ephesian 
period. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  reconstruction  here  proposed 
tallies  with  the  narrative  of  Acts.  The  Ephesian  ministry 
occupies  chapter  xix.  of  Acts,  of  which  the  first  twenty  verses 
cover  a  period  of  about  two  years  and  a  quarter.  There  we 

Jroad  and  returned  to  Macedonia.  The  excursus  continues  to  vii.  4.  and  Paul 
resumes  at  vii.  5  the  narrative  which  had  been  broken  off  at  ii.  13.  With  almost 
any  author  but  Paul  we  should  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  text  was  in  order. 

(I  should  perhaps  add,  at  this  point,  that  the  passage  vi.  14-vii.  1  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  place  where  it  is.  It  is  possible,  as  some  scholars  have 
thought,  that  it  is  a  surviving  fragment  of  the  *  previous  letter,*  Cor.  A.) 
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are  told  (vv.  21  f.)  that  Paul  made  travel  plans  according  to  which, 
after  a  tour  through  Macedonia  and  Achaea,  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem.  Thereafter  he  was  determined  to  see  Rome.  He 
accordingly  sent  two  of  his  lieutenants,  Timothy  and  Erastus, 
to  Macedonia,  while  he  himself  stayed  some  time  longer  in 
Asia.1  After  this  comes  the  account  of  the  Ephesian  riot 
(Ac.  xix.  23-41).  This  story  is  introduced  by  the  phrase 
iyivero  Se  Kara  top  Kaipov  €K€lvov9  a  time  reference  which  is 
probably  not  so  precise  as  it  looks.  It  is  significant  that  the 
only  other  occurrence  of  the  term  is  at  Ac.  xii.  1  («ar*  eKelvov 
S<?  tov  Kaipov)  where  it  introduces  Herod’s  execution  of  James 
and  arrest  of  Peter  into  the  context  of  the  famine-relief  visit 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  a  visit  which  took  place  some  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Herod.  We  must  therefore  not  assume  that 
because  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  riot  is  introduced  at  this 
point  in  the  narrative,  it  happened  at  just  this  stage  in  the  course 
of  events.  It  may  have  happened  at  any  point  in  the  Ephesian 
ministry,  though  a  late  date  is  perhaps  more  likely  than  an 
early  one. 

The  account  of  the  riot  is  followed  by  the  statement  (Lake 
and  Cadbury’s  translation)  : 

After  the  disturbance  /had  ceased  Paul  sent  for  the 
disciples,  and  with  exhortation  and  farewell  departed  to 
go  to  Macedonia.  And  he  went  through  those  districts 
and  exhorted  them  with  much  discourse  and  came  to 
Greece  (Ac.  xx.  1  f.). 

This  adds  little  or  nothing.  It  tells  us  that  the  author  of 
Acts,  having  inserted  the  story  of  the  riot  at  this  point,  is  now 
under  the  necessity  of  making  Paul  start  out  again  from  Ephesus, 

1  avro?  eVecr^e  xpovov  el?  rrjv  'AvLav.  The  preposition  is  noteworthy  and 
also,  as  Blass  noted,  the  use  of  the  term  Asia.  Acts  does  not  say  that  Paul 
remained  behind  at  Ephesus,  but  that  he  stayed  some  time  in  Asia ;  and  el? 
suggests  that  the  time  was  spent  in  visits  to  parts  of  the  province  other  than 
Ephesus.  But  the  information  is  of  the  vaguest  kind  and  really  tells  us  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  was  some  activity  in  the  province  of  Asia  in  the  period 
after  Paul’s  decision  to  end  the  Ephesian  ministry  and  his  final  departure  for 
Macedonia  and  Achaea.  This  may  well  be  an  echo  of  the  fact  attested  by  Paul 
himself  in  II  Cor.  that  he  conducted  a  mission  in  the  Troad  during  this  period. 
In  any  case  Acts  knows  nothing  of  a  painful  visit  to  Corinth  with  a  subsequent 
return  to  Ephesus. 
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.though  in  xix.  22  he  seems  already  to  have  left  for  travel  in 
Asia.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  author 
of  Acts  knew  much  less  than  we  do  about  events  at  the  end  of 
the  Ephesian  ministry.  He  knew  of  a  travel  plan  made  by 
Paul  which  resembles  in  certain  respects  that  announced  by 
Paul  in  I  Cor.  He  knew  in  a  vague  way  that  between  the 
decision  to  close  the  Ephesian  ministry  and  the  final  journey 
through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  there  had  been  a  period  of  time 
spent  in  Asia.  He  knew  that  eventually  Paul  did  go  to  Corinth 
via  Macedonia.  These  bits  of  information  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  reconstruction  based  on  Paul’s  own  statements,  which 
I  have  attempted  in  this  paper. 

I  will  end  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  long  passage  in  Cor.  D 
(ii.  14-vii.  4),  in  which  Paul  sets  forth  his  convictions  about 
the  Christian  ministry,  which  for  him  is  a  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  Paul  does  not  mean 
by  this  a  ministry  of  compromise  or  appeasement.  The 
reconciliation  which  he  has  in  mind  is  reconciliation  to  God 
on  God’s  terms  as  laid  down  once  and  for  all  in  the  Gospel. 
It  would  consequently  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Paul  in 
Cor.  D  is  any  less  ‘  anti- Jewish  ’  than  in  earlier  statements  of 
the  case.  His  convictions  about  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  may 
be  less  violently  stated  in  Cor.  D  than  in  Galatians  (or  for  that 
matter,  Philippians),  but  they  are  not  less  strongly  held;  and 
if  a  right-wing  Jewish-Christian  would  have  got  fewer  shocks 
from  Cor.  D,  he  would  have  got  no  more  comfort.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  in  Cor.  D  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  over  ;  and  we  are  now  on  the 
way  towards  the  calm  and  considered  statement  of  the  case  which 
Paul  was  able  to  give  a  few  months  later  in  the  letter  that  we 
call  Romans.  But  it  is  the  Law  and  Gospel  issue  that  is  and 
has  been  the  central  issue  all  through,  the  question  whether 
or  not  Christianity  was  to  be  just  a  movement  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  or  a  universal  religion  which  fulfilled 
and,  in  fulfilling,  superseded  Judaism.  What  Paul  thought  on 
this  question  can  be  seen  as  clearly  in  II  Cor.  as  in  any  other 
of  his  letters  of  this  period. 

Only  it  is  vital  to  our  understanding  of  the  controversies 
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of  this  period  that  we  should  constantly  remember  that  Pharisaic 
Judaism  was  always  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  meticulous 
.cultivation  of  an  elaborate  system  of  legal  casuistry.  Pharisaic 
Judaism  expressed  itself  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  in  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon  as  well  as  in  the  legal  subtleties  of  the  Mishnah. 
It  had  its  organisation  as  well  as  its  code,  its  devotional  life 
as  well  as  its  book  of  rules.  From  this  point  of  view  reception 
into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  was  a  real  condition  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  messianic  hope  was  the  hope  of  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  Israel ;  and  it  is  that  hope  that  is  expressed  in 
the  canticles  at  the  beginning  of  Luke’s  gospel ;  it  is  that  hope 
that  is  expressed  in  the  question  addressed  by  the  Eleven  to 
the  Risen  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  Acts :  *  Lord,  dost  thou  at 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  ’ 

Paul’s  acceptance  of  Christianity  means  the  giving  up  of 
all  this,  a  fact  which  finds  expression  in  more  than  one  place 
in  the  letters  of  this  period,  and  in  particular  in  II  Cor.  v.  16. 
I  feel  sure  that  Baur  1  and  those  who  followed  him  were  right 
in  thinking  that  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  ‘  knowing  Christ  Kara 
odpKci '  means  holding  a  this-worldly  view  of  the  nature  of 
Messiahship.  If  so,  we  may  argue  that  in  this  passage  Paul  is 
maintaining  that  the  true  Messianic  task  is  universal  reconcili¬ 
ation  of  man  to  God.  He  remarks  in  passing,  ‘  If  I  ever  beli'eved 
that  the  Messiah  had  merely  to  exalt  Israel  to  world-dominion, 
I  no  longer  hold  that  view.’  Out  of  all  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  Ephesian  period  one  thing  had  come  out  clear,  and  that 
was  the  crucial  thing  for  the  young  Church.  Paul  had  cleared 
up  once  and  for  all  the  relation  between  the  Gospel  and  that 
complex  structure  of  beliefs,  hopes,  and  practices  which  was 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  of  the  first  century  A.D. 

1  Baur,  Vorlesungen  iiber  N.T.  Thcologie,  p.  131  :  *  Kara  aapKa  erkannte 
er  Christus,  solange  er  nur  die  nationaljlidische  Vorstellung  von  Messias  hatte, 
und  das  Wesentliche  dieser  Vorstellung  war,  dass  der  Messias  keines  solchen 
Todes  sterben  sollte,  wic  dcr  Tod  Jesu  war/  In  this  connexion  I  would  draw 
attention  to  an  admirable  discussion  of  II  Cor.  v.  16,  by  F.  C.  Porter,  in  the 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature ,  xlvii.  (1928),  257-275,  in  which  he  argues  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  to  know  Kara  aaptca.  means  to  know  selfishly,  regarding  what  is  known 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  selfish  interests.  Nationalistic  messianism 
could  certainly  be  regarded  as  just  that  in  a  generalised  and  intensified  form. 


12. 


ST.  PAUL’S  LETTER  TO  THE  ROMANS-AND 
OTHERS. 

(1948) 


THE  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describes 
the  events  which  followed  the  termination  of  St.  Paul’s 
Ephesian  ministry.  We  are  told  that  after  taking  leave  of  the 
disciples  he  set  out  for  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  out  a 
preaching  tour  through  the  province  while  making  his  way  to 
Greece  ('EMas — the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament).  Greece  here  probably  means  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaea,  and  that  in  its  turn  may  be  taken  to  mean  Corinth. 
The  Apostle  stayed  in  Greece  for  three  months  ;  and  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  these  were  the  winter  months,  which  were 
unsuitable  for  travel.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  he  set  out 
for  Syria  in  accordance  with  plans  which  he  had  previously 
made.'  It  appears  from  Acts  xix.  21  f.  that  he  had  framed  a 
further  project :  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  must  also  see 
Rome.  In  Rom.  xv.  14-33  he  gives  a  fresh  statement  of  his 
intentions,  which  confirms  the  plans  already  outlined  in  the 
Corinthian  letters  and  in  Acts,  and  adds  further  particulars. 
The  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  imminent,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  begun.1 2  Paul  has  serious  misgivings,  which  events  later 
more  than  justified,  about  the  outcome  of  the  visit.  He  is 
doubtful  about  the  reception  that  he  and  his  gift  will  have  from 
‘  the  Saints  ’,  and  he  expects  to  be  in  danger  from  ‘  the  un¬ 
believers  in  Judaea  ’,  that  is,  from  the  active  Jewish  opponents 
of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a 


1 1  Cor.  xvi.  1-9 ;  II  Cor.  i.  15  f. ;  Ac.  xix.  21  f.  ^ 

2  Rom.  xv.  25.  vvvl  8e  iropeoo/xai  els  'IepovaaXrjji.  Here  iropevofiai  may 
mean  ‘  I  am  going  ’  or  *  I  am  on  my  way Cf.  Ac.  xx.  22. 
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leader  and  in  whose  eyes  he  was  an  apostate  of  the  worst  kind.1 
He  nevertheless  hopes  that  by  the  prayers  of  himself  and  his 
friends  he  may  come  through  and  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  visiting  Rome.  There  is  one  new  feature :  after  Rome  he 
proposes  to  start  a  missionary  campaign  in  the  far  west.  Spain 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  these  new  labours.2 

All  these  data  combine  harmoniously  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  the  composition  of  Romans.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the 
period  of  three  months  in  Greece  (Ac.  xx.  2  f.)  The  contro¬ 
versies  with  members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  which  had 
caused  Paul  so  much  anxiety  and  grief  during  the  Ephesian 
ministry,  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fundamental 
issues  remained,  of  course,  and  on  these  Paul  had  not  changed. 
But  it  was  now  possible  to  state  the  issues  and  set  forth  the 
essential  truth  of  the  matter  without  the  heat  and  bitterness  that 
had  marked  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dispute.  And  this  in  fact  is 
what  Romans  does.  The  first  eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
full-dress  debate  on  the  question  which  lay  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Ephesian  ministry,  the  question.  Can  one 
be  a  good  Christian  without  embracing  Judaism  ?  To  this  Paul’s 
answer  is  that  the  real  question,  and  the  only  question  for  Jews, 
is.  Can  one  be  a  good  Jew  without  embracing  Christianity  ?  The 
remainder  of  the  didactic  part  of  the  document,  xii.  1-xv.  13,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  points  that  had  arisen  in 
the  Corinthian  correspondence.  That  is  to  say,  Romans  is  the 
calm  and  collected  summing-up  of  Paul’s  position  as  it  had  been 
hammered  out  in  the  heat  of  controversy  during  the  previous 
months.  It  is  a  positive  and  constructive  statement  of  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Gospel. 

An  absolute  dating  of  Romans  is  not  possible.  It  involves 
forward  reckoning  from  the  date  of  Gallio’s  proconsulship  at 
Corinth  and  back  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  replacement  of 
Felix  by  Festus  in  the  procuratorship  of  Judaea.  The  former 
date  can  be  fixed  within  a  year  or  so  ;  the  latter  is  more  doubtful. 
This  much,  however,  can  be  said  :  that  the  trial  of  Paul  before 
Gallio  is  unlikely  to  have  taken  place  earlier  than  the  summer  of 

1  Rom.  xv.  30  ff. 


2  Rom.  xv.  23  f.,  28. 
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A.D.  51.  The  earliest  probable  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Ephesian  ministry  would  then  be  52  ;  and  this  would  mean  that 
the  three  months’  stay  in  Greece  could  hardly  be  earlier  than 
the  winter  of  54-55.  The  latest  date  possible  for  the  super- 
session  of  Felix  would  seem  to  be  61 .  This  is  the  date  defended 
by  Eduard  Meyer ;  but  it  is  far  from  commanding  universal 
assent.1  Meyer  places  the  three  months’  stay  in  Greece  in  the 
winter  of  58-59,  which  is  as  late  as  it  can  well  be  put.  Within 
those  limits,  then,  late  54-early  59  the  composition  of  Romans 
must  fall.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  balance  of  probability  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  end  of  this  period. 

But  the  real  problems  concerning  Romans  have  not  to  do 
.with  date  or  place  of  origin  but  with  destination.  Put  in  its 
simplest  form  the  question  is  this  :  Is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  our  Bibles,  from  i.  1  to  xvi.  27, 
a  single  composition  made  by  St.  Paul  expressly  for  the  Christian 
community  in  Rome  and  sent  to  them  entire  and  complete  as  it 
now  stands  ?  Of  course  this  general  question  only  arises  because 
a  number  of  particular  questions  have  emerged  in  the  course  of 
detailed  study  of  the  text  of  the  document.  They  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  first  and  the  last  two  chapters. 

The  first  seventeen  verses  of  chapter  i  form  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  introduction  to  any  Pauline  epistle.  We  have 
first  the  prescript,  a  single  sentence  extending  over  seven  verses 
(1-7)  heavily  encrusted  with  doctrinal  embellishments,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  miniature  exposition  of  the  Faith  in  itself.  Then 
comes  a  second  long  passage  (8-17)  forming  the  transition  from 
the  prescript  to  the  first  main  theme  of  the  epistle.  In  bbth 
prescript  and  transition  passage  we  have  explicit  mention  of 
Rome.  In  verse  7,  which  forms  the  second  item  of  the  prescript 
formula,  we  read  7rdo-i  rots  overt v  h>  *P cofjtj)  ayairqTots  Oeov, 
kXtjtois  ay  lots.  In  verse  15  Paul  expresses  his  readiness  /cal 
vfxi v  rots  eV  *P (Apr)  evayyeXLcracrdcu.  These  clear  references  to 
Rome  are  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  MSS.  and  other 
witnesses  to  the  text ;  but  there  are  a  few  dissentient  voices.  In 

1  Ed.  Meyer,  Ursprung  und  Anfange  des  Christentums,  iii.  51-54.  Cf.  K.  Lake 
in  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity ,  v.  464-467,  for  a  statement  of  the  case  for  the 
date  55. 
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i.  7  we  have  the  variant  ndcri  to?*  oioriv  iv  ayan r)  Oeov  offered 
by  the  Graeco-Latin  MS.  G.  The  Latin  of  G  (g)  supports 
this  reading  in  the  omission  of  the  reference  to  Rome,  and  offers 
alternative  renderings  of  ayany  :  in  caritate  uel  dilectione  deu 
The  omission  of  'Pcu/x#  is  also  attested  by  a  marginal  note  in  MS. 
1908  stating  :  tov  iv  ‘PcS/a^  ovtc  kv  tj}  ifrqyyjae t  ovre  iv  r<5  pT)r<a 
fivrjpoveveL.  That  is,  somebody  who  has  written  a  commentary 
on  Romans  does  not  mention  the  words  4  in  Rome  ’  either  in  his 
exposition  or  in  the  text  which  he  expounds.  This  commentator 
appears  to  have  been  Origen.  The  first  stage  of  the  corruption 
of  the  text  is,  then,  the  substitution  of  ‘  all  who  are  in  the  love  of 
God  ’  for  4  all  who  are  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God  \  The  next 
stage  is  the  attempt  to  restore  the  reference  to  Rome  in  the 
corrupted  text.  This  takes  two  forms  :  (a)  omnibus  qui  sunt 
Romae  in  caritate  dei9  the  reading  of  two  Vulgate  MSS.,  Fuldensis 
and  Langobardus,  of  Pelagius,1  perhaps  also  of  Ambrosiaster, 
and  of  the  Latin  side  (d)  of  Codex  Claromontanus  ; 2  {b)  omnibus 
- qui  sunt  Romae  in  dilectione  dei9  the  reading  of  the  two  Vulgate 
MSS.  Amiatinus  and  Ardmachanus.8  These  are  rather  obvious 
attempts  to  repair  the  damage  that  had  been  done  when  the 
reference  to  Rome  was  cut  out.  In  i.  15  G  again  omits  the 
reference  to  Rome  by  dropping  rots  iv  'Pdytfl,  and  in  this  it  is 
supported  by  its  Latin  side  (g)  which  omits  qui  Romae  estis .  In 
D  and  d  we  get  the  following  text : 

kcu  iv  vfJLiv  iv  *Pc ofij)  cvayyc\ioracrdai 

et  in  uobis  in  Roma  euangelizare. 

1  A.  Souter,  Pelagius  s  Expositions  of  Thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  Text 
(Texts  and  Studies ,  IX.  2),  p.  9. 

2  On  this  cf.  H.  J.  Vogels  in  Amicitiae  Corolla ,  p.  283.  *  Das  Wort  romae  ist  in 
einem  Vorganger  von  d  eingefiigt  worden.* 

3  On  dilectio  and  caritas  as  renderings  of  ay  dirt)  see  Hans  v.  Soden,  Das  Lat . 
NT.  Africa  z.  Z.  Cyprians ,  67  ff.  He  points  out  that  dilectio  is  the  regular 
rendering  in  Tertullian  and  probably  the  earlier  of  the  two  in  African  use.  It 
also  seems  to  be  the  first  choice,  caritas  being  used  in  many  cases  merely  for 
variety.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Vulgate  caritas  is  the  normal  rendering  in  all 
N.T.  books  except  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  has  dilectio.  In  a  later  study,  Der 
lat .  Paulustexl  bei  Marcion  und  Tertullian ,  in  Feslgabe  fur  Adolf  Julichert  he  shows 
(p.  249)  that  the  Latin  version  of  Marcionfs  Apostolikon  translated  dya-m}  by 
dilectio. 
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Here  again  we  have  what  appears  to  be  patchwork.1  These 
repairs  in  D d  go  back  to  the  sixth  century,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  MS.,  and  were  probably  already  made  in  an  ancestor  of  the 
MS.  These  and  other  facts  mean,  as  Corssen2  showed,  that 
the  three  bilingual  MSS.  DFG  should  be  regarded  as  descendants 
of  a  common  ancestor  from  which  the  references  to  Rome  in 
chapter  i  were  absent. 

Three  conclusions  follow  from  the  examination  of  the  text  of 
Rom.  i.  1-17 :  (a)  that  the  omission  of  the  references  to  Rome 
is  ancient ;  (b)  that  it  is  wrong — the  context,  particularly  verses 
8-17,  imperatively  demands  a  particular  reference  to  a  well- 
known  community  not  founded  by  Paul  or  hitherto  visited  by 
him ;  (c)  that  we  have  to  do  not  with  accidental  loss  but  with 
deliberate  excision — if  ‘  in  Rome  *  were  missing  in  verse  7  or 
verse  15  it  might  be  accident ;  but  its  absence  in  both  places 
strongly  suggests  design.  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
want  to  cut  out  the  Roman  address,  and  why?  One  answer, 
which  has  received  considerable  and  I  think  undeserved  accept¬ 
ance  is  that  the  object  was  to  turn  a  particular  epistle  into  a 
general  epistle ;  by  removing  the  local  reference,  to  make  the 
document  more  catholic.3  In  support  of  this  view  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Muratorian  Canon  ;  but  that  document  gives  no 
real  support :  all  it  says  is  that  letters  addressed  to  individual 
churches  have  a  message  for  the  universal  church,  of  which  it  is 
said  tina  tamen  per  omnem  orbem  terrae  ecclesia  diffusa  esse  dig - 
noscatur  (11.  55  ff.).  Furthermore  the  theory  does  not  explain 
why  the  generalising  process  was  applied  only  to  Romans,  and 
possibly  Ephesians,  while  all  the  other  Pauline  letters  are  left  in 
their  scandalous  particularity. 

The  case  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  may  or  may  not  be 
relevant :  it  should,  however,  be  briefly  noticed  at  this  point. 
Here  we  have  another  case  where  the  textual  authorities  do  not 
agree  about  the  address  of  the  letter.  The  great  mass  of  the 
witnesses,  including  the  versions,  favour  Ephesus  as  the  destina¬ 
tion.  The  minority  is  divided.  On  the  one  side  P46B*X*,  the 

1  See  Vogels,  op.  cit.  283  f.  2  ZNW  X  (1909),  1-45, 97-102. 

8  See,  for  example,  Wendland,  HBNTt  I.  3,  351  n.  3.  Lietzmann,  HBNT  ; 
An  die  Romer ,  p.  27. 
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corrector  of  424,  Origen,  and  Basil  omit  any  local  reference  :  on 
the  other  the  Marcionite  Apostolikon  contains  the  epistle  under 
the  title  ‘  To  the  Laodiceans  V  Of  these  three  possibilities  it 
may  be  said  that  4  Ephesus  ’  is  probably  wrong — the  internal 
evidence  of  the  epistle  is  against  it — and  probably  very  early, 
seeing  that  it  appears  in  all  the  versions.  Secondly  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  omission  of  a  place-name  are  in  the  main  Alexandrian  : 
the  earliest  of  them,  Origen  and  P46,  take  us  back  to  the  third 
century.  Thirdly  the  Marcionite  address  to  the  Laodiceans 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  second  century.  We  are  left  with 
questions  to  which  no  certain  answers  can  be  given.  Is  the 
omission  of  a  place-name  a  piece  of  higher  criticism  by  someone 
who  saw  the  objections  to  4  Ephesus  ’  (or  4  Laodicea  ’),  or  is  it 
the  primitive  text  (and  so  probably  evidence  that  Ephesians  was 
a  circular  letter)  ?  Is  ‘  Ephesians  ’  a  very  early  bad  guess  or 
does  it  reflect  the  fact  that  the  circular  letter  ended  its  travels  at 
Ephesus?  What  had  Marcion  before  him?  Did  he  displace 
4  Ephesus  *  in  favour  of  4  Laodicea  ’  ?  Or  fill  in  a  blank  space 
with  4  Laodicea  w  ?  Or  was  4  Laodicea  *  already  there  ? 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  may  try  to  guess.  My  guess,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  starts  from  the  fact  that  these  problems  of 
address  are  peculiar  to  Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  that  it  is  at 
Rome  and  Ephesus  that  Marcion  received  two  great  and  humilia¬ 
ting  rebuffs.  It  is  conceivable  that  Marcion  may  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  two  churches  that  had  contemptuously  rejected 
the  one  man  who  really  understood  St.  Paul  had  thereby  for¬ 
feited  their  status  as  recipients  of  a  letter  from  the  Apostle.  This 
is  no  more  than  a  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  other  factors  in  the  problem  of  Romans.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  clues  lead  back 
to  Marcion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  keep  the  conjecture  in 
mind. 

The  second  main  group  of  problems  is  concerned  with  the 
last  two  chapters  of  Romans.  On  these,  a  very  full  and  careful 
statement  of  the  progress  of  research  down  to  1929  was  given 

1  There  is  a  careful  discussion  of  this  problem  by  E.  Percy  in  his  Die  Probleme 
der  Kolosser-  und  Epheserbriefe,  449-466. 
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by  Schumacher.1  The  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  by  Semler  ;  and  the 
debate  has  continued  ever  since.  Since  Schumacher  wrote 
matters  have  been  further  complicated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  of  the  Pauline  Epistle  (P46),  and  my 
chief  concern  is  to  reconsider  the  problem  of  the  last  two  chapters 
in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence  furnished  by  P6.  We  may  begin 
by  setting  out  the  essential  facts. 

First,  the  structure  of  the  Epistle.  After  the  prescript 
(i.  1-7)  and  the  transition  paragraph  (i.  8-17),  both  of  which  we 
have  already  discussed,  we  come  to  the  first  main  topic,  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  occupies  i.  1 8-xi.  36  and  concludes  with 
a  doxology  (verses  33-36).  This  is  followed  by  the  second  main 
section  dealing  with  practical  problems  of  Christian  Ethics. 
This  extends  from  xii.  1  to  xv.  13,  and  is  concluded  by  a  bene¬ 
diction  (verse  13).  The  remainder  of  chapter  xv,  verses  14-33 
is  occupied  with  personal  matters,  details  of  Paul’s  missionary 
activity  in  the  past  and  his  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  clearly 
addressed  to  the  Roman  community,  and  it  ends  with  a  short 
benediction  (verse  33).  Chapter  xvi  begins  with  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  one  Phoebe,  deaconess  in  the  church  at  Cenchreae  near 
Corinth  (verses  1-2).  Verses  3-16  and  21-23  are  taken  up  with 
greetings  to  various  named  persons  and  greetings  from  others. 
The  two  sets  of  greetings  are  separated  by  a  passage  in  which 
the  recipients  are  solemnly  warned  against  false  teachers.  This 
passage  seems  to  presuppose  some  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
Apostle  with  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  closes  with  a 
blessing  (verse  20 b)  whose  position  is  not  certain.  It  appears  in 
the  MS.  tradition  in  three  places  :  here  at  the  end  of  the  warning 
passage  ;  as  verse  24  after  the  second  list  of  greetings  ;  and, 
finally,  after  the  doxology  (verses  25-27).  Along  with  the 
varying  positions  go  slight  differences  of  wording.  Without 
attempting  at  the  moment  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  proper  place 
of  this  last  benediction  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  numerous 
full  closes  occur  in  the  places  where  we  should  expect  to  find 

1  R.  Schumacher,  Die  beiden  letzten  Kapitel  des  Romerbriefes  in  Neutesta- 
mentliche  Abhandlungen ,  edited  by  Meinertz,  xiv.  Band.  4  Heft.  Munster  i.  W. 
1929. 
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them :  xi.  33-36 ;  xv.  13,  33  ;  and  xvi.  20  or  24  or  27.  What¬ 
ever  views  we  may  hold  about  the  unity  of  the  document,  these 
are  the  logical  places  for  major  pauses. 

But  this  sensible  and  natural  division  is  crossed  by  another, 
which  has  left  its  mark  in  the  textual  tradition  of  the  Epistle. 
This  second  system  is  marked  by  the  position  of  the  final  doxology 
t$  Se  &wafi€V(p  vtias  o-rrjpi^at,  .  .  .  .  <5  r}  Sofa  eis  tovs  alwas 
apyjv.  It  is  widely  held  that  this  doxology  is  an  interpolation 
originating  in  Marcionite  circles,  though  not  the  work  of  Marcion 
himself.  With  this  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  But  whether 
it  be  genuine  or  not,  it  seems  to  be  intended  as  the  concluding 
word  of  the  text.  Now  this  doxology  appears  in  three  different 
places  in  the  textual  tradition  of  Romans  :  at  the  end  of  chapters 
xiv,  xv,  and  xvi.  In  two  of  these  cases  it  comes  where  there  is  a 
real  full  close  already  in  the  text,  namely  after  xv.  33,  at  the  end 
of  the  personal  statement  to  the  Roman  community  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  set  of  greetings  in  chapter  xvi.  The  position 
after  xv.  33  is  attested  by  the  Chester  Beatty  Codex,  P46,  the 
first  and,  so  far,  the  only  witness  to  this  position.  The  position 
at  the  end  of  xvi  is  supported  by  the  leading  Alexandrian  MSS. 
XBC  as  well  as  by  the  Sahidic  and  Bohairic  versions,  the  Vulgate, 
the  Peshitta,  the  Latin  version  of  Origen’s  commentary  and  the 
Athos  MS.  (1 739)  based  on  the  Greek  Origen,  Ambrosiaster,  and 
Pelagius.  The  position  at  the  end  of  chapter  xiv  is  supported 
by  the  common  run  of  later  (Byzantine)  MSS.  along  with  L, 
the  Harklean  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret. 
The  essence  of  this  position  is  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  natural 
logical  pauses  in  the  epistle.  The  insertion  of  the  doxology 
after  xiv.  23  produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  text.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  any  thinking  person  with  the  complete  text 
of  Romans  as  far  as  xv.  13  before  him  would  have  thought  of 
putting  the  doxology  at  xiv.  23.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
when  the  doxology  was  attached  to  xiv.  23,  it  was  attached  to  a 
form  of  the  text  which  ended  at  that  point. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other  pieces  of  evidence. 
There  is  first  the  table  of  contents  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of 
the  Vulgate.  This  divides  the  epistle  into  51  sections  of  which 
the  fiftieth  quite  clearly  refers  to  the  last  paragraph  of  chapter 
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xiv.  (verses  13-33),  and  the  fifty-first  to  the  doxology.  This 
capitulation  is  older  than  the  MS.  in  which  it  appears  ;  for  this 
MS.  gives  the  complete  text  of  Romans  with  the  doxology  at  the 
end  of  chapter  xvi.  Again  in  the  Codex  Fuldensis  of  the  Vulgate 
we  have  an  even  more  remarkable  capitulation,  or  rather  one  and 
a  half  capitulations.  The  first  one  covers  chapters  i  to  xiv  in 
twenty-three  sections :  it  implies  probably  a  form  of  the  text 
from  which  the  last  two  chapters  were  absent.  It  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  doxology.  Having  covered  fourteen  chapters 
in  this  way  in  twenty-three  sections,  the  capitulation  now  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  chapter  ix  and  gives  sections  24  to  51 
of  the  capitulation  of  Amiatinus.  To  the  evidence  of  these  tables 
we  can  add  that  of  three  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate — in  Gregory’s 
notation  1648  and  1792  (both  of  Munich)  and  2089  (of  the 
Monza  Chapter  Library).  In  these  the  text  ends  at  xiv.  23  and 
is  followed  by  a  short  benediction  and  the  doxology.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  is  all  Latin  evidence.1 

To  this  we  can  add  some  further  facts  and  inferences.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Graeco-Latin  MS.  G  does  not  have  the  doxology 
in  any  of  the  three  places  ;  and  it  is  practically  certain  from  the 
researches  of  Corssen  that  the  ancestor  from  which  DFG  all 
descend  did  not  have  the  doxology  anywhere.  Corssen  has  also 
made  it  probable  that  this  ancestor  of  DFG,  which  he  calls  Z, 
had  a  ‘  Western  ’  text  in  chapters  i-xiv,  and  one  with  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  peculiar  readings  in  the  last  two  chapters.  From 
this  fact  he  inferred  that  behind  Z  lay  a  MS.  which  had  the 
short  text  of  Romans  (i-xiv)  without  the  doxology. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  a  text  ending  at  xiv.  23  existed? 
It  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  author  ;  for  he  would  not  have  cut 
the  text  in  the  middle  of  an  argument,  and  he  himself  shows  that 
the  proper  place  for  a  cut  would  be  at  xv.  13.  We  must  suppose 
that  some  other  hand  was  responsible ;  and  we  are  not  left  to 
guess  whose  hand  it  was.  We  have  the  direct  assertion  of  Origen 
that  it  was  Marcion  who  cut  the  last  two  chapters  of  Romans.4 

1  The  Capitulations  are  printed  in  full  in  the  great  Oxford  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  New  Testament,  vol.  II,  pp.  44-61.  For  the  details  regarding  the  three 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  see  Schumacher,  op.  cit.  15. 

4  For  the  text  of  Origen  and  a  full  discussion  of  its  interpretation  see 
Schumacher,  op.  cit.  3-10. 
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Tertullian  can  also  be  called  as  a  witness  that  Marcion  *$  text  of 
Romans  ended  at  xiv.  23  or  thereabouts.  Ongen  quotes  xiv.  23 
and  tells  us  that  Marcion  from  that  point  usque  ad  finem  cuncta 
dissecuit.  How  much  is  cuncta  ?  No  doubt  for  Origen  it  meant 
the  whole  of  the  last  two  chapters,  for  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
text  of  Romans  similar  in  extent  to  that  in  our  Bibles.  It  was 
natural  to  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  text  known 
to  Origen  and  the  text  of  Marcion  represented  the  extent  of 
Marcion  s  cut.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  text  on 
which  Marcion  operated  was  Origen  s  text.  The  fact  is  that  we 
know  what  was  left  when  Marcion  had  finished  his  work  on 
Romans :  we  can  only  guess  what  was  there  when  he  started. 
Hamack  was  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  point  Marcion  had  before 
him  a  text  from  which  the  last  two  chapters  were  already  absent.1 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unlikely. 

The  whole  question  is  set  in  a  new  light  by  the  publication  of 
the  third  century  Codex  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (P46).2  Here 
we  have  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  of  Paul ;  and  it  gives  the  doxology 
at  the  end  of  chapter  xv,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  personal  notes 
addressed  to  the  Roman  church.  The  clear  implication  is  that 
there  was  once— at  an  earlier  date  than  the  date  of  P46— a  form 
of  the  text  which  omitted  chapter  xvi. 

Now  more  than  a  century  before  the  discovery  of  P48  the 
hypothesis  had  been  put  forward  by  David  Schulz  that  Rom. 
xvi  is  no  part  of  what  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Rome  but  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  Pauline  letter  to  the  Ephesian  church.3  This  hypo¬ 
thesis  had  been  accepted  on  internal  grounds  by  many  scholars  ; 
but  it  remained  a  conjecture  unsupported  by  MS.  evidence. 
Now  the  required  testimony  was  provided  by  the  oldest  known 

1  Harnack,  Marcion  (1921),  145*  f. 

This  MS.  belongs  part  to  Mr.  Chester  Beatty  and  part  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  part  of  Romans  that  concerns  us  is  in  the  Michigan  portion. 

It  was  published  by  Professor  H.  A.  Sanders  in  1935  (A  Third-century  Papyrus 
Codex  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul).  Plate  III  of  this  edition  gives  a  facsimile  of  the 
page  containing  Rom.  xv.  30-33  ;  Doxology  ;  xvi.  1-3.  The  complete  text  of 
the  Pauline  corpus  as  given  by  the  Michigan  and  Chester  Beatty  leaves  was 
published  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  in  1 936.  (The  Chester  Beatty  Biblical  Papyri, 
rase.  Ill  Supplement.  Pauline  Epistles.) 

Schumacher,  op.  cit.  63.  He  gives  the  reference  to  Theol.  Studien  und 
Kritiken ,  1829,  609  ff. 
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MS.  of  the  Epistles.  The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  the  form  of  text  that  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  first  instance.  But,  if  Hamack  is  right,  *  Marcion 
did  not  edit  his  Apostolikon  in  Pontus  or  Asia,  but  in  the  west. 
The  text  that  lay  before  him  was  thus  the  text  of  the  Roman 
community  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.’ 1 
In  that  case  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  what  Marcion 
removed  from  the  text  of  Romans  was  what  we  now  know  as 
chapter  xv.  Chapter  xvi  he  could  not  touch,  for  it  was  not  there  : 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  text  known  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century.  This  view  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  from  western 
patristic  sources.  We  have  no  quotation  from  Rom.  xv-xvi  in 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  or  Cyprian.  There  is,  however,  an  indica¬ 
tion  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  which  suggests  a  possible  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Rom.  xv.  There  an  explanation  is  being  offered  of 
the  absence  of  any  account  in  Acts  of  St.  Paul’s  missionary 
journey  to  Spain.  The  explanation  is  not  that  it  did  not  take 
place,  but  that  Luke  was  not  present  when  the  Apostle  set  out, 
and  therefore  did  not  report  the  departure.  The  point  is  that 
the  Muratorianum  uses  the  uncommon  form  Spania  instead  of 
Hispania,  and  that  Xiravta.  is  the  word  used  by  Paul  in  xv.  24 
and  28  in  describing  the  plans  for  his  future  activities. 

On  the  assumption  that  Marcion  removed  chapter  xv,  and  that 
only,  we  have  to  attempt  to  discover  some  motive  for  the  excision. 
Here  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  same  motive  that  I  have 
already  put  forward  to  explain  the  removal  of  local  references  in 
Rom.  i.  7,  15  and  Eph.  i.  1,  will  serve  to  explain  the  removal 
of  the  personalia  in  Rom.  xv.  14-33.  It  remains  to  find  a 
reason  for  breaking  off  at  xiv.  23  the  argument  which  runs  natur¬ 
ally  on  to  xv.  13.  If  we  may  judge  from  Marcion’s  treatment  of 
other  parts  of  Romans,  particularly  his  omission  of  chapter  iv, 
with  its  detailed  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Abraham, 
and  of  most  of  chapters  ix-xi,  with  their  frequent  appeals  to  the 
Old  Testament,  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  he  found  the 
repeated  quotations  of  Old  Testament  texts  in  xv.  1-13  uncon¬ 
genial,  as  well  as  the  idea  (xv.  4)  that  ‘  whatsoever  things  were 


1  Hamack,  op.  at.  127*. 
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written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  through 
patience  and  through  comfort  of  the  scriptures  we  might  have 
hope  \  Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  that  from  the  Mar- 
cionite  point  of  view  the  statement  of  xiv.  23  that  4  whatever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin  *  makes  a  more  decisive  conclusion  to  the 
argument  than  anything  the  Pauline  continuation  can  offer. 

If  the  argument  up  to  this  point  is  sound  certain  conclusions 
seem  to  follow,  which  are  not  without  importance  for  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  First  of  all  we  must  regard  all 
MSS.  which  present  the  doxology  after  xiv.  23  as  at  least  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  a  Marcionite  streak  in  their  ancestry.1 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  surprising  conclusion  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  these  MSS.  belong  to  the  Byzantine  or  Koine 
group.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
the  streak  in  question  may  be  no  more  than  the  insertion  of  the 
doxology  at  that  point.  Further,  as  the  major  part  of  Marcion  s 
activity  consisted  in  excisions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  text 
originally  Marcionite,  in  the  process  of  having  its  omissions 
supplied,  might  also  be  revised  in  other  respects  and  so  brought 
into  closer  agreement  with  a  different  type  of  text.  It  has  also 
to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  Marcion  was  active  the 
number  of  MSS.  of  the  Pauline  corpus  was  small,  and  probably 
very  small.  Consequently  his  Apostolikon  may  easily  have  been 
the  source  from  which  many  copies  were  taken  simply  because 
there  was  no  other  text  available. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  we  should  regard  P4S  as  offering 
in  chapters  i-xv  the  form  in  which  the  epistle  was  received  at 
Rome ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  its  text  should  be 
taken  as  descended  from  the  pre-Marcionite  Roman  text  of  the 
letter.  It  may  not  be  a  very  pure  example  of  the  text.  It  has 
suffered  the  interpolation  of  the  doxology  and  the  addition  of 
chapter  xvi.  But  at  any  rate  it  has  a  pre-Marcionite  Roman  base. 
This  makes  it  a  very  important  and  valuable  witness. 

Thirdly  we  should  note  that  P46  has  chapter  xvi  attached 
after  the  doxology.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  P4e  comes  from 
Egypt,  and  that  it  is  the  Alexandrian  textual  witnesses  that 
testify  to  the  longest  form  of  text  by  having  the  doxology  at  the 
end  of  chapter  xvi,  and  further  that  our  earliest  patristic  writer 

1  See  Additional  Note ,  p.  19  f. 
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to  show  certain  knowledge  of  chapter  xvi  is  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
it  may  be  permissible  to  guess  that  this  last  chapter  was  added 
to  the  pre-Marcionite  Roman  text  underlying  P46  in  Egypt. 
In  favour  of  such  a  hypothesis  it  may  be  noted  that  the  text  of 
chapter  xvi  in  P46  seems  to  stand  nearer  to  the  B  type  than  does 
the  text  of  other  chapters  of  the  epistle. 

So  much  for  the  text.  What  can  be  deduced  from  these 
facts  about  the  history  of  the  letter?  The  first  thing  that 
emerges  is  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  the 
document  was  circulating  in  three  forms  :  the  Marcionite,  which 
had  no  reference  to  Rome  and  ended  at  xiv.  23 ;  the  Roman, 
which  ended  at  xv.  33  ;  and  the  full  text  of  sixteen  chapters  which 
was  in  circulation  in  Egypt  and  was  known  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  our  view  that  Marcion  produced  his  text  from 
the  Roman  by  the  removal  of  chapter  xv  and  of  the  references  to 
Rome  in  i.  7  and  1 5.  If  we  eliminate  Marcion  from  the  reckoning 
we  are  left  with  two  forms  of  text :  a  Roman  of  fifteen  chapters 
and  an  Egyptian  of  sixteen.  Our  problem  is  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  these  two  types  of  text.  It  is  here  that  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  chapter  xvi  is  a  letter,  or  part  of  a  letter,  to  Ephesus 
comes  in. 

This  hypothesis  had  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  from 
its  first  suggestion  by  David  Schulz  in  1829.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  over  all  the  ground  again.  The  arguments  are  stated  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  commentaries 
on  Romans.1  The  major  points  are  that  chapter  xvi  contains  a 
large  number  of  greetings  to  Paul’s  friends.  It  is  unlikely  that 
he  had  so  many  personal  friends — some  of  them  intimate  friends 
— in  the  Roman  church  which  he  had  never  visited.  Further, 
those  in  the  list,  who  are  otherwise  known,  are  connected  with 
Asia  and  Ephesus.  Again  the  exhortations  in  xvi.  17-20  read 
very  oddly  if  they  are  taken  to  be  addressed  to  a  church  to  which 
Paul  was  a  stranger :  they  are  very  natural  things  to  say  to  a 
community  which  he  had  founded  and  in  which  he  had  worked 
for  several  years.  On  the  other  side  comes  Lietzmann’s  acid 

1  For  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  case  before  P40  came  on  the  scene,  see 
Dodd’s  Commentary  on  Romans  (1932),  pp.  xvii-xxiv. 
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comment  on  the  theory  that  Rom.  xvi  is  a  letter  to  Ephesus  : 
‘  A  letter  consisting  almost  entirely  of  nothing  but  greetings 
...  is  a  monstrosity  \x  There  is  further  the  fact  that  a  detailed 
study  of  the  names  in  chapter  xvi  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  have  been  the  names  of  members  of  the  Roman 
church  in  the  first  century.  Professor  Dodd  concluded  (p.  xxiv) 
*  It  is  clear  that  the  arguments  for  Rome  and  Ephesus  respectively 
come  far  short  of  proof  one  way  or  the  other.  As  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  those  who  would  set  aside  the  tradition  in  favour 
of  a  conjecture,  we  may  be  content  to  accept  chap,  xvi  (except 
the  doxology)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle.* 

That  was  certainly  a  fair  summing  up  of  the  argument  in 
1932.  In  1935,  however,  came  the  new  evidence  of  P48  to  set 
the  whole  matter  in  a  new  light.  The  position  of  the  doxology 
in  this  MS.  was  a  clear  enough  indication  that  Romans  had  once 
existed  in  a  form  which  ended  where  the  upholders  of  the 
Ephesian  theory  said  it  ought  to  end.  They  could  now  buttress 
their  conjecture  by  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  known  MS.  of 
the  Pauline  corpus.  This  means  that  the  Ephesian  theory  now 
has  a  stronger  claim  than  ever  before  to  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Suppose  that  it  is  true. 

We  must  then  suppose  that  Paul  prepared  a  letter  (Rom. 
i'-xv)  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  a  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  sent  to  Ephesus.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this 
Ephesian  copy  would  include  the  personalia  of  Rom.  xv.  14-33  ; 
for  these,  though  primarily  intended  for  the  Roman  Church, 
nevertheless  contained  information  about  Paul’s  plans  which 
would  certainly  be  of  interest  to  the  Apostle’s  friends  in  Ephesus. 
As  all  this  was  given  in  i-xv  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  more 
in  the  added  paragraphs.  Consequently  all  that  we  have  in 
chapter  xvi  is  an  introduction  of  Phoebe,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Ephesus  ;  the  greetings  to  Paul’s 
friends  in  the  province  of  Asia ;  and  the  exhortation  of  verses 
17-20,  which  has  points  of  contact  with  Paul’s  address  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus.2  Any  further  information  that  was 

'HBNT.  An  die  Romer*,  129. 

2  Acts  xx.  17-38.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  17  f.  with  Acts  xx.  29-32. 
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asked  for  at  Ephesus  could  doubtless  be  supplied  verbally  by  the 
bearer  of  the  letter.1  Naturally  the  covering  note  (xvi)  and  the 
Roman  letter  (i-xv)  were  associated  from  the  beginning  and 
presumably  they  formed  a  single  document,  which  was  preserved 
as  such  in  the  archives  of  the  Ephesian  community.  From 
Ephesus  copies  reached  Egypt  at  an  early  date,  and  the  sixteen 
chapters  were  well  known  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  well  as 
to  the  translators  of  the  Sahidic  version.2 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  letter  (i-xv)  made  its  way  to  its  destina¬ 
tion.  It  was  doubtless  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  a  copy  of  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  Canon.  From  this  Roman  text  Marcion,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  prepared  his  text  ending  at  xiv.  23. 
This  became  the  standard  text  of  the  Marcionite  communities, 
which  were  strongest  and  survived  longest  in  Syria.3 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  text  is  concerned  largely  with 
the  intermixture  of  these  types  of  text.  P46  itself  is  one  of 
the  earliest  examples :  a  Roman  text  supplemented  from  the 
Ephesian  text  current  in  Egypt.  Another  mixture  is  represented 
by  AP  533  where  the  doxology  appears  in  the  Marcionite  position 
and  the  Ephesian. 

Returning  now  to  Paul  at  Corinth,  we  may  ask  one  final 
question  concerning  the  motive  for  the  writing  of  the  letter.  So 
long  as  the  letter  was  thought  of  as  a  simple  letter  to  Rome  the 
obvious  answer  to  the  question  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a 
rather  elaborate  and  detailed  statement  of  faith  offered  by  the 
Apostle  as  evidence  on  which  the  Roman  church  might  give  him 
a  friendly  reception  and  set  him  forward  on  his  Spanish 

1  Such  verbal  supplements  to  the  written  document  are  contemplated  in 
Col.  iv.  7  ff.  and  Eph.  vi.  21  f. 

2  For  this  transmission  of  Christian  material  from  Asia  to  Egypt  we  have 
striking  evidence  in  the  John  Rylands  Library.  The  Rylands  fragment  of  John 
(P.  Ryl.  Gk.  457)  is  proof  that  the  Ephesian  Gospel  had  reached  Egypt  within  a 
few  decades  of  its  composition  ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  British 
Museum  papyrus.  P.  Egerton  2,  containing  a  fragment  of  an  apocryphal  gospel, 
which  clearly  is  dependent  on  John,  and  equally  clearly  was  in  existence  within  a 
few  decades  of  the  composition  of  John. 

3  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  in  this  area  that  evidence  is  strongest  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  doxology  in  what  may  be  called  the  Marcionite  position,  after 
xiv.  23. 
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missionary  enterprise.  But  this  answer  needs  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  the  conclusions  so  far  reached  in  our  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  begin  from  the  facts  (a)  that  the  text 
of  Romans  was  produced  at  Corinth,  and  (b)  that  it  was  sent 
both  to  Rome  and  to  Ephesus. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  Corinthian  origin,  we  have  to  note 
that  the  document  was  produced  immediately  after  the  close  of 
a  period  of  bitter  and  violent  controversy  over  matters  affecting 
the  church  at  Corinth  and  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  in  all 
probability  the  Macedonian  churches  too.  The  central  issue  in 
this  controversy  was  that  of  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  Law  and  Gospel.  This  issue  is  hotly  debated  in 
Galatians  and  in  Philippians  iii,  more  calmly  in  2  Cor.  iii-vi ; 
and  finally  it  is  discussed  at  length  in  a  careful  and  judicial  way 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans.  These  chapters  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  Paul’s  considered  judgement  on  the  whole 
issue.  Now  when  we  turn  to  the  text  of  these  chapters  and  study 
the  argument  in  detail  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
we  have  here  the  report  of  a  real  debate.  Again  and  again  Paul 
is  answering  objections  and  meeting  criticisms  of  his  position. 
Are  these  imaginary  objections  and  hypothetical  criticisms? 
Or  are  they  points  which  were  actually  made  in  real  debate? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  here  a  record  made  by  Paul 
and  his  clerical  helpers  of  a  real  discussion.  The  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  account  is  probably  Paul’s  own ;  but  the 
materials  used  in  putting  it  together  may  well  have  come  in  large 
part  from  the  actual  debate. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  sections 
dealing  with  Christian  practice  (xii.  1-xv.  13).  Chapter  xii  takes 
up  the  question  of  unity  within  the  church  and  stresses  afresh 
the  organic  conception  of  the  Christian  community,  a  very 
necessary  idea  at  Corinth  where  the  church  had  been  rent  by 
party  divisions.  Chapter  xiii.  I -10  deals  with  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  civil  power,  a  matter  that  had  arisen  in  another 
connexion  in  I  Cor.  vi.  Chapter  xiii.  11-14  touches  on  matters 
dealt  with  at  greater  length  in  I  Cor.  xv.  And  finally  xiv.  1- 
xv.  13  rediscusses  the  problems  which  were  earlier  considered  in 
I  Cor.  viii-x. 
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These  facts  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  think  of  our  document  primarily  as  the  summing  up  of 
the  positions  reached  by  Paul  and  his  friends  at  the  end  of  the 
long  controversy  whose  beginnings  appear  in  I  Corinthians  and — 
if  the  Ephesian  dating  of  Philippians  is,  as  I  think  it  is,  right — 
in  Philippians  iii.  Having  got  this  statement  worked  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  Paul  then  decided  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
his  friends  in  Ephesus,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  visit  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  16).  This  copy  would  be  available 
for  the  information  of  all  the  churches  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  copy  to  Rome  with  a  statement 
of  his  future  plans.  It  might  be  permissible  to  guess  that  a 
written  record  may  have  remained  in  Corinth,  though  that,  I 
think,  is  not  necessary  on  the  assumption  that  the  substance  of 
what  is  now  in  Romans  had  been  gone  over  in  discussion  with 
the  members  of  the  Corinthian  community.  The  situation  then 
is  that  the  Corinthian  church  has  had  the  Apostle’s  summing  up 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  the  church  in  Syria  and  Palestine  may  expect 
to  hear  it  in  the  same  way  in  the  near  future.  The  church  in 
the  province  of  Asia  and  the  church  in  Rome  will  receive  it  in 
writing.  Looked  at  in  this  way  Romans  ceases  to  be  just  a  letter 
of  self-introduction  from  Paul  to  the  Roman  church,  and  becomes 
a  manifesto  setting  forth  his  deepest  convictions  on  central 
issues,  a  manifesto  calling  for  the  widest  publicity,  which  the 
Apostle  did  his  best — not  without  success — to  give  it. 


Additional  Note  (p.  14). — I  should  add  that  where,  as  is  probably  the 
case  in  the  ancestor  of  DFG,  we  have  a  text  ending  at  xiv.  33  without  the 
doxology,  we  have  a  very  early  form  of  the  text,  as  it  was  current  in  Rome 
in  the  second  century.  In  this  connexion  it  is  significant  that  P46,  which 
I  regard  as  the  primary  witness  for  the  Roman  form  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Romans  in  chapters  i.-xv.,  shows  a  far  higher  degree  of  agreement  with 
DFG  against  RABC  in  Romans  than  in  any  other  Epistle.  The  figures  as 
worked  out  by  Sir  F.  Kenyon  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


P“  with  XABC  With  DFG 


Rom. 

89 

51 

Hcb. 

79 

20 

I  Cor. 

143 

29 

II  Cor. 

60 

tl 

Eph. 

47 

5 

Cal. 

40 

5 

Phil. 

23 

6 

Col. 

20 

3 

13. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 
(1949) 


THE  Epistle  appears  in  our  Bibles  with  the  superscription, 
*  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  ’  (A.V.  and 
R.V.).  I  propose  to  substitute  for  this, 

4  The  Epistle  of  Apollos  to  the  Churches  of  the  Lycus  Valley  \ 
The  original  heading  is  a  guess  and  so  is  this,  but  I  hope  to  show 
that  a  number  of  converging  lines  of  argument  make  it  a  fairly 
probable  guess.  I  take  first  the  external  evidence  ;  but  before 
doing  that  we  must  ask  whether  letter  is  the  correct  name  for  the 
document. 

Hebrews  has  no  epistolary  beginning  Oust  as  the  Epistle  of 
James  has  no  ending) ;  but  it  has  an  ending  which,  if  genuine, 
shows  that  it  is  a  letter  and  not  a  sermon.  The  words,  4  I  exhort 
you  the  more  exceedingly  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you 
the  sooner  *  (xiii.  19),  show  that  the  author  is  not  present  with 
the  recipients  of  his  message. 

Further  there  are  indications  within  the  letter  that  it  is  not  a 
4  general  epistle  *  addressed  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  writer 
has  in  view  a  definite  group  ;  this  is  clear  from  such  passages  as 
xiii.  18  f. ;  x.  32-34;  vi.  10;  v.  Il-vi.  8,  all  of  which  point 
to  a  community  known  intimately,  and  over  a  period  of  time, 
to  the  author  ;  one,  moreover,  in  which  he  has  a  lively  and  personal 
interest. 

It  is  the  more  curious  that  there  is  no  introductory  matter,  and 
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the  possibility  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  has  been  lost. 
Such  loss  might  be  due  to  accident  or  design.  Against  accident 
is  the  fact  that  the  letter  seems  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
its  argument ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  accidental  mutilation 
would  have  made  the  cut  so  neatly.  It  is  possible  that  the  address 
was  suppressed.  If  it  was,  there  was  presumably  some  reason 
why.  But  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  or  even  making  a 
guess. 

The  current  title,  irpos  'E/8/kuovs,  is  not  the  address  :  most 
probably  it  is  a  guess.  But  it  must  have  been  made  at  an  early 
stage  since  the  Epistle  is  known  under  this  title  in  all  MSS.  and 
versions,  and  to  the  Alexandrian  school  and  Tertullian.  This 
means  that  the  title  was  in  use  by  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  name  ‘  Hebrews  ’  would  mean  one  thing  in  Palestine  and 
another  outside.  As  the  addressees  are  Christians,  it  would  mean, 
if  the  document  was  sent  to  Palestine,  Aramaic-speaking  Jewish 
Christians,  natives  of  the  land  as  opposed  to  Greek-speaking 
‘  Hellenists  ’,  i.e.  Christian  Jews  of  the  Diaspora.  If  sent  to  a 
community  outside  Palestine  it  would  naturally  mean  Christians 
of  Jewish  extraction  whether  Aramaic-  or  Greek-speaking. 
Early  Fathers  mostly  preferred  the  former  alternative ;  but  the 
latter  possibility  cannot  therefore  be  excluded.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  originator  of  the  title  held  the  patristic  view  ; 
nor  are  we  bound  to  follow  blindly.  Indeed  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  originator  of  the  title  did  anything  but  what  we 
must  do — make  more  or  less  probable  inferences  from  the  contents 
of  the  Epistle  itself. 

In  Alexandria,  so  far  as  we  can  get  back,  Hebrews  was  regarded 
as  an  Epistle  of  Paul.  It  was  certainly  so  regarded  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Eus.,  H.E.,  vi.  14.  2  ff.)  and  probably  also  by  his 
teacher  Pantaenus  (Zahn.,  Einl.,  ii.  122  f.).  The  problem  for  the 
Alexandrians  was  to  account  for  the  difference  in  style  between 
Hebrews  and  the  accepted  Pauline  Epistles.  This  was  done  by 
supposing,  for  example,  that  Paul  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
and  that  Luke  translated  it  into  Greek.  Origen  was  more  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  and  while  he  tries  to  defend  the  tradition  of 
his  own  church,  he  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  dubious 
about  the  Pauline  authorship  (Eus.,  H.E.,  vi.  25.  11-14).  He 
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suggests  that  the  thoughts  are  Paul’s  and  the  expression  of  them 
due  to  a  scholar  of  the  Apostles.  He  thus  tacitly  abandons 
Clement’s  translation  theory.  He  also  mentions  Clement  of  Rome 
and  Luke  as  supposed  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  of  the  Christian  scholars  of  Alexandria,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Hebrews  was  accepted  as  Pauline  in  the  Egyptian 
Church  and  included  among  the  letters  to  Churches  from  a  very 
early  date.  The  position  of  Hebrews  in  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  detailed  study 
by  Professor  W.  H.  P.  Hatch  in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review 
(xxix  (1936)  133-151)  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
different  positions  for  the  Epistle :  (i)  among  the  letters  to 
Churches ;  (ii)  after  II  Thess.,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the  letters  to 
Churches ;  (iii)  after  Philemon,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline 
corpus.  It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  witnesses  to  these 
different  positions;  and  we  may  begin  with  the  third  position, 
after  Philemon.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  in  this  case  Hebrews 
has  been  added  as  an  afterthought  to  a  collection  already  closed ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  most  important  witnesses  to  this  order 
come  from  the  West  (D  f  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac 
versions,  pesh.  and  hcl.,  also  have  this  order ;  but,  as  Hatch  points 
out,  in  Syria  it  replaced  an  earlier  arrangement  in  which  Hebrews 
followed  Romans).  Now  we  know  independently  that  it  was  in 
the  West  that  the  resistance  to  accepting  Hebrews  as  Pauline  was 
most  determined  and  prolonged.  We  should  therefore  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose  that  our  third  position  originated  in  the  West 
and  spread  from  there  to  Antioch"  and  so  to  the  Syriac-speaking 
Churches.  The  second  position,  after  II  Thess.,  has  as  its 
leading  witnesses  the  principal  authorities  for  the  so-called 
*  Neutral  ’  or  Alexandrian  text  (X  ABC,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  etc.).  Hatch  thinks  that  this  arrangement  originated 
in  Alexandria  when  the  revision  which  produced  the  BX  text 
took  place,  probably  early  in  the  fourth  century. 

Older,  than  either  of  these  arrangements  is  the  first  order, 
in  which  Hebrews  is  placed  among  the  letters  to  Churches.  The 
exact  position  varies :  it  is  after  Romans  in  the  Chester  Beatty 
Codex  (P46),  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the  Pauline  corpus,  and  in 
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the  Syrian  Canon  of  about  A.D.  400  ;  it  is  after  II  Corinthians  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  Sahidic  version  and  in  the  Sahidic  translation  of 
the  39th  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius,  where  Athanasius’  order  as 
given  in  the  Greek  has  been  altered  to  agree  with  the  Sahidic 
Canon ;  it  was  after  Galatians  in  the  archetype  of  B.  The 
important  point  here  is  that  the  leading  witnesses  for  a  place 
among  the  major  Pauline  letters  are  Egyptian.  The  evidence  of 
the  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  Fathers  all  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  full  recognition  of  Hebrews  begins  in  Egypt  and  spreads  from 
there  to  Syria  and  eventually  to  the  West.  The  earliest  Syriac 
evidence  agrees  with  the  Old  Egyptian  in  classing  Hebrews  with 
the  major  Pauline  Epistles. 

(1)  W.  Bauer  ( Der  Apostolos  der  Syrer ,  p.  28)  accepts  Zahn’s 
demonstration  that  the  original  order  of  books  in  Ephrem’s  (t  373) 
commentary  on  the  Paulines  was  Gal.  I  and  II  Cor.  Rom.  Heb. 
(Zahn,  NKZ.  xi  (1900),  798  f.). 

(2)  The  Syriac  Stichometry  (Lewis,  Studia  Sinaitica ..  i.  pp.  11- 
13). 

(3)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  428)  appears  to  have  had  a 
similar  order  (Comm,  on  Gal.  iv.  24  (Swete  I.,  p.  76)  and  preface 
to  Philemon,  quoted  in  Swete’s  note  ibid,).  On  Gal.  iv.  24  he  says 
4  et  hoc  in  epistola  ilia  quae  ad  Hebraeos  est  interpretantes 
ostendimus  euidentius  ’.  In  the  preface  to  Philemon  he  mentions, 
4  Epistolae  quae  ad  Rom.  et  Cor.  et  Hebraeos.’  Theodore’s 
order  seems  to  have  been  Rom.  I  and  II  Cor.  Heb.  Gal. 

(It  may  be  noted  that  here  the  position  of  Heb.  is  fixed — 
after  II  Cor.  It  is  Gal.  that  is  the  variable  factor.  In  Ephrem 
and  the  Stichometry  it  stands  first  in  the  group  of  five  Epistles  ;  in 
Theodore  it  stands  last.) 

The  Syrian  Church  entertained  no  doubt  about  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  Hebrews.  It  is  cited  as  Paul’s  by  Ephrem  (f  373), 
Rabbula  (f  435),  Titus  of  Bostra  (f  c.  375),  Apollinarius  (f  c.  390), 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (f  c.  394),  Chrysostom  (f  407),  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (f  428),  Nestorius  (f  c.  440),  Theodoret  (f  458). 
Proofs  are  given  by  Bauer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25  ff. 

On  the  other  side  in  the  Churches  of  the  West  the  Epistle  was 
well  known  from  an  early  date  ;  it  is  quoted  in  I.  Clem.  But,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  not  accepted  as  Pauline 
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or  included  in  the  N.T.  canon.  Irenaeus  1  and  Hippolytus  2  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  tradition  as  to  its  author. 

Tertullian  (c.  220)  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  wrongly 
attributed  to  Origen  3  ascribe  Hebrews  to  Barnabas  the  apostle. 

The  result  is  that  between  180-260  there  were  three  prevailing 
views  :  (1)  Paul  (Alexandria),  (2)  Barnabas  (Tert.),  (3)  An  un¬ 
known  author  (Iren.  Hipp.).  Zahn  argues  that  (3)  is  the  common 
root  of  (1)  and  (2) — in  other  words  that  (1)  and  (2)  are  guesses  : 
and  that  the  author  was  really  not  given  in  any  reliable  tradition. 
Zahn  himself  adopts  (2). 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Alexandrian — now 
the  Greek — tradition  broke  down  the  Western  attitude  and  led 
to  the  recognition  everywhere  of  Hebrews  as  Pauline  and  a 
genuine  part  of  the  N.T.  This  is  a  triumph  of  Alexandrian 
guesswork,  for  the  Epistle  is  surely  not  by  Paul.  We  must 
reject  the  Alexandrian  guess,  and  make  a  better  if  we  can.  In 
framing  our  hypothesis  we  shall  have  to  depend  very  largely  on  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  document  itself ;  and  I  hope  to  show 
that  this  internal  evidence  gives  reliable  indications  of  the  date 
of  the  document,  of  its  probable  purpose,  and  of  a  possible 
author  and  destination. 

1 .  Date .  We  have  a  reasonably  well  fixed  terminus  ad  quern 
in  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  is  quoted  in  L  Clem .  (c.  A.D.  96). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  personalia  at  the  end  are  part  of 
the  original  document,  we  can  push  the  date  still  further  back. 
The  statement  in  xiii.  23  implies  that  Timothy  is  still  in  active 
missionary  work  and  capable  of  travelling  in  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.  Now  Timothy  was  probably  born  about  A.D.  20-25,  so 
that  when  I  Clem .  was  written  he  would  be,  if  still  alive,  about 
70-76  years  old,  a  somewhat  advanced  age  for  active  missionary 

1  On  Iren,  see  C.  H.  Turner  in  N.T.S.  Iren .,  226  f.  It  seems  certain  that 
Irenaeus  neither  ascribed  the  Epistle  to  Paul  nor  reckoned  it  in  the  N.T.  canon. 

2  On  Hippol.  see  R.  H.  Connolly  in  JTS,  xlvi.  198  f.  That  Hippolytus 
denied  the  Pauline  authorship  is  expressly  stated  by  Phot i us,  Bibliotheca ,  121. 
Gaius  also  rejected  the  Pauline  authorship.  See  Eus.,  f/.£.,  vi.  20,  who  says  that 
even  in  his  (Eusebius*)  day  some  Romans  denied  Heb.  to  Paul. 

3  his  work  entitled  Traciatus  Origenis  de  libris  SS.  Script .,  was  published 
by  Batiffol  in  1900.  It  is  certainly  not  by  Origen.  By  some  authorities  it  has 
been  assigned  to  Novatian  or  one  of  his  followers.  See  Zahn,  £in/.3,  ii.  1 18  f., 
124;  Moffatt,  Introd?,  437  f. 
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work.  We  may,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  Heb.  xiil.  23  push 
the  date  back  to  about  80-85.  As  we  do  not  know  when  Timothy 
died  we  cannot  make  any  more  progress  along  this  line. 

We  have  also  a  fixed  terminus  a  quo,  if  we  can  show,  as  I 
think  we  can,  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  was  acquainted  with 
Romans.  This  would  give  a  date  about  55  as  the  earliest  possible. 

We  are  thus  left  with  a  period  55-85  as  that  within  which  the 
Epistle  must  most  probably  fall.  Can  we  narrow  these  limits 
any  further?  I  think  that  we  can  if  we  look  carefully  at  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  as  a  whole  and  particularly  at  the  part  of 
it  which  is  developed  in  chapters  v-x. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle. 

The  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  set  out  in  the  opening  words.  It 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  terms  of  God’s 
purpose,  now  fully  and  finally  realised  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  Church  is  continuous 
with  the  old  Israel  of  the  O.T. — a  position  which  the  writer  shares 
with  St.  Paul.  In  Christ  there  has  been  a  divine  intervention  in 
the  fullest  sense.  The  creative,  sustaining,  and  redeeming 
activity  of  God  has  been  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  crucified  and  exalted,  and  now  supreme  over  every  power  in 
the  universe  (i.  1  -4).  This  supremacy  the  author  now  proceeds 
to  demonstrate. 

A.  Jesus  is  superior  to  the  Angels  (i.  5-14).  The  proof  is 
obtained  by  taking  texts  from  the  O.T.  and  interpreting  them  in  a 
Messianic  sense,  at  the  same  time  comparing,  them  with  texts 
referring  to  angels.  It  is  argued  that  these  groups  of  texts  show 
that  the  angels  are  lower  in  status  than  the  Messianic  Son. 
Their  functions  are  of  an  interim,  preparatory,  and  subordinate 
character  ( v .  14).  In  particular  they  proclaimed  the  Law  which 
is  inferior  to  the  Gospel  (ii.  1  -4).  Furthermore,  their  authority 
does  not  extend  into  the  coming  order  of  existence  (ttjv  oiKovfievrjv 
rrjp  fxeWovcrau  —  Ran  Q*?1»),  where,  as  may  be  again  shown 
from  Scripture,  Christ  is  supreme  (ii.  5-8a).  It  is  true  that  this 
supremacy  is  not  yet  very  obvious  ;  but  that  is  part  of  the  divine 
plan.  The  humiliation  and  suffering  of  Jesus  are  there  in  order 
that  he  may  carry  through  his  redemptive  work  (ii.  8b- 18). 
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B.  Jesus  is  superior  to  the  great  historic  leaders  of  Israel. 
He  is  superior  to  Moses.  Proof  from  Scripture.  Moses  was  a 
faithful  servant.  Jesus  is  the  Son  (iii.  1-6).  Moreover,  if  we 
look  at  the  O.T.  history,  we  can  see  how  Jesus  is  superior  to  other 
heroes  besides  Moses — Joshua  and  David  for  example.  For  the 
perfect  state  called  in  the  Bible  ‘  Rest  ’  is  a  reality  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  It  is  offered  by  God  to  his  people.  Yet  scripture  shows 
that  Moses  was  not  able  to  bring  the  people  into  it  because  of  their 
unbelief,  which  he  could  not  overcome  (iii.  7-19).  And  it  is 
clear  that  Joshua  succeeded  no  better,  for  the  promise  is  still 
unfulfilled  and  the  invitation  still  open  in  the  time  of  David 
(iv.  1-13).  But  what  they  could  not  achieve  has  been  achieved 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  made  possible  for  us  (iv.  14-16). 

This  achievement  of  opening  a  way  of  access  to  God  through 
humiliation  and  suffering  is  best  understood  if  we  think  of  Jesus 
as  our  great  High-priest.  That  is  to  say,  for  our  author  the 
supreme  good,  which  is  groped  after  in  the  O.T.  and  found  in 
Christianity,  is  essentially  a  religious  good  ;  and  its  achievement 
depends  not  on  bringing  it  into  existence — as  though  it  were  not 
already  there  where  God  is  —  but  in  removing  those  obstacles — 
aneideia,  afiapria,  etc. — which  hinder  men  from  *  entering  into 
the  Rest  \  The  messianic  task  is  one  of  atonement — making 
men  at  one  with  God,  and  therefore  the  messianic  office  is 
priestly.  The  delineation  of  Jesus  as  the  supreme  High-priest 
thus  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  argument  (chaps,  v-x). 
The  main  thesis  is  that  in  this  high-priestly  office, 

C.  Jesus  is  superior  to  the  High-priests  of  Judaism  in  the  nature 
of  his  office,  in  himself,  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  his  minis¬ 
tration. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  office.  Called  by  God  from  among  men  to 
act  on  behalf  of  them  in  divine  things  (v.  1-10).  Thus 
Aaron  was  called  ( v .  4)  and  thus  Christ.  The  proof  that  the 
Christ  is  called  to  the  high-priestly  office  is  Ps.  cx.  4. 
4  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.’ 
Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  acted  in  this  office  and  by 
his  own  self-sacrifice  became  the  curio?  a-wr^pi'a?  auoviov. 
(Here  the  author  inserts  a  long  piece  of  exhortation 
(v.  11  -vi.  12)  suggesting  that  if  they  find  his  argument 
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unintelligible,  the  fault  is  in  themselves,  and  calling  them  to 

new  zeal  and  consecration.) 

(a)  This  Melchizedek  priesthood  is  connected  with  another 
firm  promise  of  God,  that  to  Abraham.  (The  two  hang 
together  and  as  Paul  worked  out  the  one  in  Galatians  so 
our  author  will  work  out  the  other.)  (vi.  1 3-20.) 

(i)  This  Melchizedek  was’contemporary  with  Abraham  and 
acted  as  priest  for  him  receiving  tithes.  He  was  no 
ordinary  priest  but  the  description  in  Genesis  shows 
him  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  perfect  High- 
priest  to  come  (vii.  1-3). 

(ii)  Abraham  recognised  his  superiority  (a)  by  paying  tithes 
to  him,  (0)  by  accepting  his  blessing  (vii.  4-8). 

(iii)  In  a  sense  the  unborn  Levi  was  subordinate  to  Mel¬ 
chizedek  when  Abraham  paid  the  tithes  (vii.  9  f.). 

(i b )  The  levitical  priesthood  on  the  other  hand  is  connected 
with  the  Mosaic  Law.  They  fail  and  fall  together 
(vii.  11-25). 

(i)  If  the  levitical  priesthood  were  effective  what  need  for 
the  Melchizedek  priesthood  ?  With  the  levitical  priest¬ 
hood  goes  the  Law  also  (vii.  1 1  f.). 

(ii)  The  Law  prescribed  priests  from  Levi :  Jesus  sprang 
from  Judah.  So  the  Law  is  abrogated  (vii.  13-17). 

(iii)  And  this  because  the  Law  had  proved  weak  and  in¬ 
effective  (vii.  18  f.). 

(iv)  The  true  priesthood  is  confirmed  by  divine  oath.  The 
levitical  priesthood  lacks  this  (vii.  20-22). 

(v)  The  levitical  priesthood  constantly  changes  hands. 
The  Melchizedekian  priest  is  ‘  for  ever  ’  (vii.  23-25). 

(2)  Character.  The  Law  contemplates  a  high-priest  who  knows 

sin.  The  true  high-priest  is  sinless  (vii.  26-28). 

(3)  Effectiveness  of  ministration . 

(a)  The  two  priesthoods  are  connected  with  the  two  coven¬ 
ants,  the  old  covenant  of  Sinai  and  the  new  covenant 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  viii.). 

(i)  The  old  covenant  had  its  order  of  worship  and  its 
outward  furniture  of  devotion.  But  all  this  was 
merely  an  earthly  copy  of  the  real  spiritual  thing 
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as  is  proved  by  Moses*  being  shown  the  pattern  of  the 
Tabernacle  when  he  was  on  Mt.  Sinai  (viii.  1-5). 

(ii)  Christ  introduces  a  better  form  of  worship  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  new  covenant  (viii.  6-12). 

(Hi)  The  fact  of  the  new  covenant  shows  that  the  old  is 
obsolete  (viii.  13). 

( b )  The  purpose  of  both  priesthoods  is  the  same — to 
make  atonement  (chs.  ix,  x.). 

(i)  Hence  the  culminating  point  in  the  old  ritual  was  the 
annual  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  service  showed  its  insufficiency.  Only 
the  High-priest  had  access  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And 
the  ritual  had  to  be  constantly  repeated.  The  wor¬ 
shippers  were  not  perfected  by  the  worship,  which 
merely  pointed  the  way  to  what  should  one  day  super¬ 
sede  it  (ix.  1-10).  Now  Christ  has  come  with  a  better 
ritual,  the  sacrifice  of  himself  ;  and  has  opened  the  way 
into  the  true  Holy  of  Holies — heaven  itself,  the  very 
presence  of  God — for  those  who  by  him  are  cleansed 
from  all  the  defilement  that  separates  them  from  God 
and  unfits  them  to  enter  into  his  presence  (ix.  11-14). 

(ii)  He  is  thus  the  mediator  of  the  new  and  better  covenant 
(as  Moses  was  of  the  old).  By  his  death  he  has  de¬ 
livered  men  from  the  transgressions  of  the  old  so  that 
they  can  now  receive  the  promise  as  heirs  of  an  eternal 
heritage  (ix.  1 5). 

(iii)  As  a  sacrifice  was  necessary  under  the  old  regime,  so  also 
under  the  new  (ix.  16-22).  But  whereas  the  old 
sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated,  Christ’s  one  sacrifice  is 
sufficient  (ix.  23-28).  More  than  that,  the  old  sacri¬ 
fices  were  really  ineffective.  The  blood  of  bulls  could 
not  really  cleanse  away  sins.  Jesus  comes  into  the  world 
to  offer  not  animal  sacrifices  but  the  oblation  of  a  will 
wholly  devoted  to  God’s  will.  This  is  effective  and 
so  the  new  covenant  replaces  the  old  (x.  1-18). 

D.  Exhortation  to  lay  hold  of  this  great  salvation  while  there  is 
still  time  (x.  1 9-25)  ;  and  to  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
them  (x.  26-31).  Let  their  own  former  enthusiasm  spur  them  on 
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to  new  efforts  (x.  32-39),  The  whole  secret  of  the  religious  life 
is  that  it  is  a  life  of  faith — that  trust  in  God  which  expresses 
itself  in  obedience  to  his  will  and  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises.  This  faith  is  exemplified  in  the  saints  and  heroes 
of  Israel  who  carried  on  bravely  in  their  own  day  of  partial 
fulfilment,  though  they  could  not  receive  the  whole  promise  then, 
because  God’s  plan  was  more  comprehensive  and  included  us 
also  (ch.  xi.).  That  plan  has  now  been  completed  in  Jesus  and  it  is 
for  us  to  follow  their  example  and  his  footsteps.  If  that  means 
loss  and  suffering,  interpret  these  trials  as  the  fatherly  discipline 
that  proves  you  to  be  the  sons  of  God  (xii.  1-13).  Cultivate  the 
Christian  virtues  and  do  not  despise  your  heritage  (xii.  1 4-1 7).  It 
is  something  far  greater  than  the  old  covenant  for  which  the  old 
heroes  suffered  so  much  (xii.  18-19).  Cherish  kindness,  purity, 
unselfishness,  contentment.  God  is  with  you :  what  more  do 
you  need  ?  (xiii.  1  -6).  Follow  Christ  even  if  it  means  obloquy 
and  being  outcast  (xiii.  7-17). 

Greetings  and  blessings  and  personal  messages  (xiii.  18-25). 

We  have  seen  that  Hebrews  was  probably  written  between 
55  and  85.  That  period  is  divided  about  the  middle  by  the 
great  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  On  which  side  of  that 
event  does  Hebrews  lie  ?  It  is — as  has  often  been  pointed  out 
precarious  to  argue  from  the  present  tenses  in  descriptions  of 
Jewish  ritual  that  they  imply  that  the  Temple  is  still  standing. 
For  (a)  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  Mishnah  (c.  A.D.  200) 
and  in  Josephus  1 ;  and  ( b )  the  author  of  Hebrews  argues  from  the 
arrangements  of  the  Tabernacle,  not  of  Herod’s  Temple.  But 
while  this  is  so,  there  is  a  further  and  weighty  argument  which  we 
can  now  adduce.  As  we  have  seen  the  whole  point  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Heb.  v.-x.  is  that  the  levitical  priesthood  with  all  its 
ritual  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Melchizedekian  High- 
priesthood  of  Christ.  To  support  this  proposition  our  author 
brings  forward  all  kinds  of  arguments  and  performs  the  most 
amazing  feats  of  exegesis.  Surely  the  clinching  argument  would 
have  been  this  :  *  That  God  has  no  further  use  for  the  old 
priesthood  and  ritual  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  permitted  the  Temple  to  be  destroyed  and  its  services  to  be 
1  See  Thackeray,  Josephus,  the  Man  and  the  Historian,  99. 
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brought  to  an  end  \  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  writer,  who 
shows  such  ingenuity  in  drawing  support  for  his  thesis  from 
the  most  unlikely  places,  could  have  missed  this  argument,  if  it 
were  there  to  be  used.  That  he  does  not  use  it  I  take  to  be 
a  strong  indication  that  he  was  writing  before  A.D.  70,  quite 
possibly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  revolt  in  66.  This 
consideration  narrows  down  the  period  of  writing  to  55-70. 

That,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  fixing  the  date  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  In  what  follows  I  shall  bring  in  some 
other  factors  and  attempt  to  be  more  precise  ;  but  I  must  admit 
that  this  further  construction  is,  and  probably  must  remain, 
no  more  than  a  moderately  attractive  hypothesis.  Any  nearer 
determination  of  the  date  depends  on  bringing  in  considerations 
of  authorship  and  destination.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  question 
of  destination. 

2.  Destination.  I  suggest  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Churches  of  the  Lycus  Valley,  two  of  which,  Colossae  and  Laodi- 
cae,  we  know  by  name  in  the  Pauline  letters.1  The  main  reason 
for  thinking  this  is  that  the  conditions  implied  in  our  document 
seem  to  answer  to  the  conditions  in  those  Churches  at  some  time 
during  the  period  55-70,  i.e.  during  the  period  in  which  I 
think  the  letter  must  have  been  written.  We  have  independent 
evidence  concerning  those  conditions  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Colossians.  The  trouble  in  the  Lycus  Valley  Churches  is  thus 
summarised  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  on 
Colossians ,  p.  7 1.2 

4  1 .  A  mere  glance  at  the  Epistle  suffices  to  detect  the  presence 
of  Judaism  in  the  teaching  which  the  Apostle  combats.  The 
observance  of  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  is  decisive  in  this  respect. 
The  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks  points  in  the  same  direction 
(ii.  16  ffi).  Even  the  enforcement  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism 
may  be  inferred  from  the  contrast  implied  in  St.  Paul’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  spiritual  circumcision  Oi.  ii). 

1  On  the  Lycus  Valley  and  its  Churches  see  Lightfoot,  Colossians  and  Philemon , 
1-70  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia ,  i.  1-121  ;  A.  H.  M.  Jones, 
Cities  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Provinces ,  73-76. 

2  For  a  very  full  recent  discussion  of  the  1  Colossian  heresy  *  see  Ernst  Percy, 
Die  Probleme  der  Kolosser  und  Epheserhriefe ,  137-178. 
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*"2.  On  the  other  hand  a  closer  examination  of  its  language 
shows  that  these  Judaic  features  do  not  exhaust  the  portraiture  of 
the  heresy  or  heresies  against  which  the  Epistle  is  directed.  We 
discern  an  element  of  theosophic  speculation,  which  is  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  proper.  We  are  confronted  with  a  shadowy 
mysticism,  which  loses  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen 
world.  We  discover  a  tendency  to  interpose  certain  spiritual 
agencies,  intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man,  as  the 
instruments  of  communication  and  the  objects  of  worship 
(ii.  4,  8,  18,  23).’  Lightfoot  makes  two  main  points  :  a  hankering 
after  Jewish  religious  observances  and  a  doctrine  of  intermediaries 
between  God  and  man. 

Now  the  central  argument  of  Hebrews  (v.-x.)  is  just  that  the 
whole  Jewish  ritual  system  is  superseded  by  the  High-priestly 
work  of  Christ.  That  is,  the  central  argument  of  Hebrews  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  first  main  point  in  the  Colossian  heresy. 

More  than  that,  the  argument  of  Heb.  i.-iv.  is  concerned  to 
prove  the  uniqueness  and  supremacy  of  Christ  as  against  all  other 
intermediaries.  The  Epistle  begins  with  the  argument  that 
Christ  is  superior  to  the  angels  (i.-ii.).  There  the  proof  is 
obtained  by  taking  texts  from  the  O.T.  and  interpreting  them  in  a 
messianic  sense,  at  the  same  time  comparing  them  with  texts 
referring  to  angels.  The  comparison  always  works  out  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  angels  :  they  regularly  come  out  with  a  lower 
status  than  the  Messianic  Son.  Their  functions  are  of  an  interim, 
preparatory,  and  subordinate  character  (i.  14).  In  particular 
they  proclaimed  the  Law,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Gospel  (ii.  I  -4). 
Furthermore  their  authority  does  not  extend  into  the  coming 
order  of  existence,  where,  as  can  be  shown  from  Scripture,  Christ 
is  supreme  (ii.  5-8). 

Similarly  Christ  is  superior  to  the  other  great  intermediary 
Moses  (iii.  1  -6)  ;  and  to  anybody  else  you  like  to  name.  In  effect 
the  author  says  to  his  readers,  ‘  You  seek  mystical  communion 
with  God  and  contemplation  of  the  unseen  world  ?  The  Old 
Testament  itself  shows  that  neither  angels  nor  men  can  give  it 
(iii.  7-iv.  16).  No  being,  heavenly  or  earthly,  can  give  you  what 
you  are  seeking  except  Christ.’ 

Thus  Heb.  i.-iv.  is  a  detailed  answer  to  the  second  main  point 
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in  the  Colossian  heresy  ;  and  so  Heb.  i.-x.  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  Colossian  heresy  as  that  heresy  is  described  by  Lightfoot. 

One  minor  point  of  agreement  between  Hebrews  and  Colos- 
sians  may  be  added.  Lightfoot  draws  attention  to  the  distinction 
of  meats  and  drinks  as  pointing  to  the  Judaising  character  of  the 
Colossian  heresy.  In  Col.  ii.  16  the  Apostle  exhorts  his  readers 
not  to  let  any  man  judge  them  in  matters  of  meat  and  drink,  and  in 
verses  20  ff.  he  protests  against  their  subjecting  themselves  to 
ordinances  which  say  *  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  \  with 
reference  to  goods  which  exist  to  be  used  and  used  up.  Heb.  xiii. 
9  reads  :  4  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  varied  and  novel  doctrines  ; 
for  the  good  thing  is  to  have  one’s  heart  strengthened  by  grace, 
not  by  foods  wherein  those  who  walked  had  no  benefit  That 
is,  we  already  know  all  about  a  dietary  discipline  that  was  of  no 
real  advantage  to  those  who  submitted  to  it.  The  reference  in 
both  Hebrews  and  Colossians  may  well  be  the  same  whether  we 
take  the  dietary  restrictions  to  be  Jewish  food  laws  or  pagan 
mystical  asceticism. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may  have 
been  sent  to  the  Churches  of  the  Lycus  Valley  to  meet  the  same 
peril  as  is  combated  by  Paul’s  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  Author.  By  whom  was  it  sent  ?  I  conjecture  Apollos  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  He  has  the  qualifications  for  writing 
a  letter  of  this  sort. 

Our  knowledge  of  Apollos  depends  on  : 

(a)  Primary  authority :  the  mentions  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  i.  12  ; 
iii.  4,  5,  6,  22  ;  iv.  6  ;  xvi.  12.  To  these  add  Tit.  iii.  13 — 
if,  as  P.  N.  Harrison  argues  ( Problem  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistlesf  115-118),  Tit.  iii.  12-15  is  a  genuine  note  written 
by  Paul  to  Titus  between  the  4  severe  letter  ’  and  II  Cor. 
while  Titus  was  at  Corinth. 

(i b )  The  narrative  in  Acts  xviii.  24-28,  and  the  mention  in 
Acts  xix.  1. 

*A7 roXXcSs  (shortened  form  of  ,A7ro\\e5i'ios)  probably 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Acts  xviii.  24  describes  him  as 
avrjp  Xoytos  .  .  .  Siwaros  m*  h>  rats  ypa<fj ats.  Aoyios 
may  mean  either  learned  or  eloquent.  Phrynichus,  the 
Atticist,  says  that  learned  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ; 
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from  which  J.  H.  Moulton  inferred  that  eloquent  was 
what  Luke  meant  by  it.  Avi/aros  iv  rats  ypa<l><ns — 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  can,  of  course,  only  mean  at  this 
period  the  O.T.  In  the  N.T.  the  phrase  Swaros  iv  is 
peculiar  to  Luke.  (Lk.  xxiv.  19,  Svi/aTos  iv  epy a>  Kal 
\6y(o — of  Jesus ;  Acts  vii.  22,  Svi/aros  iv  \6yois  /cat 
epyots  amov — of  Moses ;  and  the  present  passage). 
LXX  parallels  are  Judith  xi.  8,  Swoltos  iv  eVtcrr^/x^  ;  Ps. 
xxiii.  (xxiv.)  8,  8.  iv  iroXipcp ;  Eccles.  xxi.  7,  8.  iv  y\co<rcry; 
and  Ps.  Sol .  xvii.  42,  8.  iv  rrvevpari  aylco.  In  Sotah 
14a  R.  Simlai  (c.  250)  calls  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
4  mighty  in  knowledge  of  Torah  and  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Commandments  4  (rvixaai  mina  dtoxs;) — the  refer¬ 
ence  being  to  Is.  Iiii.  12  where  mxy  is  rendered  in 
LXX  by  tcr^upos.  Parallels  from  profane  Greek  writers 
in  Wettstein  ad  Lk.  xxiv.  19.  It  is  clear  that  Luke  means 
us  to  gather  that  Apollos  had  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the 
O.T.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  also  a  skilled 
exegete  after  the  Alexandrian  manner  of  Philo  on  the 
Jewish  side  and  Origen  later  on  the  Christian.  The 
allegorical  method  was  characteristic  of  Alexandrian 
exegesis.  Acts  further  states  that  Apollos  was  Karqxyp-tvos 
TTjv  bSov  roS  KvpCov.  On  KaTrjxypivo';  cf.  Cadbury,  in 
Beg.  CAr.,  ii.,  508  f.  The  word  implies  oral  instruction  or 
information.  It  is  a  question  whether  rov  Kvplov  here 
means  4  Jehovah 4  or  4  Jesus  \  Probably  the  latter  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Swa tos  iv  rats  ypa<f> ats.  Apollos  knew  the  essence 
of  Judaism  from  book-study  and  he  had  learned  something 
about  Christ  and  the  Gospel  orally.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  TTjv  bZov  tov  K vpiov  here  means  the  way  of  life  set 
forth  in  the  teaching  and  by  the  example  of  Jesus  :  roughly, 
the  4  Ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  \  With  this 
goes  the  statement  that  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John, 
i.e.  a  baptism  of  repentance  as  a  prelude  to  this  new  way 
of  life.  He  further  knew  and  could  recount  ra  rrepl  tov 
'\r}c rov,  i.e.  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  of  Jesus.  For 
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what  Luke  understood  by  this  phrase  see  Luke  xxiv.  19  ff. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  this,  even  backed  by  the  spiritual 
fervour  of  Apollos,  was  not  regarded  as  a  Gospel  What 
Apollos  was  preaching  when  Priscilla  and  Aquila  found  him 
was  still  not  the  Gospel.  He  knew  Jesus  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  colleague  and  successor  to  John  the  Baptist,  and 
with  John  leader  of  a  prophetic  and  spiritual  revival  within 
Judaism.  The  something  more,  that  made  Apollos  into  a 
Christian  missionary  instead  of  a  Jewish  revivalist,  was 
communicated  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila ;  and  Luke  describes 
it  by  saying  that  they  took  him  in  hand  and  aKpifiicrTepov 
avT<S  i£40evTO  ttjv  tov  0€ov  ohov  0*  H.  Ropes  om.  rov  0eov)i 
We  can  only  conjecture  what  is  implied  in  this ;  but  it  is 
a  fairly  safe  guess  that  it  is  what  is  given  in  V.  28, 
etvai  top  XpiaTop  ’Itjcovv.  In  other  words  what  Apollos 
previous  preaching  had  been  meant  to  lead  up  to,  and 
prepare  the  Jews  for,  is  now  seen  by  him  to  be  something 
already  accomplished.  The  Kingdom  has  come ;  the 
Messiah  has  appeared.  Jesus  is  not  another  forerunner 
like  John  preparing  the  people  for  the  coming  Messiah 
and  his  Kingdom.  He  is  the  Messiah  :  and  the  Kingdom 
has  come  in  him  and  his  followers.  In  place  of  a 
Johannine  repentance-baptism  in  preparation  for  a 
future  Kingdom  we  have  the  Christian  rite  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  a  present  Kingdom. 

With  this  new  message  Apollos  went  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  community 
there  ;  and  began  to  work  among  the  Jews,  using  his  O.T. 
scholarship  as  a  means  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his 
new  faith  (xix.  27  f.).  Some  of  the  terms  used  by  Luke  to 
describe  the  work  of  Apollos  are  of  special  interest. 
'ZvvefiaXtTo.  This  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Lucan  writings 
(Ev.  3  ;  Ac.  4)  in  the  N.T.  its  meanings  are : 

Act.  lit.  4  throw  together  \  and  hence  : — 

(a)  To  discuss,  confer,  arrange  a  matter. 

(b)  To  meet  with,  fall  in  with. 

Middle.  To  make  a  contribution,  help,  assist. 

(See  the  exx.  in  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Voc .  s.v.) 
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8ia  7*779  )(dpLTo<;.  Should  this  be  taken  with  nemo-rev  koo-lv 
or  with  o-vvefiakero  ?  For  (1)  cf.  Ac.  xv.  11.  81(1x779 
)(aptro9  rov  Kvpiov  ’ 1 770*00  mo-revopev  o-coOrjvaL.  For  (2) 

cf.  Ac.  iv.  33  ;  vi.  8  and  Luke  ii.  40,  52  ;  iv.  22.  As  a  rule 
if  Luke  means  the  grace  of  God  or  Christ,  he  says  so 
explicitly.  Therefore  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  second 
alternative  and  regarding  this  case  as  a  certain 

quality  about  Apollos,  a  spiritual  gift  possessed  by  him, 
through  which  he  was  able  to  be  of  real  help  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians. 

hiaKarrfkeyxero.  He  not  only  beat  them  in  argument 
— he  completely  floored  them.  And  he  made  a  regular 
ebusiness  of  it  (eOxo^w)  ;  and  he  did  it  publicly  (8777x00*10.). 
Apollos  ought  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  the  Christian 
evidence  societies  ;  the  father  of  apologetics. 

Such  vigour  and  eloquence  doubtless  had  their  effect 
in  two  ways  :  (a)  by  strengthening  the  conviction  of  some 
who  were  already  members  of  the  Church  ;  and  ( b )  by 
securing  the  conversion  of  others,  perhaps  from  Judaism. 
The  result  would  be  a  section  of  the  Corinthian  community 
who  could  own  Apollos  as  their  father  (or  step-father)  in 
the  Gospel.  Here  doubtless  we  have  the  Apollos  party 
at  Corinth  :  simply  the  people  who  had  been  either 
converted  by  him  or  who  being  already  Church  members 
had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  personality  and  his 
eloquence. 

(2)  He  has  the  local  connexion  and  interest.  In  Acts  he 
makes  his  first  appearance  at  Ephesus. 

(3)  Hebrews  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  characteristic 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  Paul  as  we  find  them 
in  Corinthians  and  Romans.  And  the  period  when 
Corinthians  and  Romans  were  written  was  the  time  when 
Apollos  was  in  close  touch  with  Paul. 

(4)  The  attitude  on  second  repentance  in  Hebrews  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  austere  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 

And  now  I  really  launch  out  into  the  deep. 

What  is  the  relation  between  Hebrews  and  Colossians  ?  Here 
I  make  very  tentative  suggestions. 
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I  suggest  that  Hebrews  is  prior  to  Colossians,  and  re¬ 
construct  the  story  in  this  way. 

Apollos  has  an  interest  in  the  Churches  of  Ephesus  and 
the  neighbourhood.  News  is  brought  to  him  possibly  at 
Corinth  about  the  new  departures  in  the  Lycus  Valley. 
This  letter  is  his  attempt  to  counter  the  new  teaching  by 
showing  the  sufficiency  and  finality  of  Christ. 

When  the  news  about  the  Colossian  heresy  was  later 
conveyed  to  Paul  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  Hebrews  was  sent 
along  with  the  news.  This  would  account  for  several 
facts. 

(a)  The  fact  that  Hebrews  is  known  at  a  very  early  date  in 
Rome,  and  is  known  not  to  be  by  Paul. 

(b)  That  it  is  known  to  Irenaeus  ;  but  its  authorship  is  not 
known. 

(c)  That  it  is  known  to  Tertullian,  and  supposed  by  him 
to  be  the  work  of  Barnabas.  I  should  think  that  (b) 
and  (c)  arise  out  of  (a). 

(d)  It  would  account  for  the  somewhat  advanced  Christ- 
ology  of  Colossians.  We  assume  a  general  and 
dominant  Pauline  influence  perhaps  too  readily,  and 
sometimes  overlook  the  possibility  that  Paul  may 
have  been  influenced  by  others.  May  it  not  be  the 
case  that  Paul  in  Colossians  has  been  influenced  by 
Heb.  i.-iv  ? 

(e)  It  would  account  for  the  belief  in  Egypt  that  Hebrews 
was  Pauline.  For  the  first  collections  of  the  Pauline 
corpus  were  made  in  Asia  Minor  and — if  Hamack  is 
right — Corinth.  An  important  letter  like  Hebrews 
attached  to  such  a  collection,  and  having  nothing  to 
show  its  authorship,  would  naturally  be  reckoned  in 
with  the  rest. 


14. 


THE  LETTERS  TO  THE 
THESSALON  IANS. 

(1953) 

RECENTLY  the  authorities  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
celebrated  the  nineteen-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
bringing  of  the  Christian  faith  to  their  land  by  St.  Paul.  It  is 
an  event  that  deserved  to  be  celebrated ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
momentous  things  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Somewhere 
about  the  same  time  that  the  new  faith  came  to  Macedonia,  it 
must  also  have  arrived  in  Rome,  perhaps  a  little  earlier ;  and 
that,  too,  was  an  event  which  was  destined  to  have  great 
consequences.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  arrivals  of 
Christianity  in  Europe.  We  know  who  brought  it  to  Greece ; 
we  can  fix  the  date  with  reasonable  precision ;  and  we  can  at 
least  draw  up  an  outline  account  of  the  reception  given  to  the 
first  missionaries.  On  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Rome 
we  are  much  less  well  informed.  We  do  not  know  who  first 
brought  the  good  news ;  we  do  not  know  when  it  arrived  or 
how  it  was  received.  We  do  know  that  when  Paul  wrote  to 
Rome,  in  A.D.  55  or  a  year  or  two  later,  there  was  already  a 
Christian  community  there.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
constant  coming  and  going  between  the  capital  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  it  was  inevitable  that  before  long  Christians  should 
arrive  in  the  city,  brought  there  by  business  interests  or  by  the 
nature  of  their  work  1  or  simply  by  the  normal  operations  of  the 


1  Thus,  for  example,  one  of  our  oldest  Christian  private  letters  (B.G.U.,  I. 
27,  ii/iii  A.D.)  is  from  a  certain  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  crew  of  a  grain-ship  plying 
between  Egypt  and  Italy.  While  his  ship  was  lying  in  port,  he  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  Rome  and  visit  the  Christian  community  there.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  term  used  for  the  Church  is  o  t ottos,  on  which  see 
the  note  in  my  Corinthian  Chapter  (Ch.  10).  We  can  readily  imagine  Christians 
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slave-market.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  community  was  part  of  an  organized  missionary 
campaign  such  as  St.  Paul  conducted  in  Greece. 

The  story  of  how  this  campaign  began  is  told  in  Acts  xv  and 
xvi.  The  Conference  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  laid  down  the 
terms  on  which  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  should  have 
table-fellowship,  was  over.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  accompanied 
by  two  leading  members  of  the  Jerusalem  community,  Judas 
Barsabbas  and  Silas,  had  returned  to  Antioch  and  delivered  the 
letter  from  the  Conference.  After  a  time  Judas  and  Silas,  or 
Judas  alone,1  returned  to  Jerusalem,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas 
stayed  in  Antioch  teaching  and  preaching.  The  narrative  of 
Acts  goes  on  to  tell  how  Paul  suggested  to  Barnabas  that  they 
should  revisit  the  South  Galatian  churches  founded  on  the 
first  missionary  journey.  The  plan  fell  through  because  of  a 
disagreement  over  Mark,  whom  Barnabas  wanted  as  travelling 
companion  and  Paul  did  not.  In  the  end  Barnabas  took  Mark 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  while  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  took  the 
overland  route  into  Asia  Minor.2 

The  activities  of  Paul  and  Silas  are  described  in  Acts  xvi. 
1-5,  very  summarily  indeed.  We  hear  of  visits  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra  and  of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  who  was  at  this 
time  added  to  Paul’s  staff.  Many  students  of  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles  have  felt  a  serious  difficulty  here  in  view  of 
Paul  s  emphatic  repudiation  of  circumcision  in  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians.3  I  think  that  the  difficulty  is  greatly  reduced  if  we 

arriving  in  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  in  similar  ways.  Tertullian  (ApoL  42) 
bears  witness  that  Christians  in  his  day  were  engaged  in  trade  and  shipping  as 
well  as  in  agriculture. 

1  Acts  xv.  33  ff.  The  text  is  in  some  uncertainty.  The  Western  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  evidence  in  verse  34  asserts  that  Silas  stayed  in  Antioch  by  his  own  choice. 
This  statement  is  absent  from  the  B  text.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  later  insertion 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  announcement  in  verse  40  that  Paul  took  Silas  with  him 
on  the  second  missionary  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that 
Paul  took  Silas  is  strange,  if  Silas  had  left  Antioch  for  Jerusalem.  If  it  is  another 
Silas  that  is  meant  in  verse  40,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  very  abruptly  introduced. 

Acts  xv.  36-41.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  what  in  fact  happened  was  that 
the  places  visited  on  the  first  journey  were  divided  for  the  second.  Cyprus, 
which  Barnabas  took  on  the  second  trip,  had  been  the  first  place  to  be  evangelized 
in  the  previous  campaign. 

3  Cal.  v.  2  ff. 
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can  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians 
which  I  proposed  in  1940,1  namely,  that  the  issue  of  circum¬ 
cision  was  not  raised  as  a  matter  of  principle  till  a  much  later 
date,  when  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  during  the  third  missionary 
journey.  On  the  second  journey  Paul  was  still  trying  to  work 
through  the  synagogues  of  the  Dispersion ;  and  it  was  surely 
desirable  from  a  practical  point  of  view  that  he  and  his  lieutenants 
should  be  qualified  to  address  the  synagogue  congregations. 
So  long  as  Timothy  was  uncircumcised  he  was  disqualified  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  synagogue  service.  It  may  well 
have  seemed  at  this  time  that  the  operation  was  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  missionary 
enterprise. 

We  are  told  that  the  findings  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference 
were  communicated  to  the  churches  ;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
visit  by  the  missionaries,  the  churches  were  strengthened  in  the 
faith  and  increased  in  number  daily. 

As  we  read  this  account  of  the  second  journey  through 
South  Galatia  we  get  the  impression  that  it  is  being  hurried 
over.  Either  the  writer  is  in  haste  to  come  to  new  developments 
of  his  theme,  or,  possibly,  Paul  himself  was  in  a  hurry  to  break 
new  ground,  his  restless  spirit  demanding  new  worlds  to  conquer 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  However  it  may  be,  the  fact  is  that 
in  three  verses  Paul  is  transported  from  South  Galatia  to  Troas 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor;  and  Troas  marks  a 
turning-point  in  the  story  second  only  to  Antioch  in  import¬ 
ance.2  For  it  is  here  that  Paul  has  the  dream  in  which  he  sees 
a  Macedonian  who  begs  him  to  “  come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us  ”.3  He  and  his  associates  interpret  the  dream  as  a  call 
from  God  to  extend  the  work  of  evangelization  to  Macedonia.4 

1  Cf .  Chapter  9  above.  2  Acts  xvi  4  f. 

3  Lake  and  Cadbury  remind  us  that  the  question  has  been  raised  how  Paul 
knew  that  he  was  a  Macedonian  ;  and  say  that  “  to  ask  this  is  contrary  to  the 
psychology  of  dreams  As  to  the  psychology  of  dreams  I  say  nothing :  I 
would  say  that  to  ask  this  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  If  someone  comes  to 
me  and  says  “  Come  over  into  Scotland  and  help  us  ”,  I  shall  assume  that  he  is  a 
Scot,  without  requiring  that  he  wear  a  kilt  and  play  a  selection  on  the  bagpipes 

to  prove  his  identity.  And  in  most  cases  I  shall  expect  my  guess  to  be  correct. 

4  Acts  xvi.  9  f. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  the  first  large  stretch  of  narrative  in 
the  first  person  plural  begins  :  “  And  when  he  saw  the  vision, 
immediately  we  began  planning  how  to  get  away  to  Macedonia, 
concluding  that  God  had  called  us  to  bring  the  gospel  to  them.” 
This  ‘  ‘  we-section  ”  continues  as  far  as  verse  17,  when  the  party 
is  at  Philippi.  From  that  point  the  third  person  is  used  until 
we  come  to  xx.  6,  again  at  Philippi,  where  the  first  person  is 
resumed.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  person  who  speaks  in  this  “  we-section  ”  is  left  behind 
when  Paul  leaves  Philippi  and  remains  in  that  neighbourhood 
until  he  is  rejoined  there  by  Paul  in  xx.  6. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  from  Troas  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  sea  passage  with  a  favourable  wind  took 
two  days  and  the  party  landed  safely  at  Neapolis,  the  modern 
Cavalla,  where  they  could  join  the  great  Roman  trunk  road,  the 
Via  Egnatia .  From  Neapolis  they  went  to  Philippi,  and  there 
the  usual  procedure  in  Pauline  missionary  work  was  followed. 
He  began  with  the  synagogue  and  converted  a  seller  of  purple- 
dyed  wool  from  Thyatira,  who  entertained  the  missionaries  in 
her  house.  In  Acts  xvi.  24  her  name  is  given  as  Lydia ;  but 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Johannes  Weiss  1  that  this  was  a  second 
name  arising  from  that  fact  that  Thyatira  was  a  Lydian  city, 
and  that  possibly  the  lady’s  personal  name  was  Euodia  or 
Syntyche.2  After  the  story  of  Lydia  the  narrative  of  Acts  goes 
on  to  describe  how  Paul  exorcised  an  oracular  spirit  from  a  slave- 
girl,  thus  depriving  her  owners  of  a  valuable  source  of  income. 
They  take  action,  and  Paul  and  Silas  are  beaten  and  imprisoned. 
During  the  night  there  is  an  earthquake :  the  jailer  and  his 
family  are  converted,  and  next  morning  the  prisoners  are 
released.  Paul  makes  formal  protest  at  having  been  beaten,  a 
punishment  which  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman  citizen. 
This,  we  are  told,  caused  some  alarm  among  the  Philippian 
magistrates,  who  came  and  asked  them  to  do  the  city  the  favour 
of  leaving  it  without  delay.  So  they  left,  with  the  nucleus  of  a 
church  established  at  the  Thyatiran  wool  shop.  As  we  know, 
this  church  grew  and  flourished,  and  remained  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  faithful  to  the  Apostle  of  all  his  foundations.  They 
1  Das  Urchristentum f  p.  21 1.  2  Cf.  Phil.  iv.  2. 
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sent  gifts  to  him  from  time  to  time ;  and,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  they  were  very  dear  to  him. 

From  Philippi  the  missionaries  followed  the  Egnatian  way 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica,  the  modem 
Salonika.  Here  again  Paul  begins  in  the  synagogue  and  makes 
converts,  particularly  among  the  adherents,  that  is,  those  Greeks 
who  found  the  God  of  Israel  more  like  their  idea  of  what  a  God 
should  be  than  any  of  the  numerous  occupants  of  their  own 
Pantheon.  For  three  Sabbaths  Paul  had  had  access  to  the 
Jewish  congregation  before  opposition  began  to  develop.  Once 
aroused  it  no  doubt  quickly  came  to  a  head  and  before  long  a 
crowd,  organized  by  the  Jews,  was  demonstrating  in  front  of 
the  house  where  Paul  and  his  friends  were  lodged.  Failing  to 
find  the  missionaries,  they  seized  their  host,  Jason  by  name,  and 
some  of  the  converts,  and  brought  them  before  the  city  magis¬ 
trates  alleging  that  the  new  religion  was  in  fact  revolutionary 
propaganda  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire.  The  magis¬ 
trates  acted  cautiously  and  contented  themselves,  for  the  time 
being,  with  binding  Jason  and  the  others  over  not  to  harbour 
seditious  persons.1  This  left  the  Thessalonian  Christians  with 
no  alternative  but  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incriminating  evidence, 
in  this  case  Paul  and  his  assistants,  as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as 
possible.  Accordingly  Paul  and  Silas  were  sent  away  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  Beroea,  a  city  lying  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Thessalonica  on  the  road  to  Athens.2 

At  Beroea  the  starting-point  for  the  work  was  again  the 
synagogue;  and  here  the  response  was  enthusiastic,  many 
converts  being  made.  But  news  of  their  success  came  back  to 
Thessalonica ;  the  synagogue  authorities  there  took  action  and 
disturbances  began  in  Beroea.  Paul  had  to  move  on  leaving 
Silas  and  Timothy  behind.  His  Beroean  escort  brought  him 
to  Athens  and  returned  home  with  instructions  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  to  follow  and  report  to  their  chief  as  quickly  as  possible.3 

In  Athens  Paul  saw  the  whole  apparatus  of  Greek  religion 
displayed  in  the  most  impressive  form.  He  saw  entire  and 
complete  those  temples  and  statues  of  which  the  battered  and 
broken  remains  are  still  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 

1  Acts  xvii.  1-9.  2  Acts  xvii.  10.  3  Acts  xvii.  11-15. 
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sight  filled  him  with  horror.  He  began  a  campaign  for  mono¬ 
theism  in  the  market-place  and  for  Christian  monotheism  in  the 
synagogue.  In  the  market-place  he  found  plenty  to  argue  with 
him.  The  philosophically  minded  were  prepared  to  talk  about 
the  nature  of  ultimate  Reality  endlessly ;  but  as  soon  as  Paul 
proposed  to  bring  into  the  debate  more  particular  matters  such 
as  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  they  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
scandal  of  particularity  ”  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  a 
genuine  thinker  that  they  were  dealing  with,  but  just  another 
agent  of  some  Oriental  cult.  In  the  end  Paul  appeared  before 
the  Areopagus  and  made  a  statement  which  is  recorded  in 
Acts  xvii.  22-32.  The  results  of  this  effort  in  Athens  were 
disappointing  and  Paul  later  moved  on  to  Corinth,1  where  he 
carried  on  an  active  and  successful  ministry  for  some  eighteen 
months. 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  he  reminds  them  that  he 
came  to  Corinth  in  deep  depression ; 2  and  it  is  open  to  us  to 
think  that  his  loss  of  confidence  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
comparative  failure  of  his  effort  at  Athens.  But  not  to  this 
alone.  Athens  was  his  fourth  attempt  in  Europe.  In  the  first 
three  his  activities  had  been  cut  short  just  when  he  was  getting 
a  church  well  started ;  while  at  Athens  his  presentation  of  the 
gospel  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  a  cultured  and 
philosophical  audience  had  fallen  flat.  It  would  not  be  tried 
again.  He  tells  the  Corinthians,  “  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
among  you  my  one  and  only  subject  would  be  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
and  a  crucified  Messiah  at  that  ”.  We  may  perhaps  think  also 
that  the  polemic  against  the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  the  early 
chapters  of  First  Corinthians  gains  added  point  from  his  own 
experiments  with  it  at  Athens. 

The  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  belong  to  this  period  of 
Paul’s  life.  They  were  written  after  his  departure  from  Thes- 
salonica  and  before  his  departure  from  Corinth.  Our  first  task 
is  to  see  whether  we  can  give  approximate  dates  to  these  events. 
The  one  secure  link  with  secular  chronology  is  the  fact  recorded 
in  Acts  that  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaea.  It  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  inscriptions  and  other 
1  Acts  xvii.  32-xviii.  1,  2  1  Cor.  ii.  1-5. 
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evidence  to  date  the  proconsulship  of  Gallio  with  considerable 
confidence.1  The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  is  the  well- 
known  inscription  from  Delphi  giving  the  decision  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  on  some  local  dispute  which  had  been  referred  to  him 
by  the  proconsul  Gallio.  The  document  is  dated  in  the  12th 
year  of  the  Emperor’s  tribunicial  power,  that  is,  sometime 
between  25  January  52  and  24  January  53.  It  is  also  in  the 
period  between  the  26th  and  27th  acclamations  of  Claudius  as 
imperator.  It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  the  27th  ac¬ 
clamation  took  place  before  1  August  52,  how  long  before  we 
cannot  say.  The  26th  acclamation  may  have  fallen  in  Claudius’s 
11th  year:  if  so,  it  must  probably  have  been  late  in  the  year 
since  four  others  would  have  to  be  fitted  in  before  it.  It  follows 
that  the  Delphi  case  was  considered  in  Rome  and  the  decision 
issued  between  the  latter  part  of  51  and  I  August  52  at  the 
outside.  More  probably  the  limits  should  be  narrowed  to  the 
period  February-July  52.  Further,  Gallio  must  have  been  in 
office  before  the  date  of  the  decision,  since  it  was  he  who  had 
dealt  with  the  case  in  its  preliminary  stages  and  had  referred  it 
to  the  Emperor.  Now  if  Gallio  took  office  in  52,  arriving  at 
Corinth  in  early  summer,  there  is  perhaps  time  for  him  to  have 
completed  the  first  hearing,  prepared  a  report  and  sent  it  to 
Rome ;  than  for  the  report  to  have  gone  through  the  usual 
channels,  for  the  Imperial  decision  to  have  been  taken  and 
transmitted  from  Rome  to  Gallio  ;  all  before  the  27th  acclama¬ 
tion  which  occurred  some  time  before  1  August.  There  is 
perhaps  time ;  but  at  best  it  would  be  a  tight  fit.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Gallio  arrived  at  Corinth  in  the  early  summer  of 
51  there  is  ample  time  for  all  the  coming  and  going.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  there  is  a  slight  balance  of  probability  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  Gallio  was  in  office  from  the  early  summer  of 
51  to  the  early  summer  of  52,  assuming  that  his  proconsulship 
lasted  one  year. 

If  we  now  make  the  further  assumptions  that  the  charge 
against  Paul  was  made  near  the  end  of  his  stay  in  Corinth  and 
near  the  beginning  of  Gallio’s  term  of  office,  we  get  the  early 

1  The  relevant  texts  are  given  and  discussed  by  Kirsopp  Lake  in  The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Christianity,  v.  460-4. 
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summer  of  51  as  the  date  of  the  hearing  ;  and  by  reckoning  back 
eighteen  months  from  this  point  we  come  to  late  49  or  early 
50  as  the  date  of  Paul’s  arrival  in  Corinth.  This  means  that  the 
events  described  in  Acts  xvi.  and  xvii.  will  be  assigned  to  the 
year  49.  The  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  will  fall  somewhere 
within  the  period  of  two  years  between  the  summer  of  49  and 
the  summer  of  51. 

From  the  letters  themselves  we  learn  that  in  spite  of  hostility 
and  ill-treatment  the  Apostles  had  made  a  good  beginning  with 
the  building  up  of  the  church  at  Thessalonica.  They  had  put 
their  hearts  into  the  work  and  they  had  had  their  reward  in  that 
the  gospel  was  taken  up  and  held  fast  by  their  converts  in  spite 
of  strong  opposition  and  even  persecution.  In  2  Thess.  ii.  9 
Paul  mentions  that  during  his  stay  at  Thessalonica  he  earned 
his  own  living  working  at  his  trade,  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  brethren.  He  was  thus  able  to  rebut  the  charge,  which  was 
made  against  him  by  opponents,  that  he  was  out  for  gain.1 

But  these  are  not  the  only  facts  to  emerge  from  the  study  of 
the  letters.  We  learn  from  1  Thess.  ii.  17-iii.  5  that  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Acts  is  anything  but  complete.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
when  Paul  left  Beroea,  Silas  and  Timothy  remained  behind; 
and  the  Beroean  escort  who  had  accompanied  Paul  to  Athens 
brought  back  a  message  to  them  to  follow  Paul  to  Athens.  Now 
Acts  makes  no  mention  that  this  instruction  was  ever  carried 
out :  Silas  and  Timothy  do  not  reappear  on  the  scene  in  Acts 
until  xviii.  5,  when  Paul  is  already  in  Corinth.  There  would 
seem  to  be  two  possibilities.  Either  Paul  left  Athens  so  soon 
that  Silas  and  Timothy  had  not  time  to  overtake  him  there  ;  or 
they  did  come  to  Athens  and  the  fact  is  not  recorded  in  Acts. 
A  consideration  of  1  Thess.  ii.  17-iii.  5  suggests  that  the  second 
alternative  is  to  be  preferred.  In  this  passage  Paul  says : 

But  we,  brethren,  being  bereaved  of  you  for  a  short  season,  in  presence,  not 
in  heart,  endeavoured  the  more  exceedingly  to  see  your  face  with  great  desire  : 
because  we  would  fain  have  come  again  unto  you„  I  Paul  once  and  again  ;  and 
Satan  hindered  us.  .  .  .  Wherefore  when  we  could  no  longer  forbear  we  thought 
it  good  to  be  left  behind  at  Athens  alone  ;  and  sent  Timothy,  our  brother  and 
God‘s  minister  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  strengthen  and  encourage  you  in  the 
matter  of  your  faithfulness  ;  so  that  no  one  should  be  shaken  by  these  afflictions ; 

M  Thess.  ii.  5. 
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for  you  yourselves  know  that  hereunto  we  are  appointed.  .  .  .  For  this  cause 
1  also,  when  I  could  no  longer  forbear,  sent  that  I  might  know  your  faith,  lest 
by  any  means  the  tempter  had  tempted  you,  and  our  labour  should  be  in  vain. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Timothy,  and  probably  Silas  also,  did 
come  to  Athens  as  instructed  ;  and  further  that,  while  Paul  was 
still  at  Athens,  Timothy  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Thessalonica. 
It  is  therefore  presumably  the  return  from  that  errand  that  is 
recorded  in  Acts  xviii.  5  at  Corinth.  It  is  also  clear  that  Paul 
had  good  reason  to  be  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  community.  The  Christians  there  were  suffering  per¬ 
secution,  and  there  was  the  ever-present  danger  that  their 
faith  might  break  down  under  stress  of  loss  and  suffering. 
Moreover,  even  when  Timothy  was  able  to  bring  good  news  of 
them,  it  was  clear  to  Paul  that  their  faith  was  by  no  means 
perfect :  he  says  that  he  wishes  he  could  be  with  them  in  person 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect.1 

Now  it  is  surely  probable  that  if  Paul  felt  as  strongly  as  he 
says  he  did  about  Thessalonian  affairs,  he  would  not  only  send 
Timothy,  but  also  send  with  him  a  letter  containing  his  own 
personal  message.  As  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  century 
Hugo  Grotius  maintained  that  this  was  done  and  that  2  Thess. 
was  the  letter  in  question.2  In  more  recent  times  the  thesis  of 
the  priority  of  2  Thess.  has  been  defended  again  and  again : 
I  mention  two  of  the  latest  defenders  :  J.  C.  West,  who  discussed 
the  problem  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies*  and  Johannes 
Weiss,  who  dealt  with  it  in  his  Urchristentum .4  It  seems  to  me 
to  offer  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts.  Before  giving  the 
reasons  for  holding  it,  we  may  consider  the  alternatives. 

The  Tubingen  School  rejected  both  Thessalonian  epistles  as 
spurious.  Modem  critical  opinion  on  the  Continent  has  tended 
to  accept  1  Thess.  and  reject  2  Thess.  The  reason  is  that  when 
you  have  read  the  first  letter,  the  second  appears  like  a  pale 
ghost  of  its  neighbour.  As  Johannes  Weiss  puts  it,5  “  the 
majority  of  critical  scholars  are  doubtful  of  the  genuineness  of 

1 1  Thess.  iii.  10. 

2  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum,  i  (Amsterdam,  1641),  1032-42;  ii 
(Paris,  1646),  651. 

3  “  The  Order  of  1  and  2  Thessalonians  ”,  J.T.S.,  vol.  xv  (1914),  pp.  66-74. 

4  Das  Urchristentum,  pp.  213-23.  5  Op.  cit.  p.  217,  n.  2. 
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2  Thess. ;  for,  since  they  only  read  it  in  the  shadow  of  1  Thess., 
it  appears  to  them  as  an  insignificant  and  empty  copy  of  I  Thess.”. 
So  Jiilicher  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  Introduction  decides 
after  considerable  discussion  that  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  2  Thess.  is  to  cast  it  out  of  the  authentic  Pauline 
corpus.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
school  referred  to  by  Weiss. 

The  second  alternative  was  proposed  by  Hamack  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1910.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
likenesses  between  the  two  letters  may  be  explained  if  we  suppose 
that  they  were  written  at  about  the  same  time  to  two  different 
addresses  in  Thessalonica.  1  Thess.  was  sent  to  the  Gentile 
section  of  the  Thessalonian  church  :  2  Thess.  was  written  almost 
immediately  afterwards  for  the  Jewish  Christian  section  of  the 
same  community.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Kirsopp  Lake 
and  fully  discussed  by  him  in  his  important  work  The  Earlier 
Epistles  of  St  Paul.1  Its  chief  weakness  is  that  it  puts  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  imagination.  It  is  more  than  difficult  to  see 
how  Paul,  who  lays  such  great  stress  on  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
should  have  consented  to  recognize  a  cleavage  of  this  sort  by 
writing  two  letters  to  two  sections  of  one  Christian  community. 
Further,  there  is  no  sign  in  the  letters  themselves  of  any  such 
intention.  They  are  both  addressed  to  the  Thessalonian  church 
as  a  whole.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  real  evidence  that  any 
division  of  the  kind  suggested  existed  at  Thessalonica.  The 
evidence  rather  seems  to  point  the  other  way.  For  example, 
1  Thess.  ii.  13-16,  which  on  the  two-addressee  hypothesis  is 
.intended  for  the  Gentile~Christian  section  in  Thessalonica,  speaks 
in  a  very  appreciative  way  of  the  churches  in  Judaea  and  prac¬ 
tically  congratulates  the  readers  of  the  letter  on  having  been 
imitators  of  these  Jewish  Christians. 

We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  view  that  both  letters  are 
genuine,  and  that  2  Thess.  was  written  first.  The  arguments 
on  which  Weiss  rested  his  case  are  as  follows. 

1  Pp.  61-101 .  This  view  is  still  held  to  be  the  most  probable  in  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament  by  K.  and  S.  Lake  (1938),  pp.  131-6.  There  the  view 
is  taken  that  2  Thess.  was  somewhat  later  than  1  Thess.,  and  was  written  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  Thessalonica  after  “  Paul  had  received  some  communication 
which  made  him  realise  that  1  Thessalonians  was  not  quite  satisfactory  ". 
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1 .  The  Thessalonian  community  had  to  endure  a  good  deal  of 
persecution  for  their  faith.  These  trials  and  tribulations  are  at 
their  height  in  2  Thess. :  they  are  spoken  of  as  past  in  1  Thess. 

(a)  The  troubles  are  present  in  2  Thess.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning  of  the  letter,  immediately  after  the  opening  salutations, 
Paul  speaks  of  conditions  in  Thessalonica.  He  commends  the 
growing  faith  and  love  that  are  manifest  in  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  then  goes  on  : 

And  so  we  on  our  part  are  boasting  about  you  in  ail  the  churches  of  God  for 
your  steadfastness  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  in  the  afflictions  which 
you  are  enduring.  It  is  evidence  of  the  just  judgement  of  God  that  you  should 
be  adjudged  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  you  are  suffering  (granted 
that  God  holds  it  right  to  repay  with  affliction  those  who  are  afflicting  you,  and 
to  grant  rest  with  us  to  you  who  are  at  present  afflicted,  which  he  will  do  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  revealed  from  heaven  .  .  .J.1 

Here  the  contrast  is  between  the  trials  which  the  Thessa- 
lonians  are  at  the  moment  enduring  and  the  very  different  lot 
which  will  be  theirs  at  the  Parousia.  Then  the  situation  will 
be  reversed :  those  who  are  now  being  harried  will  receive 
their  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  those  who  now  reject 
the  gospel  and  persecute  the  believers  will  receive  dire  punish¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime  the  faithful  must  continue  faithful ; 
and  the  missionaries  pray  constantly  for  them  that  they  may  be 
worthy  of  their  high  destiny.2 

They  must  be  faithful :  they  must  also  be  imperturbable. 
Whatever  excited  members  may  say  in  ecstasy  or  in  the  heat  of 
preaching  or  teaching,  even  if  documents  come  purporting  to 
be  from  Paul  himself,  the  Thessalonians  are  to  keep  their  heads. 
The  Parousia  has  not  come  and  will  not  come  before  the  powers 
of  darkness  have  had  their  last  fling.  Before  the  real  Parousia 
there  must  be  a  Satanic  imitation  of  it,  the  revelation  of  the 
lawless  one  with  all  the  apparatus  of  bogus  signs  and  wonders. 
This  will  precipitate  the  end.  The  Lord  Jesus  will  slay  the 
pretender  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth.3  Come  what  may  the 
recipients  of  the  letter  can  rejoice,  as  its  writer  does,  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  received  and  responded  to  the  call  of 
God  and  that  their  future  is  safe  in  his  hands.4 


1 2  Thess.  i.  4-7. 

4  2  Thess.  ii.  13-iii.  5. 


2 2 Thess.  i.  II  f. 


2  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12. 
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Next  comes  a  particular  warning  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  Thessalonian  church  have  been 
carried  off  their  feet  by  the  expectation  of  an  imminent  Parousia, 
and  have  abandoned  their  normal  life  with  its  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities.  They  are  living  in  idleness  waiting  for  the  end ; 
and  they  expect  others  to  supply  their  needs  while  they  wait. 
Paul’s  direction  is  that  they  must  work  and  earn  their  own 
living,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  by  the  community  to 
encourage  members  in  lazy  and  parasitic  ways  of  life.1  The 
letter  closes  with  a  note  of  authentication  and  blessings. 

Read  thus  in  its  own  light,  and  without  asking  about  its 
relation  to  1  Thess.,  it  is  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  that  is 
presented :  the  picture  of  a  young  community  on  tip-toe  of 
expectation,  looking  eagerly  for  the  great  divine  intervention 
that  is  to  end  the  existing  order  and  usher  in  the  better  world 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  faithful.  .  The  hope  of  this 
golden  age  just  round  the  corner  makes  it  easier  to  put  up  with 
the  eccentricities  of  some  members,  and  to  bear  the  insults  and 
injuries  which  are  the  daily  portion  of  the  young  church.  The 
letter  deals  simply  and  directly  with  these  points.  Regarding 
the  Parousia  it  says  that  the  end  is  not  yet ;  and  therefore  the 
members  of  the  church  must  carry  on  with  their  ordinary  duties 
and  bear  their  persecutions  with  patience  and  fortitude. 

(b)  When  we  turn  from  this  simple  note  to  1  Thess.,  we  are 
at  once  conscious  that  we  have  before  us  a  more  deliberate  and 
carefully  thought  out  letter.  After  the  usual  opening  saluta¬ 
tions  it  embarks  on  a  detailed  survey  of  the  history  of  the  church 
in  Thessalonica  from  its  first  beginnings  to  the  moment  of 
writing.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  words  of  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  church,  progress 
which  is  well  known  in  Christian  centres  throughout  Macedonia 
and  Achaea.  The  second  chapter  is  mainly  concerned  with 
Paul  himself.  Verses  1-12  give  an  account  of  his  missionary 
work  in  Thessalonica  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  purity 
of  its  motives  and  the  unselfishness  of  its  methods.  Paul 
stresses  the  fact  that  when  he  was  with  them  he  was  self-support¬ 
ing,  maintaining  himself  by  working  at  his  own  trade.  Then 
1 2  Thess.  iii.  6-15. 
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we  have  four  verses  on  the  relation  of  the  Thessalonian  com¬ 
munity  to  the  original  Jewish-Christian  community  in  Palestine  : 
Macedonian  Christianity  is  modelled  on  Judaean  ;  and  relations 
appear  to  be  completely  friendly.  The  only  hostility  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  lands  outside  Palestine  comes  from 
pagans  or  unconverted  Jews.  Paul's  indignation  with  the  latter 
is  readily  understandable  when  we  remember  that  his  missionary 
strategy,  which  was  to  use  the  synagogues  of  the  Dispersion  as 
landing-beaches  for  his  assault  on  paganism,  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  action  of  the  synagogues  themselves.  Verses  17-20 
explain,  in  somewhat  cryptic  terms  (M  Satan  hindered  us  ”\l 
why  Paul  had  not  been  able  to  pay  another  visit  to  Thessalonica, 
though  plans  had  been  made  for  it  at  least  twice.  Instead  he 
had  sent  Timothy  to  strengthen  and  encourage  them  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  religion,2  so  that  none  of  them  should  be  shaken  3 
by  the  troubles  they  were  going  through,  since  such  things  are 
involved  in  being  a  Christian.  At  a  still  earlier  stage,  when  he 
was  still  with  them,  he  had  warned  them  of  what  he  and  they 
would  have  to  bear  ;  and  his  predictions  had  been  fully  justified 
by  the  event,  as  the  Thessalonians  knew  only  too  well.  After 
this  short  digression  Paul  returns  to  the  situation  as  it  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  at  Athens.  At  length  his  anxiety  became 

1 1  Thess.  ii.  !8.  Various  explanations,  none  entirely  free  from  objection, 
have  been  offered  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  They  are  admirably  summarized 
in  Frame’s  note  in  his  commentary,  p.  121 .  If  we  are  not  to  leave  the  reference 
indefinite,  we  may  perhaps  think  of  some  illness  of  Paul,  comparing  2  Cor.  xii.  7. 
See  E.  B.  Allo’s  Commentary  on  2  Cor.  (Etudes  Bibliques),  pp.  313-23.  The 
objection  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  would  all  be  ill  at  the 
same  time  is  met  by  the  consideration  that  a  visit  by  all  three  might  well  have  to 
be  postponed  if  the  senior  and  most  important  member  of  the  party  fell  ill. 

2  I  think  that  vnep  rrjs  irioreuis  v/jlwv  refers  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Thes¬ 
salonian  Christians  to  their  profession,  as  in  2  Thess.  i.  4  where  it  is  set  alongside 

VTTOpLOVT}, 

3  The  verb  used  here,  oaiueodait  has  provoked  much  discussion  and  a  good 
deal  of  conjectural  emendation.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  evidence  that  it 
can  mean  “  to  be  disburbed  ”.  Bauer  (Worterbuch  4  s.v.  aaivcu)  cites  Sophocles, 
Ant  1214  TratSos*  pe  oaivei  <f>86yyos  and  Diog.  Laert.  8,  41  ot  oawopevoi  tois 
Xcyofilvois  ZSaKpvov.  To  these  examples  Mr.  H.  Chadwick,  in  J.T.S.  (N.S., 
vol.  i  (1950),  pp.  156  ff.),  adds  from  the  recently  recovered  Dialogue  of  Origen  with 
Heraclides,  ra  pev  irepl  mcrrecu?,  ocra  eaijvep  rjpas,  ovve^erdoBri,  “all  the 
questions  about  the  faith  which  disturbed  us  have  been  examined  *\  This 
seems  to  be  enough  to  justify  the  rendering  adopted  in  the  text. 
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unbearable  ;  and,  since  he  could  not  go  to  Thessalonica  himself, 
he  sent  Timothy  to  find  out  whether  they  were  still  faithful,1 
or  whether  the  tempter  had  seduced  them  and  brought  the 
labour  of  the  missionaries  to  nothing.2 

It  is  clear  that  the  afflictions  described  here  are  things  that 
were  happening  some  time  before  the  writing  of  the  present 
letter.  In  ii.  14  (ii rddere),  similarly,  the  persecution  is  some¬ 
thing  past,  and  apparently  not  continuing  into  the  present.  In 
iii.  4  it  is  something  they  had  been  duly  warned  about  before  it 
happened  :  then  it  happened,  and  now  they  know  by  their  own 
experience  what  is  involved  in  being  a  Christian  in  a  pagan 
world.  But  nowhere  in  1  Thess.  is  there  anything  to  suggest 
that  the  persecution  is  still  in  progress.  On  the  contrary,  the 
passage,3  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy’s  return  and  report 
and  of  his  own  feelings  on  receiving  it,  suggests  very  strongly 
that  the  Thessalonian  community  is  for  the  moment  free  from 
outside  interference.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle’s  further  counsels  and  exhortations  all  have  to  do  with 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  church  and  not  with  resistance  to 
external  enemies. 

The  trials  and  persecutions,  which  are  a  present  threat  in 
2.  Thess.,  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  1  Thess.  The  inference  is 
that  1  Thess.  is  the  later  document. 

2.  The  internal  difficulties  of  the  Thessalonian  church  are 
in  2  Thess.  a  new  development  of  which  the  writers  of  the  letter 
have  just  heard.  In  1  Thess.  they  are  referred  to  as  completely 
familiar  to  all  concerned. 

(a)  In  2  Thess.  iii.  1 1  ff.  it  is  said  : 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  you  are  behaving  irresponsibly,  busybodies  4 
very  busy  doing  nothing.  Such  persons  we  urge  with  all  the  authority  that  we 
have  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  settle  down  quietly  to  work  and  earn  a 

1  I  take  irlariv  in  verse  5  to  mean  “  faithfulness  ”  as  in  verse  2. 

2  1  Thess.  iii.  1-5. 

3  I  Thess.  iii.  6-10,  followed  by  a  blessing  in  verses  11-13. 

4  ir£pi€pya£ofX€Vov$.  There  is  a  play  upon  words  in  the  Greek,  which  I 
have  tried  to  represent  in  the  translation.  Theophrastus  describes  7repupyia  in 
Char .  xiii.  His  ircptepyos  is  a  fool,  a  fussy  and  inept  meddler  in  other  people’s 
affairs.  At  a  later  time  other  and  more  reprehensible  qualities  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  word.  For  these  see  Farquharson’s  commentary  on  Marcus 
Aurelius,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490  f. 
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living  for  themselves.  And  you  brethren  who  are  already  behaving  properly— 
keep  it  up  I  If  anyone  refuses  to  obey  this  written  instruction  of  ours,  let  him  be 
a  marked  man,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  that  he  may  be  shamed  (into  obed¬ 
ience).  Do  not  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  but  warn  him  as  a  brother. 

All  this  is  news  which  the  writers  of  the  letter  have  just 
learned  about  the  troublesome  minority  at  Thessalonica ;  and 
they  give  immediate  instructions  how  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt 
with.  They  also  remind  the  members  of  the  community  that 
when  they  were  at  Thessalonica  founding  the  church  there, 
they  had  inculcated  the  virtues  of  honest  work,  both  by  precept 
and  example 1 ;  but  they  do  not  refer  to  any  earlier  letter,  as  we 
might  expect,  if  1  Thess.  had  preceded  2  Thess. 

(i)  When  we  turn  to  1  Thess.  we  find  references  to  the 
disorders  dealt  with  in  2  Thess. ;  but  they  do  not  suggest  that 
the  disorders  are  a  new  thing.  On  the  contrary,  they  allude  to 
them  as  matters  already  well  known  to  both  the  readers  and 
the  writers  of  1  Thess.  When  the  writers  say,  44  we  exhort  you 
brethren,  warn  the  irresponsible  ",  the  full  force  of  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  is  not  appreciated  unless  we  have  in  mind  the  things  said  in 
2  Thess.  iii.  1 1  ff.  The  same  applies  to  the  injunctions  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  10-12.  In  this  passage  the  writers  refer  to  a  specific  injunc¬ 
tion  which  they  had  previously  given  (tcadajs  vpuv  iraprjyy^iXafxev, 
verse  11).  It  may  well  be  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  2  Thess.  iii.  12  (rots  Se  tolovtols  7rapayye/\Xopev,  Kal 
7rapaKaXovpeu  iv  KvpLto  * Irjoov  Xptarw), 

The  data  concerning  the  internal  difficulties  at  Thessalonica 
are  best  understood  if  we  take  2  Thess.  to  be  the  earlier  letter 
of  the  two. 

3.  The  emphasis  on  the  autograph  closing  greetings  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness  in  any  letter  claiming  to  be  from  Paul 
is  pointless  except  in  a  first  letter.  The  passage  runs : 

The  greeting  of  me,  Paul,  in  my  own  handwriting.  This  is  the  mark  (of 
genuineness)  in  every  letter  (of  mine).  This  is  the  way  I  write.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all  (2  Thess.  iii.  1 7  f.). 

That  the  warning  against  spurious  letters  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Apostle  was  not  superfluous  is  clear  from  2  Thess.  ii.  2, 
where  Thessalonians  are  warned  against  allowing  themselves  to 
1 2  Thess.  iii.  6-10. 
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be  misled  by  such  forged  documents.  The  statement  in  iii.  17 
was  fully  discussed  by  0.  Roller.1  After  careful  consideration 
of  similar  passages  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  ;  Gal.  vi.  II;  Col.  iv.  18 ; 
Phil.  v.  19,  he  concludes  that  the  purpose  of  the  note  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  of  handwriting 
such  as  would  appear  if  a  secretary  wrote  the  main  body  of  the 
letter  and  the  Apostle  added  only  the  concluding  greetings.  If 
Paul  himself  wrote  the  whole  of  2  Thess.  the  purpose  of  the 
note  in  iii.  17  is  to  say  :  44  This  is  my  handwriting.  I  may  not 
always  write  the  whole  letter  myself,  as  I  have  done  in  this  case  ; 
but  I  always  write  the  closing  greeting  at  least,  and  it  will  be 
in  this  handwriting.  No  letter  without  it  is  genuine.”  This 
intimation  is  very  much  to  the  point,  if  2  Thess.  is  the  first 
genuine  letter  of  Paul  to  come  to  the  Thessalonian  church — they 
had  already  had  at  least  one  that  was  not  genuine.  The  question 
may  well  be  asked,  why  the  Thessalonians  should  accept  the 
document  and  the  handwriting  as  Paul’s  merely  because  it 
claimed  to  be  his.  To  this  the  answer  will  be  that  if,  as  has 
been  suggested  already,  Timothy  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
its  authenticity  would  be  independently  guaranteed.  The 
already  known  messenger  authenticates  the  first  letter :  the 
already  known  handwriting  will  authenticate  any  future  com¬ 
munication. 

4.  The  statement  (I  Thess.  v.  1)  that  the  Thessalonians 
have  no  need  to  be  instructed  about  times  and  seasons  is  very 
much  to  the  point,  if  the  readers  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  2  Thess.  ii.,  where  the  time  of  the  Parousia  is 
dealt  with  at  some  length  and  in  considerable  detail. 

So  far  I  have  taken  the  points  made  by  Weiss,  elaborating 
and  adding  to  them  where  necessary.  I  now  go  on  to  some 
further  considerations. 

5.  In  1  Thess.  iv.  9-v.  1 1  we  have  a  series  of  three  didactic 
sections  each  introduced  by  the  formula  44  Now  concerning 
.  .  .  ”.2  This  formula  is  familiar  to  us  from  1  Cor.  There  it 
occurs  six  times,  beginning  with  vii.  I ,  nepi  Se  cUv  iypaif/are, 

1  Das  Formalar  der  Paulinischen  Brief e  (1933),  pp.  187-91. 

2  These  are  :  iv.  9  7rcpi  rijs  <f>tAa8c\<f>ta s,  iv.  13  rrepi  t&v  KoipLtjpevwv, 

V.  1  7TC/R  TWV  XPOVOiV  KCU  TtoV  KGLiptOV. 
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which  makes  it  clear  that  the  Apostle  is  replying  to  points  raised 
in  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians  to  him.  An  exact  parallel  from 
outside  the  Bible  is  to  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria 1  dated  A.D.  41 ,  less  than 
a  decade  before  the  writing  of  1  Thess.  Here  the  Emperor  says 
(11.  52  f.)  “  Concerning  the  requests  which  you  are  anxious  that 
I  should  grant  I  decide  as  follows  ”.  The  decisions  follow.  In 
line  66  we  find,  “  Concerning  the  matter  of  the  Senate  ...  ”, 
followed  by  an  intimation  of  the  steps  being  taken.  We  may 
therefore  surmise  that  in  1  Thess.  Paul  is  replying  point  by 
point  to  questions  raised  at  Thessalonica  and  communicated  to 
him  either  in  a  letter  or  verbally  by  Timothy.  Now  if  2  Thess. 
was  taken  to  Thessalonica  by  Timothy,  we  should  expect  that 
the  three  points  now  to  be  dealt  with  will  have  arisen  from 
statements  made  in  2  Thess.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  the  case. 

(a)  Concerning  love  of  the  brotherhood,®  you  have  no  need  of  anyone  to 
write  to  you ;  for  you  yourselves  are  taught  by  God  to  love  one  another.  What 
is  more,  you  are  putting  it  into  practice  in  your  treatment  of  all  the  brethren  in 
Macedonia.  But  we  urge  you,  brethren,  to  achieve  even  more,  to  make  it  your 
ambition  to  live  quietly,  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own 
hands,3  as  we  instructed  you ;  that  your  behaviour  may  win  the  respect  of 
outsiders  and  you  yourselves  be  independent.4 

In  this  passage  the  words  “  as  we  instructed  you  ”  may  well 
be,  as  suggested  above,  a  reference  to  the  specific  instruction 
given  in  2  Thess.  iii.  12.  If  that  is  so,  the  passage  as  a  whole 
may  be  the  answer  to  supplementary  questions  arising  out  of  the 
whole  passage  2  Thess.  iii.  6-15.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that 
the  strong  measures  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  irresponsible 
minority  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  drastic,  not  least  by  the 
minority  themselves.  What  becomes  of  the  love  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  if  members  of  it  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way?  The 

1 P.  Lond.  1912.  The  text  of  this  important  document  was  published  with 
introduction,  translation,  and  commentary  by  H.  I.  Bell  in  the  volume  Jews  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  (1924),  pp.  1-37. 

2  Cf.  F.  W.  Beare,  The  First  Epistle  oj  Peter  (1947),  p.  84 :  44  <f>t AaSeA^ta  does 
not  mean  4  brotherly  love 4  in  general,  but  quite  specifically  4  the  love  of  the 
(Christian)  brotherhood  \  the  mutual  love  which  binds  together  the  children  of 
God  in  one  family  ”. 

3  Cf.  M.  Aur.,  i.  5,  where  these  two  things  come  in  the  reverse  order  :  to 

avrovpyiKov  #cat  airo Xwrpayfiov.  4  1  Thess.  iv.  9-12. 
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answer  is  that  the  Thessalonian  community  has  shown,  and  is 
showing,  that  it  understands  very  well  what  love  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  means,  both  within  its  own  circle  and  in  the  wider  field. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement ;  and  that  will  come 
when  it  is  realized  by  all  that  genuine  love  of  the  brotherhood 
includes  not  being  parasitic  on  the  brotherhood. 

(A)  The  second  section  begins,  “  We  do  not  wish  you  to 
remain  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  those  who  are  at  rest, 
that  you  may  not  grieve  as  others  do  who  have  no  hope  ”.  It 
then  goes  on  to  explain  that  Christians  who  die  before  the 
Parousia  will  not  be  at  any  disadvantage  when  the  Lord  returns. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  a  certain  priority :  they  will  be 
raised  from  the  dead  first,  and  then  those  Christians  who  are 
still  alive  will  be  caught  up  along  with  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  is  the  answer  to  a  question  which 
must  have  run  something  like  this :  “  What  about  the  good 
Christians  who  die  before  the  Second  Coming?”  Then  we 
must  ask  in  what  circumstances  such  a  question  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  asked,  and  surely  the  answer  is  that  it  would  be 
when  the  Thessalonians  had  been  told  by  Paul  that  the  Parousia, 
which  they  were  so  eagerly  expecting,  would  be  deferred  to  the 
indefinite  future.  But  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  1-12.  The  situation  may  be  reconstructed  thus. 

There  is  at  Thessalonica  a  young  and  enthusiastic  community 
living  in  daily  expectation  of  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  They  are  being  persecuted  by  enemies  outside  and 
troubled  by  eccentrics  within.  The  question  soon  comes  to  be 
why  the  Parousia  does  not  happen,  and  that  carries  with  it  the 
danger  that  being  disappointed  on  this  head  the  members  will 
come  to  think  that  the  whole  gospel  is  a  fraud  or  a  delusion. 
The  delay  of  the  Parousia  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
community. 

The  statement  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12  meets  this  danger  by 
saying  what  the  “  Little  Apocalypse  ”  in  Mark  xiii  says  :  ovttoj 
to  reXos — 44  the  end  is  not  yet "  \  Before  the  Parousia  there  will 
be  one  last  convulsive  effort  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  assert 

1  Mark  xiii.  7. 
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itself  in  the  world :  there  will  be  a  Satanic  parousia,  which  will 
be  tricked  out  with  bogus  signs  and  wonders  and  will  lead  many 
people  astray.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  genuine  Parousia 
will  take  place  and  the  power  of  evil  be  finally  destroyed. 

This  answer,  if  accepted,  clearly  resolves  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  delay  of  the  Parousia ;  but  it  does  so  at  the  price 
of  raising  new  questions.  Among  them  is  the  question,  “  What 
about  the  brethren  who  may  never  live  to  see  the  delayed 
Parousia?  Where  is  their  share  in  the  good  time  that  is  coming  ?  ” 
This  question  is  answered  in  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18.  Those  who 
have  died  in  faith  before  the  Parousia  will  be  raised  from  the 
dead  to  share  in  it  along  with  those  who  are  still  alive.  Read 
in  this  way  and  in  this  order  the  two  passages  make  perfect 
sense  and  illuminate  one  another. 

(c)  The  third  section 1  is  headed  “  Concerning  the  times  and 
the  seasons  ”.  Here  again  it  is  possible  to  frame  the  kind  of 
question  to  which  the  statements  in  the  section  give  an  answer. 
And  it  is  another  supplementary  question  which  would  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  teaching  on  the  delayed  Parousia  given  in 
2  Thess.  A  community  waiting  for  an  imminent  Parousia  is 
not  greatly  concerned  about  premonitory  signs  :  it  is  the  thing 
itself  that  is  looked  for.  But  if  the  thing  itself  is  postponed 
and  the  watchers  are  told  to  expect  something  else  first,  then 
they  are  likely  to  ask  for  further  details.  The  natural  retort  to 
“  the  end  is  not  yet  ”  is  “  how  long  then?  ”  “  What  will  be  the 
signs  that  events  are  beginning  to  march,  and  when  may  we 
expect  to  see  them?  ”  Paul’s  answer  is  that  no  time-table  can 
be  drawn  up.  “  The  Lord  will  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.”  2 
This  also  favours  the  hypothesis  that  2  Thess.  preceded  I  Thess. 

If  this  conclusion  is  well  established  we  may  reconstruct  the 
order  of  events  somewhat  as  follows. 

A.D.  49  Paul  sets  out  on  the  second  missionary  campaign,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  crosses  from  Asia  Minor  into  Macedonia 
and  there  founds  churches,  including  one  at  Thessalonica.  After 
leaving  the  city  he  comes  to  Beroea  and  later  goes  on  to  Athens. 

1 1  Thess.  v.  1-1 1. 

2  1  Thess.  v.  2.  This  is  the  Q  teaching  on  the  final  consummation,  on 
which  see  my  book  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (1949),  pp.  1 14-48. 
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From  Athens  he  sends  word  to  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  him 
there.  Later  they  arrive,  probably  bringing  news  of  the  trials 
and  problems  at  Thessalonica,  which  they  would  no  doubt 
have  heard  of  at  Beroea.  They  may  even  have  brought 
a  letter  from  the  Thessalonian  church  to  Paul,  though  we  have 
no  positive  evidence  for  this.  From  Athens  Timothy  is  sent  to 
Thessalonica  bearing  2  Thess.  What  Silas  does  at  this  juncture 
is  unknown.  All  we  know  is  that  Paul  went  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  alone. 

Winter  49/50  Paul  arrives  in  Corinth  from  Athens.  Later 
he  is  joined  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  the  latter  bringing  a  report 
on  conditions  at  Thessalonica  and  a  number  of  questions  raised 
in  the  minds  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  by  the  message  of 
2  Thess.  Paul  then  sends  1  Thess.,  partly  to  express  his  joy  at 
the  good  news  brought  by  Timothy  and  partly  to  deal  with  the 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  him.  This  letter  should  perhaps 
be  dated  early  in  A.D.  50.1 

1  The  question  may  be  asked,  why  if  2  Thess.  1  Thess.  is  the  correct  order, 
the  two  letters  appear  in  the  order  I  Thess.  2  Thess.  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  most  probable  answer  is  in  one  word — size.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  put  the  longest  letters  first  in  the  Pauline  corpus. 
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